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Art. I.—THE CONDITIONS OF MISSIONARY 
SUCCESS. 


Home Missions. A Sermon in behalf of the American Home 
Missionary Society ; preached in New York and Philadelphia, 
May, 1849. By Avserr Barnes. 


Ix this sermon Mr. Barnes takes a survey of the Home Mis- 
sionary field, compares the difficulties and encouragements at- 
tending the work, and by striking a balance between them, en- 
deavors to form a judgment as to the probable issue. We have 
not seen any examination of the subject marked by more com- 
mon sense and good judgment, nor any more just aud candid es- 
timate of the real maguitude of the obstacles to be encountered. 

In determining the probable success of the Home Missionary, 
or auy kindred enterprise, the first and most natural impulse is 
to adopt this method which Mr. Barnes has chosen, and balance 
the difficulties to be overcome against our available resources. 
Indeed, this kind of investigation, conducted without extrava- 
gance, and with careful sifting of facts, such as we see in Mr. 
Barnes’s discourse, is esseutial to a judicious prosecution of the 
enterprise. 

But there is another mode of determining the question ; there 
is avother class of considerations which seem chiefly to have in- 
terested the minds of the apostles in thinking of their missionary 
work ; there are conditions of success more deeply fundamental 
than any that pertain to outward resources and obstacles—con- 
ditions which are absolutely necessary and absolutely decisive ; 
and the great question for the churches respecting their benevo- 
lent enterprises is, whether they are based on these principles and 
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accord with these divinely appointed conditions. Says the apos- 
tle, “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
throngh God to the puiling down of strongholds.” Whatever 
may be the exterual obstacles or resources, the church will as- 
suredly triumph, when, not relying on “carnal weapons,” in 
which may be included all agencies which depend for their effi- 
eacy on the wisdom and power of men, she employs, in their 
full strength, spiritual weapons, so as to be mighty through God. 
Iu determining, then, the result of our missionary undertaking, 
we may dismiss the arithmetic of worldly wisdom, aud casting 
out of the account as differentials, exterual obstacles and resour- 
ces, proceed directly to the answer by the unerring calculus of 
faith. For in the words of Bishop Hall, ‘ Faith is never so glo- 
rious as when she hath most opposition and will not see it. Rea- 
son looks ever to the means, faith to the end: and instead of 
consulting how to effect, resolves what shall be effected.” There- 
fore, whatever the report as to external difficulties and encourage- 
ments bronght back by those who have gone to spy out the land, 
it is permitted us to say calmly, as did Caleb aud Joshua, “ If 
the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us into this land and 
give it us.” 

To exhibit these fundamental principles, these divinely ap- 
pointed conditions of success in missionary enterprises, is our 
present object. 


The instrumentality employed must be the truth which the 
Holy Ghost has revealed. 

It must be the truth of the gospel in distinction from error. 
Those doctrines which cluster around the cross, the sovereignty 
of God, his holy character and law, the evil and the eternal pun- 
ishment of sin, the ruin of fallen men, the atoning sacrifice of 
the incarnate God, justification by faith, regeneration and sancti- 
fication by the divine spirit, with their affiliated truths, are the 
spiritual weapons which are mighty through God. No fervor of 
missionary zeal nor multiplication of missionary labors can avail 
without the preaching of God’s revealed truth, in its substantial 
completeness and purity. 

It must be the truth in distinction from all inventions and rev- 
olutions. The last two years have emphatically taught the im- 
potence of those political revolutious which are wont to awaken 
in the popular mind such a delirium of joy; and though in the 
incessant laudations of the steam engine and telegraph, we seem 
to hear the Aarons of our tribes proclaiming, “These be thy 
gods,” and the iron horse is taking the place of the golden calf, 
yet it is not these, but the truth of God renovating individual 
hearts that must make man blessed. 

The apostles, when selecting the instrumentalities for their 
great work, said, ‘“ We will give ourselves to the ministry of the 
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word and to prayer.” God directed that decision and their his- 
tory proved its correctness. 

The same has been the teaching of all history. Thongh the 
truths of the gospel are sneered at sometimes as powerless ab- 
stractions, yet they touch all the relations of human life; they 
make men better members of the family, better neighbors, bet- 
ter citizens; they send out on their mission of power the thoughts 
“that wake to perish never ;” they overturn institutions of wick- 
edness, pull down bastiles, and strike the fetters from slaves; 
they smite the armies which despotism has armed for its defense 
with a power invisible but resistless as the angel’s sword that 
destroyed the Assyrians; they realize the Psalmist’s sublime de- 
scription ; “'The Lord gave the word; great was the company 
of them that published it. Kings of armies did flee apace; the 
Almighty hath seattered kings like snow in Salmon.” 

It is painful to hear language which implies that preaching the 
doctrines of grace is dealing in powerless abstractions, and has no 
influence to wield in the living and practical world. We refer 
those who use such language to the testimony of George Bancroft, 
respecting the influence of Calvin. ‘ We may as republicans re- 
member that John Calvin was uot only the founder of a sect, but 
foremost among the most eflicient of modern republican legislators, 
More truly benevolent to the human race than Solon, more self- 
denying than Lycurgus, the genius of Calvin infused enduring 
elements into the institutions of Geneva, and made it for the mod- 
ern world the impregnable fortress of popular liberty, the fertile 
seed-plot of democracy. Again, we boast of our common schools ; 
Calvin was the father of popular education, and the inventor of 
the system of free schools. Again, we are proud of the free 
states that fringe the Atlantic. ‘lhe pilgrims of Plymouth were 
Calvinists; the best settlers of South Carolina came from the 
Calvinists of France; William Penn was a disciple of the Hu- 
guenots; the ships from Holland that first brought colonists to 
Manhattan were filled with Calvinists. He that will not honor 
the memory and respect the influence of Calvin, knows but little 
of the origin of American liberty.” Let the testimony of Hume 
be considered and of those two Chancellors of England, Lord 
King, and Lord Brougham, to the influence of the Puritans in 
establishing English liberty, and let it be confessed that the doc- 
trines of the cross are not powerless abstractions, but when ap- 
plied to the affairs of life as Calvin and the Puritans applied 
them, “mighty through God to the pulling down of stronghoids.’””* 





*«“The precious spark of liberty had been kindled and was preserved by 
the Puritans alone, and it is to this sect that the English owe the whole free- 
dom of their constitution.”— Hume. 

“By the Independent divines who were his instructors, Locke was taught 
those principles of liberty which they were the first to disclose to the world. As 
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And such is the testimony of all history. These doctrines, 
antiquated aud threadbare, and dull as they are sometimes re- 
garded, have proved themselves the mightiest truths ever uttered, 
They have done more work, rolled off more woes, originated 
more good influences and good institutions than all other doe- 
trines ever preached, than all the philosophy ever written, and 
than all inventions whatsoever. Systems of religion have been 
invented designed to be more rational, more refined and tasteful, 
more adapted to the times. But what have they wronght? “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Where are their missions to 
save heathen vations? Where their toils and sacrifices to convert 
our own? Where in all the past did they ever work a Protestant 
Reformation, or nurture the growth of a New England?) Where 
in the wide world is the nation, the smallest principality even, 
that ever grew upon such doctrines to liberty, intelligence, vir- 
tue and power? We ask in vain. 

The doctrines of the cross, these have fed the masculine growth 
of liberty, truth, and righteousness in the world—meat for men, 
not milk for babes. These are the doctrines that have worked 
snecessfully to remove human woes. And this is the very ob- 
ject for which we need a religion—to work—to roll off earth’s 
miseries—to save the lost. ‘Therefore must we have truths that 


for toleration or any general freedom of conscience, we owe them not in 
the least degree to what is called the Church of England. On the contrary, 
we owe al] these to the Independents in the time of the Commonwealth.”— 
Lord King. 

“They, [the Puritans,} with the zeal of martyrs and the purity of the early 
Christi ins, and with the skill and courage of the most renowned warriors, ob- 
tained for England the free constitution which she enjoys.”-——Lord Brougham. 

It is instructive to read Bancroft’s remarks on the political influence of that 
doctrine of Calvinism, which is usually regarded by opponents of the system 
as the most barren of all in practical and beneficial results. 

“The political character of Calvinism, which with one consent and with in- 
stinctive judgment, the monarchs of that day feared as republicanism, and 
which Charles II. declared a religion unfit for a gentleman, is expressed ina 
single word—predestination. Did a proud aristocracy trace its lineage through 
generations of a high-born ancestry, the republican reformer, with a loftier 
pride, invaded the invisible world, and from the book of life brought down the 
record of the noblest enfranchisement, decreed froin all eternity by the King 
of kings. * * * They went forth in confidence that men who were kin- 
dling with the same exalted instincts, would listen to their voice and be eftec- 
tually called into the brunt of the battle by their side. And standing serenely 
amid the crumbling fabrics of centuries of superstition, they had faith in one 
another; and the martyrdoms of Cambray, the fires of Smithfield, the surren- 
der of benefices by two thousand non-conforming Presbyterians, attest their 
perseverance. Such was the system, which, for a century and a half, assumed 
the guirdianship of liberty for the English world.”—Hist. U.S. .4., Vol. Il, 
pp. 461, 462. 

He adds in immediate connection, “ To secure a life in the public mind, in 
Geneva, in Scotland, wherever it gained dominion, it invoked intelligence for 
the people, and in every parish planted the common school.” 
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burn—not sentiments to please the fancy, to exhilarate the 
feelings, to refine the taste—but truths which can sting cal- 
Jous hearts to the quick, burn on the conscience, crush the strong 
man armed of sin, give peace to the soul in the agony of its ery 
for mercy—not a flower to please, but a fire and a hammer to 
break the flinty rock in pieces. ‘These are the truths which the 
church, in her missions, must establish in the hearts of men. 
Old, indeed, they are, and long since the charm of their novelty 
has faded. Yes: old as the revelation of God, and gathering 
more and more the hoariness of age, while human innovations, 
like the bubbles of an eddy, break and re-appear in ceaseless 
revolution ; old like the stars, which climb the sky to-night in 
troops as bright and glorious as in the days before the flood. So 
the truth of the gospel grows old, but not decrepit. “ ‘Time hath 
writ no wrinkle on its brow.” This is the truth we would 
disseminate through the world—the old truth which Christ and 
the Apostles preached—the old truth which has breasted the 
assaults of ages and triumphed—the truth which, like the God 
who gave it, grows old in the vigor of eternal youth, and whose 
whole history of triumph is the pledge and prophecy of our 
success. 


The second condition of success is that the actors in the enter- 
prise be impelled by the Spirit of God, constraining them by an 
inward aud ever-burning zeal. “If this work be of men it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 
Paul was thus actuated. ‘* Whereunto I labor, striving accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in me mightily.” ‘This divine 
power so wrought in him mightily, that he seemed driven and 
compelled by a resistless impulse, wringing from him the ery, 
“The love of Christ constraineth me,” aud “ Woe is me, if I 
preach not the gospel.” 

Thus impelled, Christians will not act merely from the con- 
viction of the understanding, that the work ought to be done, 
but from an uncontrollable desire of the heart to do it—an im- 
passioned interest in the work, like McCheyne’s “ passion for 
souls,” which will not suffer them to rest if it is neglected. 
Thus impelled, they will not be guided by worldly policy. Zeal 
which God kindles has a wisdom of its own. It advises to 
undertakings and expects results, and is justified in so d@ing, 
which aside from this element of success aud merely in the light 
of worldly wisdom, would be visionary. Like the apostle at 
Ephesus, it urges and wisely urges, as reasons for success, the 
very obstacles which to the coolness of worldly wisdom would 
be reasons for inaction; “I will tarry at Ephesus, for there are 
many adversaries.” Thus impelled, Christians are not left to 
be floated up and down, like dead bodies by the currents of 
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outward influence, but they move against the current by an in- 
ward power. ‘Their zeal is fed, not by their geographies, but by 
their Bibles ; not by statistical tables of the growth of population, 
the length of rivers, the products of the soil, the number of Ro- 
manists, but by meditating on Christ and his cross, on sin and 
holiness, on heaven and hell, by entering that secret place of 
power, the closet of communion with God. 

This zeal springs not from associations of men, but from the 
power of the living God. [t makes its subjects, each in his own 
sphere, a missionary, and if need be, a martyr. It isa fire kin- 
died fresh from heaven, enveloping the soul, like the burning 
bush, ever burning, never consumed, a perpetual sacrifice to 
God. It does not lead the individual or the association to an- 
nounce to the world or even to themselves the marvelous work 
they are about to do—as if a reformation could be manufactured 
toorder. Their great deeds are wrought in unconsciousness from 
constraining love to Christ. In humble asking, “ What wilt thou, 
Lord, have me to do,” in the simple feeling, ““ We have done that 
which it was our duty to do,” they effect works, the greatness of 
which it will remain for posterity to discern. 

Now we affirm that under the pressure of an inward and di- 
vinely originated impulse like this, the great triumphs of Chris- 
tianity have been achieved. Not otherwise can future triumphs 
be expected. 

The apostles, had they deemed them important, had materials 
for eloquent appeals respecting the momentous issues depending 
on their labors, and the crisis in which they lived, surpassing all 
that are afforded by the unparalleled destinies of this great na- 
tion. But while external facts and anticipations of marvelous 
results constitute in these days, the staple of appeals in behalf of 
missions, the apostles, with the unconsciousness which marks 
true greatness, scarcely allude to such arguments. They draw 
their motives from Christ and his cross. In the simplicity of 
love to him they changed the character of the world. The 
greatest works of God in the kingdom of grace, like his ma- 
jestic movements in nature are marked by stillness in the 
doing of them, and reveal themselves by their effects. They 
come up like the silent sun, and show themselves by their own 
light. 

So likewise Luther did not set ont to work the reformation. He 
not even see in the outset the reformation needed. He simply 
followed the leadings of the Holy Spirit in the struggles of his 
own soul; he wrought out what the inward impulses of his own 
breast prompted him to work; he followed the spiritual light 
which was breaking in on his own mind; and behold, before he 
was aware of it, he was in the midst of the reformation. 
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The first settlers of New England illustrate the same truth. It 
was no expectation of founding an empire, of being enrolled ev- 
ery one among the benefactors of mankind, “all of them princes 
to look to,” which brought them hither. But with hearts yearn- 
ing for dear old England they came, impelled simply by the fear 
of the living God and the purpose to worship him according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. And when, at a later period, the 
emigrants to Massachusetts Bay beguiled the tedium of their voy- 
age by three sermons a day, little, we think, was said of the great 
and independent republic they were founding, and of all the 
issues for liberty and religion, for Christ and his church, which, 
in our minds, are indissolubly associated with their acts; but 
much was said of the love of Christ and the glory of God, of 
the doctrines of the cross, which were the springs of all their 
heroism, and of heaven and its blesseduess to which they looked 
forward as their reward. When we see the pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, hunting, fishing, digging, suffering, we can not separate 
their acts from the glory which has followed; we think of them, 
therefore, as conscious themselves that they were acting on a stage 
elevated to the gaze of posterity, and animated in their privations 
by anticipating the greatness of their future. But it was not 
so. ‘hey were in reality, buried from the world in the deepest 
obscurity for the time being ; and as to their future, their greatest 
concern was that it should not be to perish by the savages or by 
starvation. ‘Theirs was the stern and suffering toil of poverty, 
obscurity and disease, and hardship of every form: and the only 
glory which shone in their windowless cabins was the light of 
Calvary and of heaven. And had it been otherwise, if instead of 
this simple and sublime obedience to the Spirit’s teachings, to 
duty and the promptings of the spiritual life, they had lived in the 
foresight of their fame, and had left on record perpetual boast- 
ings of the greatness of their work, they would not have been 
the Christian heroes that they were, and the pigmies of this talk- 
ing age would point at them and cry, “ Hast thou become weak 
as we? Hast thou become like unto us?” 

Thus history teaches that the power of God working mightily 
in the human heart is the spring of all abiding spiritual power ; 
that it is only as men work out the sublime promptings of the 
inward spiritual life that they do great things for God. It is this 
which has actuated martyrs, missionaries and reformers. It is 
only as we are impelled in our benevolent enterprises by this 
heavenly influence that we can work and none can hinder it. 

But when the people of God are thus constrained to benevo- 
lent enterprises, they must be mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds. 

They must be so, because God is with them. “It is not by 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” And 
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when God's spirit has aroused his people and leads them forth to 
action, we may reasonably expect the same Spirit will attend 
their efforts with his renovating power. 

A second argument is, that this spiritual motive will bring into 
action the whole ability and energy of every one whom it con- 
trols. Without it the treasury of the Lord will be replenished 
by his servants only with the dribblings from the fullness of 
their basket and their store, and their prayers and efforts will be 
faint, partial, and inconstant. Excluding this, no motives from 
without, no eloquence in describing the greatness of the work, 

can touch the strongest and de bepest springs of feeling, and rouse 
the whole man to action. But when the hearts of Christians 
burn with the love of Christ constraining them, there will be the 
full development of all their resources of beneficence, of all the 
power of prayer and godly example, of self-denial and toil and 
entire consecration. ‘They will throw themselves into the war- 
fare and burn their boats, that retreat may be impossible. ‘Then 
thousands, whose talents are now buried, will become active, and 
Harlan Page and Thomas Cranfield will no longer be singulari- 
ties in the church. 

We urge, further, that, impelled by this divine impulse, the 
church may expect success, because it will infuse a living ener- 

gy of its own into every department of the missionary work. 

: hat work will not be machinery moved by the central power at 
New York or Boston; but the wheels will all be living wheels, 
and the spirit of the living creatures will be in the wheels. 
Every officer of the society, every contributor, every missionary, 
every member of an assisted church will be alive with all the 
heroism of Christianity, and the whole system, like a spirit’s 
nature, 

“ Vital in every part, 

Cannot but by annihilating die.” 


Should the central organization fail, this deathless and all-perva- 
ding energy would embody itself in some other form and work 
out its great results. And this is what prophecy foretells ; “ The 
Lord will create on every dwelling place in Mount Zion aud upon 
her assemblies a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a 
flaming fire by night ;” not on the tabernacle only and the great 
assemblies, but on every dwelling shall rest the Shekinah of 
God’s immediate presence. 

And is not this element of strength too much overlooked? 
Merged in associations, do we not expect too little from individ- 
uals? Isaac Taylor says that this age differs from preceding ages, 
in that “the influence of individual men seems to have ceased 
almost to make itself felt. The course of events and the pro- 
gress of opinion is the tide-wave of a mighty ocean, in relation 
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to which the very mention of individual agency would sound 
like a mockery.” But this is not true. It never will be true. 
Let a Paul arise to-day in the remotest corner of the earth, or 
amid its fiercest convulsions, and he will wield to-day Paul’s 
power. Did not Wilberforce and Mills make the world feel their 
influence? Let the current of events rush madly as it will, a 
soul filled with the Spirit and resting on the truth of God, will 
breast and turn it like a rock. It is true to-day as it was in the 
days of Paul, as true in America as it was in Palestine, that a 
soul filled with the Spirit will be mighty through God. Yet is 
not this too much forgotten? We talk sorrowfully of the Elijahs 
who once moved the world by their spiritual power. Where are 
the Elishas, who in the individual strength of their own reliance 
on God, call on the Lord God of Elijah and divide the waters 
before them? Oh, for the power of God’s Spirit to electrify the 
hearts of his people, to turn them from looking to one another, 
and to an arm of flesh, from leaning on their own machinery, 
on the outward and organized, and so burning incense to their 
own net, and bowing down to their own drag, and to compel 
them by constraining and resistless love to pray and toil and suf- 
fer in the work of Christ. 

This is what is now needed; that the vast circle of agencies 
which we have constructed, be electrified by the power of the di- 
vine Spirit, so that, touched at whatever point, it may give forth the 
shock of an invisible but resistless energy ; that there be in every 
breast the spirit of Gordon Hall, who otfered to work his passage 
to the heathen if necessary ; the’spirit of the two Moravians, who, 
finding in a heathen land an inclosure for lepers, the law of which 
was that they who once entered it should never come out, are 
reported to have gone into the doomed abode to preach Christ to 
its wretched occupants; the spirit which animated Newell and 
Judson, and prompted them not to wait for an organization to 
send them out, but to create one; the spirit of the Macedonian 
Christians, who, not waiting to be solicited, songht out an agen- 
cy to execute their beneficent plans, “ praying us,” says Paul, 
“with much entreaty to receive the gift and to take on us the 
fellowship of ministering to the saints.” One secret of the 
great success of the apostolic church was this very spirit of in« 
dividual love, this sense of individual responsibility, impelling 
them, as they were scattered abroad, to go everywhere preaching 
the word. Therefore, in their great conflict with Judaism and 
Paganism, like Michael’s angels in conflict with the legions of 
Satan, 

“each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory.” 
Such a spirit is essential to success. Pervading the church, it 
Vou. VILL 63 
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would realize the impassioned exclamation of Moses, “How 
should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight ;” 
and the hosts of God’s servants in their associated assaults on the 
kingdom of Satan, would be like the same angelic army, 
“though numbered such 

As each divided legion might have seemed 

A numerous host; in strength each armed hand 

A legion.” 
Without this fire of heaven burning in individual hearts, benev- 
olent associations are powerless. ‘They will be burning glasses 
to concentrate cold moonbeams. 

For all these reasons we may expect success, when the church 
is constrained to any enterprise by the heavenly impulse given 
by the Spirit of God. Some may fall in the conflict and seal 
their testimony with their blood. But every one who falls may 
adopt the prophetic words of Latimer to his companion at the 
stake, “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley; we shall this day 
light such a candle by God’s grace in England, as | trust, shall 
never be put out.” 

And it comes to pass always, even as Fuller has quaintly told 
us of the ashes and the doctrines of John Wickliffe; * But now 
such the spleen of the Council of Constance, as they not only 
cursed his memory, as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered 
that his bones, (with the charitable caution, if it may be discern- 
ed from the bodies of faithful people,) be taken out of the ground 
and thrown far off from any Christian burial. In obedience here- 
unto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of Lutter- 
worth, sent his officers, vultures with a quick scent at a dead 
carcass, toungrave him. Accordingly to Lutterworth they come, 
summer, commissary, Official, chancellor, proctors, doctors, and 
their servants, so that the remnant of the body would not hold 
out a bone among so many hands, take what was left ont of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into Swift, a 
neighboring brook running hard by. ‘Thus this brook conveyed 
his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the ashes of Wickliffe 
are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the 
world over.” 


The third condition of success is that we work in harmony 

with God’s acts of providence. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 
This is only the poet’s version of that truth of theology that 
God’s hand is in the course of events, and that would we work 
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successfully we must work with him. God must not only work 
in us, rousing us by divine motives to act, but around us, prepar- 
ing the way for our action. 

God prepares the way for the more signal movements in ad- 
vancing his kingdom by causing a restless expectancy of the ap- 
proaching change and preparation for it to pervade society. 
There springs up an undefined yearning for the new principle, 
which preseutly, more clearly uttered, will become the ceutre of 
thought and feeling, the staple of controversy, of eloquence, and 
of agitation, and the source of either quiet reformation or violent 
revolution. A dim consciousness of the uecessity and spirit 
of the crisis lies on the minds of men, in which the “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” which is at once the prophecy 
and the preparation of the future— 

“The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large.” 
So before Christ’s public appearance, the expectation of the ap- 
proach of a Savior had pervaded even the heathen nations ;* and 
when John appeared, “all men mused in their hearts of him, 
whether he were the Christ or not;” and Luther’s reformation 
was foreshadowed and rendered in some form inevitable, before 
Luther affixed his theses to the church door in Wittemberg. It 
is one of the most remarkable features of history that something 
of this sort has usually attended the epochs which have been 
memorable for the advancement of truth. ‘Therefore when the 
idea of the new movement comes to be unfolded, there is every- 
where a preparedness to receive it, and there is the movement 
not of one mind only, but the consentaneous movement of 
multitudes of minds in the same direction, constituting what has 
been called the spirit of the age. 

There is indeed, a fashionable cant about the spirit of the age 
and the law of progress, which being but a specious form of 
Pantheism, ascribes to blind development what resu!ts from the 
divine intelligence, and under the euphemism of ‘a law,” binds 
the course of human progress iu a real though disguised fatalism. 
But whatever follies may have been uttered in explaining it, the 
fact remains undeniable. In explanation of it we fall back, not 
on a law of progress which exists only in the imaginations of 
shallow philosophers, nor on a necessary development, nor on a 
personification of the spirit of the age, but on the doctrine of 
God’s eternal, all-embracing purpose—the doctrine which recog- 
nizes God’s hand in all events yet leaves all human action free ; 








* Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tem- 
pore Judea profecti rerum potirentur.— Suetonius, Vespasianus, 4. 

Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis Sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso tem- 
pore fore, ut valesceret Oriens profectique Judea rerum potirentur.— Tacitus, 


Hist. Lib. 5, cap. 13. 
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which sees in history not a blind and necessary development, but 
the acts of God, and those not disconnected acts and arbitrary 
fiats, but a harmonious, beautiful, and rational plan; which, 
midway between recognizing on the one hand the merely natu- 
ral and on the other an ageney of God so disconnected in its 
acts and so destitute of laws as to be equivalent to the mirac- 
ulous, combines all that is philosophical in the profoundest spec- 
ulations with the recognition of a personal “God employed in all 
the good and ill that checker life.” No refinement nor depth of 
speculation has produced a philosophy of history at once so pro- 
found, so consistent, so comprehensive, and so intelligible as the 
scriptural doctrine of the universal and eternal purpose of God. 

It is God, in the execution of this purpose, who awakens 
throughout a generation the spirit of the age. By this he pre- 
pares the way for the great enterprises which he is about to in- 
troduce in the advancement of his kingdom. And when the 
preacher, the reformer, the man or the association of the age ari- 
ses, society forms itself about the new idea; as a solution in the 
hand of a chemist, when bronght to the precise point of prepara- 
tion, changes its whole form and crystallizes around the solid that 
is thrust into it. It was so the churches formed themselves in 
beauty around the great idea of foreign missions when Mills and 
his compeers introduced it; and association after association, like 
crystals more precious than rubies, began to cluster around that 
heaven-born thought. And in vain will be every human effort 
to carry through a new idea without some divine preparation of 
this sort. ‘The man whose great mind conceives such an idea, 
however grand and true, will be imperiled by uttering it, will be 
in advance of his age, and cannot be appreciated tll after years. 
The Puritans could carry out their ideas of liberty only by flee- 
ing toa wilderness. Hampden on the battle-field, Russell, Sid- 
ney and Vane on the scaffold, shed their blood for liberty, but 
did not secure it for England. Wickliffe and Huss could not 
effect the reformation. ‘The many who, in the various strug- 
gles for the advancement of man, are entitled to the significant 
name, at once so sublime and so melancholy, of “ reformers be- 
fore the reformation,” were voices crying in the wilderness 
around them, to prepare the way for a brighter future; but they 
never realized their great ideas, for their time had not yet come. 
But when God in his providence has made any sentiment the 
spirit of the age, we had almost said it matters little who utters 
it, or with what feebleness, it will prevail. 

This truth is not applicable to missionary enterprises alone. 
The sentiment of liberty, which is now shaking the nations, is 
not the result of human calculation, but of the wisdom and power 
of God. It isa tide which he has been rolling on us from far 
across the ocean of the past. Instead of being caused, in its 
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present manifestations in this country, by fanatics at the North, 
or fanatics at the South, they are but the bubbles born on its ag- 
itated bosom. ‘T'o seek for quiet by any process that depends for 
success on stopping or checking its progress, is like saying to the 
ocean’s tide, “Thus far shalt thou come and no farther.” We 
have only to see that in it we act with God, carrying out the en- 
actinents of his law, the behests of his will. So shall we prosper. 

God must go before us in his providence, we say further, to 
remove obstructions and to open the field for labor. He led the 
Hawaiians to abandon their idolatry before a missionary had 
reached their shores. He awakened two of the Armenians to 
search the Scriptures and become prepared to be the nucleus of a 
reformation, before they had even heard of the missionaries. In 
all successful missions the finger of God can be discerned, pre- 
paring the way before them, and is often as conspicuous as was 
the pillar of cloud before the Israelites. And without such di- 
vine interposition we labor in vain. 

The movements of providence in displacing obstacles are some- 
times very sudden. An Italian revolution circulates more Bibles 
in Rome in one year, than had previously been circulated ina 
century, besides leading to the demonstration that when the Pope 
comes in, the Bible and liberty are shut out. The discovery of 
Californian gold effects changes in the field of labor, the duties, 
aud the opportunities of the churches, which the direct efforts of 
the nation could never have realized. As if to show us our 
weakness, after our toils have been in vain, compassing Jericho, 
again and again, God by some sudden stroke, casts the barrier 
down and we carry our triumphs farther in one year than we had 
done in twenty. 

Here, then, is forced on us the inference that it is our wisdom 
to concentrate our labors on the points where God is preparing 
the way for us. We must not waste our energies, toiling all the 
night and taking nothing, but must let down the net on the right 
side of the ship, where Christ by his providence has prepared for 
our success. And if the movements of providence are sudden, 
and the chariot of God advances with a rapidity that is fearful, 
yet our success depends on keeping pace with its advance. 
Though it taxes every energy, though it claims the choicest of 
our treasures and the dearest of our sons and daughters, yet have 
we no alternative but to work with God, to improve the opportnu- 
nities he offers ; lest falling behind, we come to the work after 
God has passed by it, and be left to blow our rams horus against 
massive and unshaken walls in vain. 

But it is not by sudden revolutions mainly that God removes 
the obstacles in the way of his cause; it is oftener by those si- 
lent influences, continued long unnoticed, which prepare the way 
for mighty changes, and which are consonant with the character 
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of him with whom one day is as a thousand years. American 
Independence, {« example, was not achieved by the revolution; 
it was a growth which began before the Pilgrims embarked in 
the Mayflower, and was advancing during all the years of colon- 
ial dependence. The revolution was but the violent shaking 
from the tree of the nut which had long been ripening and was 
now prepared to fall and send up a new tree from itself. A sin- 
gle new law which rose out of the chaos of the first French rey- 
olution, a law which prints no sheet, utters no sermon nor speech, 
records no vote, has yet for half a century been tending to make 
despotism impossible in France. It is the division of land into 
small freeholds, respecting which Daniel Webster prophesied 
thirty years ago; “If the French government do not change 
this law, the law ina century will change the government.” 
All history shows that great reformations are not the result of 
revolutions alone. ‘Though their ultimate development is often 
sudden and startling, yet is it the result of growth, the opening of 
the flower which for a century has been matpring, the bursting 
from its chrysalis tomb of the winged Psyche, which, in all its 
transformations, had been silently preparing for its birth of beauty. 
‘The world is not to leap into blessedness at a bound. Every great 
change attempted, aside from a regard to God’s providence work- 
ing a preparation for it, will be, as Christ himself significantly 
declared, a new patch on an old garment. A true reformation is 
not something which man makes, but something which, under 
man’s cultivation, lives and grows by the power of God. The 
kingdom of God is described by inspiration as a growth; and 
every change which is a real advancement of that kingdom 
will likewise be a growth. 

Hence we are not to infer that God does not go before us in his 
providence, because we do not see a sudden and marvelous sweep- 
ing away of obstacles. God helped Israel otherwise than by rain- 
ing stones on their enemies. When the first American missiona- 
ries were sent to India, British power there seemed to be the great- 
est obstacle in the way of access to the people. Yet facts have 
shown that that power, established there in God’s providence, 
did prepare the way for Christianity, and by influences such as 
missionaries could not have exerted, has crumbled the bulwarks 
of superstition. As in nature there are spring, summer, and har- 
vest, so in the cycles of God’s providence there are times of prep- 
aration and times of accomplishment ; and would we succeed, 
we must in each be laborers together with God. “ He that 
believeth shall not make haste” to outrun the providence of 
God, nor will he dare to fall behind it. He will sow in the 
spring, and cultivate in the summer, that in the fullness of time 
he may reap in harvest. 
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If then our missionary enterprises are to succeed, we must, in 
rosecuting them, not only employ as our instrumentality the 

truth of God, and be actuated by his Spirit, but we must work in 
the line of God’s providential workings. 

Here it is encouraging to remark, that when the power of 
God working in them mightily, has aroused his people to any en- 
terprise of beneficence, it is reasonable to expect that the hand of 
his providence wiil prepare the way before them. He will not 
lead them forth with one hand and hedge up their way with the 
other. When in our inmost hearts we hear the message of his 
Spirit, “Go forward,” we are justified in expecting that he will 
divide the sea before us. We never review the history of any 
great and successful enterprise of the church, but we find it fell 
of signal interpositions of God’s providence. The history of 
missions, the history of God’s church in America, the whole his- 
tory of Christianity, in fact, are continued verifications of this 
remark. ‘The same truth is remarkable in the history even of 
godly individuals who have wrought great things in the church. 
The attempt has been made to explain the marked frequency of 
providential interpositions recorded in the biographies of such 
men, by the remark that they who look for providences will not 
fail of providences to notice; as if interventions of providence in 
aid of the plans of these men were not more noticeable than in 
the lives of others. A more satisfactory explanation is found in 
the harmony between the operations of God’s Spirit and of his 
providence, so that when by his Spirit he rouses a man io work, 
by his providence he interposes to open the way for its accom- 
plishment. He that will work for God, will be permitted to 
work with God. 

If, then, God has, with divine energy, moved us to any work, 
if we feel in our closets the groanings of an unutterable desire, 
and pervading our lives the love of Christ, constraining us to that 
work, we should rejoice that the God of the closet is also the God 
of hosts; that the God who arouses these intense emotions and fires 
the soul with this apostolic zeal, is the God who “ doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven and among the inhabitants 
of earth; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
doest thou ?” 

Another reason for expecting that providence will aid our mis- 
sionary enterprises, is found in the fact that in them by laboring 
to propagate the gospel and to establish Christ’s kingdom, we 
are toiling for that end in subservience to which God has deter- 
mined the history of the world. If, any where in the area drain- 
ed by the Mississippi, whether on the Alleghanies or the Rocky 
Mountains, one falls in with a river, or even a brook, however 
small, he may be sure that by following it he will be brought to 
the father of waters, and be borne on his resistless course to the 
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ocean. So if any enterprise, however remote or small, ministers 
directiy to the kingdom of God, we know that by following it 
we shall be brought to the central channel, and be borne on the 
river of God in which from the beginning he has made all the 
currents of his providence and of his holy influences to unite. 

But leaving these more general grounds of encouragement, the 
particular dealings of God with this nation are a reason for expect- 
ing his cooperation to give success to our missionary enterprises, 
and to make this people powerful in forwarding his kingdom, 
His remarkable interpositions in behalf of his people in America 
are at once too numerous and too familiar to be detailed. We 
will dwell a moment on one point which has been less frequently 
the subject of comments. 

God’s dealings have always indicated a design that the greatness 
and influence of this nation should be attained by arts of peace, 
and that its power should lie in its character rather than in arms. 
Having opened to it a new continent, he has from the beginning 
indicated a design of securing to it a greatness, differing in kind 
from all preceding national greatness, and worthy of a new world. 
Lord Bacon has remarked, “ lu the youth of a state arms do flour- 
ish ; in the middle age of a state, learning ; and then both of them 
together for a time ; in the declining age of a state mechanical arts 
and merchandize.” ‘This has been true of the nations of the past. 
But this nation, first of all, has had a youth distinguished by educa- 
tion, inventions, commerce, aud religion rather than by arms. 
This speaks volumes as to the peaceful character of the greatness 
aud influence which providence has marked out for this people, 
and by which alone they can realize glory and power. And 
from the beginuing he has caused the circumstances of the people 
unusually to favor this result. He has separated us from the old 
world by the ocean, and cut us loose from the entanglements of 
European nations. In driving our ancestors to America, he 
compelled them to leave behind the old feudal institutions which 
military age had incorporated into the very frame-work of society. 
Then the whole history of the colonies made it inevitable that 
this nation should be a confederation of smail republics, a const- 
tution of government least compatible with a state of war. The 
richness of the country in resources necessarily stimulated the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 
And God has given to religion and education and their institu- 
tious a universality and power elsewhere unknown; and by ase- 
ries of revivals of religion, reaching back with some interruptions 
to the settlement of New England—revivals distinguished io 
their frequency, character, and results, from any development of 
religion in Europe—has sustained aud extended that influence. 
‘These are plain tokens of a path opened by God to greatness by 
arts of peace, aud to power by character and example—a power, 
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which, were it but fostered by a growing intelligence, virtue, and 
piety in the people, and justice and moderation in the govern 
ment, would give us an influence on the nations mightier than all 
armies can acquire. 

And already is God indicating his disposition to enable us to 
extend this influence to other nations, not by arms and the rapa- 
city of conquest, but by bringing to us opportunities of peaceful 
influence. By an immigration having no parallel iu extent since 
the migration of the nations, he is bringing the world to school 
tous. And this migration is marked by the facility with which 
the emigrants become assimilated to the population. While in 
Hungary, for example, will be found to-day, Magyars, Sclavoni- 
ans, Wallachians, who by migration were brought together eight 
hundred years ago, and who, living side by side under the same 
government, have retained their own languages and customs en- 
tirely distinct, here the grandchild of the emigrant is often un- 
distinguishable from the descendants of the original inhabitants, 
Even differences of religion give way to this assimilating pow- 
er. The Romanist is compelled to uulearn old prejudices and to 
look with new feelings at passing events. If he does not rejoice 
at the flight of the Pope and the oceupation of Rome by repub- 
licans, if he sympathizes not with Italians against the priesthood 
and with liberty and toleration everywhere against the hoary 
despotisms which the Pope has blessed and defended, he finds 
himself opposed to the sympathies of all around him. The 
priesthood even, can not avow their wonted sympathy with hier- 
archy without the risk of estranging the members of their own 
church, and Romish bishops become the advocates of freedom. 
These influences react on the nations of Europe. Besides, God 
is already attracting the attention of European nations amid the 
convulsions at home, to the stability of our government aud the 
order of our people, changing the long familiar language of con- 
tempt to that of admiration, and thus giving us an illustration of 
the power which must result to us from a continuance of peace, 
justice, order, and stability. And, as regards our influence on 
less enlightened nations, it must be added that the nation itself 
confronts the strongholds of heathenism, and our language, our 
literature, and our race are extending, so that they who speak 
English will soon be more numerous, as already they are im- 
measurably more influential, than those who speak Chinese. 

This, then, is the character, these the sources of influence, 
these the opportunities of using it which the providence of God 
marks out for this nation. Thus nurtured to strength she will 
need no martial weapons to assert her power, but will awe the 
nations by her nod and control them by the breath of her mouth. 
if she steadily pursues this path which heaven has marked out, 
and by peace, justice and beneficence, by education and re- 
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ligion, secures prosperity, the only words which can describe her 
destined glory, and her influence for good, are the inspired num- 
bers in which rapt prophets have sung the consummation of man’s 
blessedness on earth. ‘To this end every statesman, every patriot 
should guide her expanding energies. But if she forget this end 
and these conditions of her proffered triumph, if her statesmen 
lose sight of these elements of the nation’s greatness in the strife 
of party aud of personal ambition, if America turn aside from 
this open path to glory such as no nation ever won, to take up 
instead the old and faded laurels of military prowess, and by in- 
justice, oppression, rapacity, and conquest seek for greatness only 
to find disgrace, her ruin will be such as no words can describe, 
no tears adequately lament; a fall more terrible and disgraceful 
than earth ever witnessed in the history of nations: for no other 
was ever set apart on a continent by itself as a spectacle to the 
world ; none ever had such a history ; none ever had opened such 
a path to greatness by arts of peace, such an opportunity to con- 
quer the world by character and example, and to control it by be- 
neficence. 

Therefore in directing our energies to spread the gospel through 
the land, we are but working with the great desigus of God, and 
contributing most effectually to the nation’s true greatness and 
power. And every effort of ours to induce Americans to send 
the gospel abroad is but working according to the great mission 
of the nation, by the very means which God has ever pointed 
out, and in some small measure is disciplining and developing 
that benevolence which, if America fail not of her duty, is yet to 
subdue and bless the world. 

It only remains to add that we have encouragement to expect 
God’s providential aid from the success which has already attended 
our missionary work. On this point we can notenlarge. Yet in 
respect to Home Missions we will record our deliberate opinion 
that, since the primitive triumphs of Christianity, history has no 
record of so many hundreds of missionary churches planted in 
so short a time, with so small an expenditure of means, with an 
influence so wide and growing, and producing a change from 
what would otherwise have been the character of the country 
they occupy, so great in itself and so momentous in its results. 


These, then, are the divinely appointed conditions of our suc- 
cess—that our instrumentality be the truth which the Holy Ghost 
reveals; that we be impelled to the work by the power of God 
working in us mightily; and that the pillar and cloud of God’s 
providence go before us, and we keep pace with him as he opens 
the way. These conditions being complied with, be enemies 
and obstacles what they may, success is sure. "Then let re- 
volutions fail; let despotism rebuild its burued thrones ; let ini- 
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quity strengthen its strong holds and gather its hosts for battle ; 
the church armed in the panoply of God and mighty through 
him, will look on the gathering hosts and say; “ All nations 
compass me about; but in the name of the Lord I will destroy 
them. ‘They compass me about like bees; they are quenched 
as the fire of thorns; for in the name of the Lord 1 will destroy 
them.” 

Ezekiel saw a sublime vision of the throne of God, upheld on 
a firmament by living creatures and moving on high aud dreadful 
wheels. But to our view opens a reality more sublime, which 
that vision may fittly emblem—the throne of God moving in 
conquest through the world. ‘The agencies which the church 
furnishes for the salvation of men are the living wheels on which 
that throne moves In its triumphant progress. We desire only 
that the wheels of that agency be flashing with the lamps of 
eternal truth, impelled by the spirit of the living vision, and—at 
once bearing the throne and moved by the living power of him 
that sits upon it—go whithersoever the living creatures go, stand 
when they stand, be lifted up when they are lifted up. Then 
shall they accompany and bear the throne of God over the earth ; 
and in the triumphant progress of that glory, we shall be per- 
mitted, like the rapt prophet, to hear “the noise of their wings, 
like the noise of great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, as 
the noise of a host ;” and the firmament above, like dazzling erys- 
tal, shall shine with brighter luster, and the rainbow round about 
the throne beam with a lovelier radiance, till, the victory com- 
pleted, we shall hear the shout of triumoh which burst on the ear 
of the last of the prophets, “the voice of a great multitude, like 
the voice of many waters and the voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying; Alleluia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


— — — eee 


Art. lI.—REFORM AND REFORMERS. 


Reform and Reformers. A Sermon delivered at Norfolk, Conn, 
By Joseru Exprivée, Pastor of the Congregational Church. 


In this discourse the author speaks of reforms in reference to 
specific moral evils that corrupt and afflict society. The particu- 
lar topics upon which he dwells are, the nature of such reforms, 
the meaus of promoting them, and the spirit in which these 
means are to be employed. These topics are discussed for the 
most part with judgment and ability. Yet the spirit and tone of 
the discourse favors reform aud reformers less, and the opposite 
side of conservatism more, than accords with our own impulses 
and principles. 
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Our object, however, at this time, is not to give a particular ex- 
amination of the discourse before us, but rather to take occasion 
to express some thoughts of our own on the subject of outward 
reformations in society—in other words on the subject of amelior- 
ating the condition of men by making their outward practice con- 
furm to the rules of goodness and of the general welfare. 


We say then in the first place that there should be entertained 
and cultivated in the community a just sense of the importance 
of outward social reformations and improvements. 

Not infrequently do we meet with the idea, especially among 
the Christian miuistry and in the Christian church, that mere out- 
ward reformations and improvements are of little worth ; that 
nothing is of much real value which falls short of reforming or 
improving the heart, and bringing the controlling inward princi- 
ple of the man into loyalty to God. ‘This idea seems to havea 
place in the discourse before us. The author in defining the na- 
ture of social reforms, says, “ The thing to be done, as I appre- 
hend, is to induce the given wrong-doers to abandon their evil 
practices from a sense of duty; to do it on account of the sinfal- 
ness of those practices, and on the ground of moral obligation.” 
Aud he seems to set a very slight value upon any changes which 
do not spring from holy motives. Now it is true, indeed, that 
God does not justify as his accepted subjects, any workers of good 
who are not governed by the principle of obedience to him. 
And it is true, moreover, that outward good is most sure to be 
wrought by those who are controlled by that inward principle. 
Yet it is true, also, that a vast deal of social good is wrought 
by those who have not, and profess not to have, the spirit of piety. 
And good is good, is of value, however it is wrought. 

The worth of what we here call outward social reformations 
and improvements, may be illustrated by the history of the tem- 
perance enterprise—au enterprise, which, of itself, aimed only to 
accomplish certain outward effects, viz., the abstinence from using 
or vending intoxicating drinks as a beverage. It is unneces- 
sary to inform any intelligent observer, of the vast amount of so- 
eial evil that has been removed and prevented, and of social good 
that has heen secured, even by the partial suceess of this enter- 
prise. Who can estimate the misery of individuals, of families, of 
kindred, of society, which has been made to give place to com- 
fort and happiness, wherever, by that enterprise, abstinence and 
sobriety have been substituted for drunkenness, and the perni- 
cious issues of the distiller and vender have been stopped? And 
if this outward reformation, with its social effects, was all the re- 
sult, that is of inestimable worth. Surely it is good to stop hu- 
man misery, and put in its place human comfort and enjoyment, 
even if the result of piety is not reached. It surely is good to 
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restore to the worse than widow her husband, and to the worse 
than orphans their father, and to society a well-doing man. It 
surely is for the common good to extinguish the fires of social 
evil, to dry up any copious sources of personal corruption, crime 
and ruin—to turn the fountains of social danger into foundations 
of social security. It surely is worth something to substitute so- 
briety for drunkenness, industry for idleness, competence for pov- 
erty, plenty for want, good raiment for rags, smiles for tears, and 
glad hearts for broken ones. 

But this is not all. This outward reformation and improve- 
ment prepares the way for inward renovation. Many are the 
instances in which the first has been the forerunner of the last. 
And with reason. He who forsakes the haunts of drunkenness 
for the sanctuary, the influences of corrupt companions for the 
influences of home and of orderly society, and allows a sober 
mind to take the place of a mind excited or stupified by the in- 
toxicating cup, is in a promising way to be affected and renewed 
by the truth and Spirit of God. Outward reformation or im- 
provement, though falling far short of inward and spiritual refor- 
mation, does prepare the way for it, and in a measure, produces it. 

A reformation or improvement, as we see from this illustration, 
may be merely outward in its direct aim and result, and yet of 
great value, demanding our interest, our enthusiasm, and our per- 
severing and strenuous agency. Indeed, if we refer to the ex- 
ample of the divine model, Jesus Christ, we find that a large part 
of his labors had, for their direct aim, an outward result—the re- 
lief of some form of misery, or the communication of some tem- 
poral comfort, healing the sick, feeding the hungry, giving eyes 
to the blind, and ears to the deaf, and feet to the lame. 

The importance of this work of reforming and improving the 
outward practice of mankind, is seen at a glance, when we 
consider how large a part of the evil and misery in the world, 
which it is so desirable to remove and prevent, is produced by the 
wrong doing of men, and would be prevented by the prevention of 
that wrong doing; or is produced by outward causes of some kind 
which proper benevolent effort might remove. How much of this, 
is produced by the practice, just referred to, of using and vending 
intoxicating liquors for beverage ; how much by established haunts 
of lewdness and gambling ;‘how much by the lack of wise and 
efficient systems of proper education ; how much by various, and 
almost accredited, forms of dishonesty or injustice in business ; 
how much by unequal and wrong principles and methods of busi- 
ness, which now few even suspect to be wrong; how much by the 
system of personal slavery ; how much by oppressive systems of 
government, under which multitudes are born to be worse off than 
dogs and horses, the prey of ignorance, of privation, of injustice, 
of disease, and of desolating famine. It was with special refer- 
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ence to such causes of human suffering and degradation in the 
outward practice and customs of men that Christ said, “I came 
not to send peace on the earth, but the sword.” There is much 
more progress to be made in the application of the truths of 
Christianity to the outward practice of men than in the compre- 
hension and understanding of those truths themselves. It has 
been well said by an eloquent preacher “the world is able to bear 
the doctrine of Christ ; but nothing would convulse it so soon or 
so profoundly, as this day to insist upon the utmost practical ful- 
fillment of that doctrine. It is sufficiently difficult to inspire men 
with the idea of high spiritual truth; but this is much easier 
than to procure their practical assent to the golden rule. The 
most radical book on earth is the Bible. Let the absolute re- 
quirements of the New ‘Testament be peremptorily laid upon 
business, pleasure, social usage, political economy, and the whole 
of public procedure, and it would be like the letting loose of tor- 
nadoes in the forest. Let an angel of God come down to mea- 
sure the ways of men, and to cliange all that disagreed with the 
golden rule, in the family, in the shop, in the ways of commerce, 
in social and political life, and the clamor of resistance would fill 
the heavens !’"* 

Now it will conduce vastly to the relief of human misery, 
and to the promotion of human enjoyment and improvemeut, to 
apply to the outward practice of mankind, to their customs and 
institutions, these rules of the gospel, which are only the rules of 
justice and of a wise benevolence—to apply them, not by rash 
experiments, or by violent changes, but wisely and kindly, with 
careful regard to the end in view, viz., human welfare. It is of 
immense importance to reform every thing in the customs and 
practices and institutions of society, that produces evil, aud to 
preserve and improve every thing therein that produces good. 

| We should be reformers of all that is evil, and conservatives of 
all that is good. ‘That is according to the apostolic direction to 
prove, try, or enterprise all things, and hold fast that which is good. 
Such is the true conservatism. How different from a conserva- 
tism which is quite common—a conservatism of all that is fixed 
and established, whether good or bad—a conservatism which has 
its eyes fastened on the past ; which sees no evil in the old, and 
no good in the new; which regards all change as deterioration, 
and all disposition to change as dangerous radicalism—a couser- 
vatism which, in the language of another, “ forever prays ‘ thy 
kingdom come’ and yet forever fights each advancing step of 
that kingdom asa rash innovation.” Men should be mindful how 
much of human wretchedness, sin, degradation and ruin is 
caused or occasioned by the wrong practices, customs and iusti- 
tutions of men, and how much of human comfort, virtue, eleva- 
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tion, and salvation is produced by right customs and institutions ; 
and they should evee do what in them lies to reform the one, and 
to improve the other. 


In all endeavors to ameliorate the condition of society, by re- 
formivg and improving customs and institutions, men should 
guard against an impracticable spirit. 

To such a spirit, those warmly engaged in such endeavors are 
quite liable. ‘They have their views of what onght to be, and 
are very liable to insist on that, and to refuse to do anything, or 
cooperate in doing anything, short of that. We should not forget 
the truth contained in the familiar and homely maxim, that “ half 
a loaf is better than no bread ;” nor the truth, illustrated by all his- 
tory. that reforms and improvements always come by degrees, 
They can be produced, in communities and nations, only by 
union and codperation among those who desire them. Those 
who desire them have quite various views, both as to doctrines 
and measures. And if each insists on reducing to practice his 
own doctrines, and on adopting his own favorite measures, those or 
nothing ; if each insists that all must come to his plans; there can 
be no coéperation, and nothing, or very little, can be done. Let 
each, indeed, unfold his own views of truth, duty, and policy. 
Thus the real truth will be elicited, understood and impressed. 
But we should not be impracticable. We should be willing to 
coéperate with others, so far as they do agree with us. If we 
can not unite to aim high, then we should unite to aim lower. If 
we cali not unite to do an important thing at once, but can unite 
to do it by degrees, the latter is the course of wisdom and duty. 
It is better unitedly to aim at a good but partial result, and ac- 
complish it, than to have separate aims, though some of them be 
higher and better, and accomplish nothing. It is better to carry 
afew letters in the alphabet of wise and useful reformation, by 
union and coéperation, than to fail of carrying even one, by in- 
sisting each on a different letter, though some should aim at the 
higher letters. It is certainly better to unite in saying A to-day, 
and B to-morrow, and C next day, and so on, till by degrees the 
whole alphabet is carried, than to insist on saying the whole at 
once, and to aid in nothing short of that, when that, owing to the 
diverse views and plans of well disposed men, is for the present, 
utterly impracticable. If we can not do what we would, we 
should do what we can. If we cannot accomplish what, in our 
view, is first best, we should do what is second best, or third best, 
rather than do nothing. 

Owing to the imperfection of human nature and human char- 
acter, we frequently see manifestations of this impracticable spirit 
amoug those who are earnest and zealous for reforms and im- 
provements in customs and institutions. We should guard against 
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this on the one hand; while, on the other hand, we should cult. 
vate an earnest and zealous spirit in behalf of human welfare. 

And yet, in this connection, it ought to be said, that it is better 
to be impracticable zealots in reform than those who are indisposed 
to do anything except to cling to things just as they are. For the 
former answer the good purpose of rousing the community to a 
sense of the existence of great evils, and to the necessity of re- 
forming them; and though unfit to be leaders, and to plan meas- 
ures, they often awaken and cal! in others, of less impulse and 
more wisdom, who at length take the helm; whereas the latter 
answer no purpose in such matters, except the poor purpose of an 
indiscriminate and blind holding back. 

Ouce, when our Savior was on earth, as he was passing along, 
many of his disciples, there in the open way, began to praise 
God with a lond voice. Whereupon some among the multitude, 
thinking, probably, that the disciples, in their zeal, were very in- 
decorous and “ ultra,” spoke to Jesus, and said unto him, “ Master, 
rebuke thy disciples.” And he answered and said unto them, “I 
tell you, that if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out.” So it may well be said with regard to 
those who are called with some justice, impracticable zealots and 
ultraists in reform; if these should hold their peace, others who 
account themselves wiser, very likely would sleep, and sleep on, 
over human wrong and degradation and misery till the very stones 
would cry out. Still, thongh it would not be well for them to 
hold their peace, it would be well if they would temper their 
zeal with discretion, and cultivate that practicable spirit which 
would unite their strength with that of others. 


Another thought is worth expressing. "They who are disposed 
or engaged to ameliorate the condition of their fellow men by 
reforming and improving customs and institutions, should not 
war upon each other, but should treat one another with concilia- 
tion and charity. 

A man of observation is tempted to conclude that Christians 
and philanthropists are peculiarly prone to quarrel. It is certain- 
ly true that they have in all ages spent in contending with each 
other, and that pot without acrimony and a very uncourteous no- 
meuclature, too much of that strength which should have been 
expeuded on their benevolent and pious objects. There is a 
reason for this on the one hand in human weakness and imper- 
fection, and on the other hand in the intense interest which 
Christians and philanthropists feel in the plans to which they are 
devoted ; an interest, which, in their weakness, renders them in- 
tolerant of differences and obstacles. 

This disposition has been especially manifest in the movements 
of good men with regard to an institution which all good men 
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deplore—the institution of slavery. The trne friends of the op- 

assed African race have been very much divided into parties, 
blind almost to each other’s merits; and have expended more 
strength in warring with each other than upon the objects which 
they all have desired to accomplish. ‘The result of such disa- 
greement and contentions has, according to natural laws, been 
unhappy. Much strength has been wasted, much labor lost, 
many alienations produced. Many have been placed in false po- 
sitions, and have been led to believe that many, who are really 
good, are enemies of all goodness. On which side there has been 
most fault it is difficult and unnecessary to say. On the one 
hand, many a generous, noble man has been made a fanatic by 
calling him a fanatic; and, by a cold, unsympathizing and bitter 
opposition to his well meant and at first not very unwise efforts 
for a good object, and by covering him with odinm and suspicion, 
has been almost driven to employ all the energies of his burning 
soul in the course of a moral Ishmaelite. And on the other hand, 
many a true friend of the African race has beeu almost driven by 
a want of sympathy with the difficulties of his position, or by un- 
just imputations and indiscriminate abuse, into a position of an- 
tagonism to every plan for their emancipation. and almost every 
plan for ameliorating their hard condition. Many a mau has 
been made pro-slavery by calling him pro-slavery. We may 
hope that a wiser day has dawned with regard to this intensely ins 
teresting subject. It may be hoped that good men will henceforth 
be more united in their feelings and acts respecting it, remember- 
ing that few have been sufficiently free from blame to cast stones 
at others. 

But not only on this subject, which has been introduced here 
chiefly for illustration, but on all subjects that relate to social re- 
form and improvement, it is wise to act upon the rule not to con- 
tend, certainly not with any harshness, with auy mau who has in 
the main a right spirit, and is aiming at a good result. He should 
be permitted to work. He should not be abused for his errors 
or mistakes. He should not be put down. ‘The action of the 
right spirit within him, and the sympathy of others so far as 
they can agree with him, together with wise counsel kindly 
given, will correct his errors far sooner than opposition. On this 
plan far the most will be accomplished both for God and man. 
Reformeis and philanthropists should never speud their strength 
and aggravate their differences, and sour their spirits, and leave 
their great work to stand still, by contending with each other. 
Kach one should do his own guod rather than employ himself in 
hunting and proclaiming bis brother’s heresy or error. 


Moreover in the work of ameliorating the condition of men by 
reformation and improvement in practices and institutions, while 
Vor. VIII. 65 
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our chief reliance is to be placed upon the Christian church, there 
are agencies outside of the church which should be valued and 
sought and enlisted. In all measures which have for their object 
the good of the race, the church of Christ should be foremost, 
since he was, and since such measures spring from the principles 
which he taught, especially from the principle of human brother- 
hood. And when the church is not foremost in wise measures 
for promoting buman welfare, then its apostasy will be proved. 
For by its fruits it is known, 

But that is a very narrow idea, wliich sometimes issues from the 
pulpit, that the church alone is to be engaged, or relied on, in 
works of reformation and improvement. Aid is to be sought and 
employed, in whatever quarter it can be obtained. In social re- 
forms and improvements much may be done by appealing to the 
seuse of justice, to the generous impulses, to the humane feelings, 
and to the interests, of men who are without piety. How much 
has been done for example in the temperance reformation by 
men outside of the church. And how can that enter) rise triumph 
in any community, it the aid of those withont the church is not 
accepted and sought? In any outward reformation or improve- 
ment, we should accept aid, real aid, from whatever motive it is 
given. If a man, for instance, will practice on the principle of 
opposing in himself and others the use and sale of intoxicating 
drinks, his aid is to be accepted, even if he gives it from a selfish 
motive, for example from parsimony. ‘That is better than to sell 
or to driuk a pernicious beverage. And so with regard to all so- 
cial evils we should get aid in reforming them wherever we can 
find it. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of these days, that the ideas 
and principles of Christianity have a wide influence outside of 
the church. Christianity affects men far beyond the limits of 
those who are truly Christian in heart. The effect of the gospel 
is such ag in a measure to imbue the mind of the whole commn- 
nity with its views of justice and benevolence. * Even infideli- 
ty,” it has been shrewdly said, “ has become in these days al- 
most hopefully pious.” ‘The public opinion and the spirit of the 
age have been so far affected by Christianity as to require that 
men who would be respected must have at Jeast an outward re- 
gard to the welfare of society and of the race. May it be so, it 
will he so, more and more. And God forbid that the church 
should act on the narrow plan of monopolizing the work of do- 
ing good. She should seek to engage as many as she can in the 
various works of philanthropy and plans for the relief and im- 
provement of the race, from whatever motive they act ; if with a 
good motive, very well; if from a bad motive, better that than 
to do nothing, or to do evil, from a bad motive. Paul weut far- 
ther than this, and applied this principle to the work of preach- 
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ing the gospel. “Same indeed,” says he, “ preach Christ even of 
envy and strife and some also of good will. The one preach 
Christ of contention, supposing to add afiliction to my bonds: 
but the other of love, knowing that T am set for the defence of 
the gospel. What then? notwithstanding every way whether 
in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and therein do I re- 
joice, yea and will rejoice.” 


Art. I11.—GOBAT’S ABYSSINIA. 


Journal of three Years Residence in Abyssinia. By Rev. Samver. 
Gosat, now Bishop of Jerusalem. Preceded by an Introdue- 
tion, geographical and historical, on Abyssinia. ‘Trans!ated 
from the French, by Rev. Sereno D. Crank. Accompanied 
with a biographical sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Roserr Barrp, 


D.D. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd. 1850. 


Tats work makes us acquainted with a missionary who by his 
talents, humility, piety and devotedness, has drawn from Dr. 
Baird the testimouial, ““ We do not believe that Henry Martyn 
was a more remarkable man.” One of our oldest missionaries in 
Syria, while on a visit to this country recently, publicly expressed 
his esteein for Gobat in language notlesseniphatic. tn bringing 
to our notice the character and labors of such a man, this journal 
is the more interesting, because it exhibits an aspect of Episco- 
pacy the very opposite of that pitiful exhibition of hierarchical 
meanness and arrogance, by which Bishop Southgate so long held 
the Episcopal church pilloried before the abhorrent gaze of Chris- 
tendom. Here is no inkling of prelatical assumption, no fawning 
on the dignitaries of a corrupt church, no wheedling recom- 
mendations of the missionary’s own church to his degraded hear- 
ers by the likeness of its government and ritual to theirs; but 
the uncompromising rebuke of those priests aud dignitaries for 
their dependence on forms, the faithful preaching of faith m 
Christ and repentance from dead works as the essentials of piety, 
the manly teachings of a true embassador of Christ that all of 
every church who are born of the Spirit, and ouly they, are the 
elect of the one spiritual and universal church. In these days of 
prelatical pruriency, and tape and muslin Laud-worship, it is re- 
freshing to find such a heart throbbing beneath a bishop's lawn, 
and to know that the Church of England has honored the Epis- 
copal office by giving it to such a man, and assigning to it so 
truly an apostolical work. And as the history of different evan- 
gelical denominations shows in each such gems of piety, we re- 
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joice that God has chosen treasures on the earth, more than we 
in our little circle are familiar with, and that gems of various 
names, and form, and color, but all precious stones—the jasper, 
the sapphire, the chalcedony, the emerald, the topaz, and ame- 
thyst—will be brought forth to enrich the Savior’s crown in that 
day when he shall make up his jewels. In this way the mis- 
sionary work is effective in promoting Christian union. Not onl 
as Christians become engaged in it do their Shibboleths dwindle 
in their own estimate, but it draws out and holds up to notice in 
every sect engaged in it, the present exhibitions of godliness, and 
thus compels each to discern in the other the features of their 
common Savior. ‘Those sects, therefore, that call themselves 
Christian, without engaging in missionary efforts, onght not to 
wouder at finding themselves out of the electric circle of Chris- 
tian sympathy and fellowship. 

The book under review is also interesting and valuable on ac- 
count of the information which it contains respecting Abyssinia, 
especially respecting the present condition and past history of the 
Abyssinian church—information not elsewhere easily accessible 
to the mass of readers. Says Dr. Baird, “It gives us a more 
correct idea of Abyssinia, and of the temporal and spiritual con- 
dition of its inhabitants, than any other book in the English lan- 
guage.” Thus it is a new proof of the indirect influence of mis- 
sions in extending knowledge—an influence so important that a 
complete set of the Missionary Herald is songht after as a valu- 
able acquisition to the university libraries of Germany. ‘To the 
ordinary attraction of a narration of the exploration of an inter- 
esting and unknown conntry, this work adds the tender and 
mournful interest which every Christian must take in the story 
of an ancient but fallen church, an interest akin to that with 
which the traveler explores the site of the seven churches of 
Asia or gazes ou the saered ruins of the Holy Land, an interest 
in this case attended with an unusual zest of novelty, because of 
all the ancient churches which survive, that of Abyssinia has been 
least known. 

The work is translated faithfully, but without severity, in an 
easy style. The reader may sometimes grow weary with the re- 
cord of discussions between the missionary and the natives; but 
if he studies them as exhibiting the characteristics of Abyssinian 
Christianity and the workings of the Abyssinian mind, and as 
exhibiting the character and extraordinary skill of the mission- 
ary, he will not fail to be interested ; and we are mistaken if, on 
closing the book, he will not find stamped on his mind a vivid 
picture of Abyssinian life, manners, character, and religion. 


Abyssinia, the Ethiopia of the ancients, has been called the 
Switzerland of Africa. According to Pinkerton it is seven hun- 
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dred and seventy miles in length and five hundred and fifty in 
breadth, and estimated to contain from four to five millions of 
inhabitants. As the traveler disembarks on the coast of the Red 
Sea, he encounters first a tract of sandy country, producing little 
but mimosas, some of which are forty feet in height. A part of 
this tract, four days journey in length and three in breadth, is 
covered with salt. For the first half mile the salt is soft, but 
after this it lies perfectly pure and hard, like snow which has been 
partially thawed and then frozen. Plates of this, ten inches long 
and three inches wide, are used in trade for money. Persevering 
in his toilsome journey across this barren tract, the traveler finds 
the country rising in broad terraces, and at last breaking into ab- 
rapt mountain peaks, covered with perpetual snows, which no 
European has ever trodden. On entering the higher land, the 
ground becomes more moist, springs break ont at his feet, and fine 
streams, principally the upper branches of the Nile, meander 
through all the country, and beautiful lakes spread out their placid 
waters. In some sections he sees forests, couspicuous in which 
is the singular kolquall, which “ spreading its wide branches en- 
tirely destitute of foliage, presents a spectacle very much resem- 
bling an enormous chandelier.” Usually he sees stretching 
abroad a fertile and well watered country, destitute of trees. 
The hill sides are whitened with flocks of sheep and goats, and 
abound with herds of cattle and horses of a superior breed. In- 
terspersed are fields cultivated with much care, in which grow 
wheat, barley, millet, maize, /ef—a kind of wheat much used 
for bread—and occasionally esculent vegetables. In some parts 
of the country three crops of grain are harvested in the year. 
Scattered about, especially around the churches, date, orange, 
and citron trees are seen ; atid in the western part of the country, 
are vineyards and large plantations of cotton ; also coffee grow- 
ing in an uncultivated state.* Isolated habitations are here and 
there seen clinging to the sides of the mountains, and the coun- 
try is covered with cities and villages, generally built on a hill 


* Poncet, a French physician, who penetrated Abyssinia near the beginning 
of the last century, says, “ There is perhaps scarcely a country on the globe so 
thickly peopled, or the soil of which is so rich and productive, as the soil of 
Ethiopia. Al! the valleys and the sides of the mountains nearly to the tops, 
are, for the most part, subdued and molded by the hand of cultivation; and the 
plains are mantled with aromatic plants, which shed around them a delightful! 
fragrance, and which generally grow to a size nearly four times as large as the 
same species in the soils of India. I have never seen anywhere in Europe so 
many streams of water as flow through this country in every direction. They 
profusely water every plain and valley in Abyssinia, and their banks are gar- 
nished with an exuberant covering of the most beautiful flowers. The forests 
abound with the orange, the lemon, and the pomegranate, which load the air 
with their enlivening perfumes. There are also roses diffusing an odor far 


more delicious and aromatic than any of the most delightful that are found 
among us.” 
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for defense. The largest city is Gondar, estimated by Bruce to 
contain ten thousand families. Owing to the scarcity of timber 
you look almost in vain for houses built of wood ; and the art of 
building with stone is unknown ; you discover, therefore, only a 
multitude of small circular houses, built of mud, straw and rushes, 
and occasionally a dwelling belonging to some of the more dis- 
tingnished families, consisting of a number of rooms ranged 
around an open court. The churches are small and of the same 
circular form. ‘The country is rich in gold and iron. In passing 
through Abyssinia the traveler experiences all the varieties of 
climate. [n the lower parts of the country the mercury often 
rises to 100° of Fahrenheit; in the elevated valleys and on the 
table land you breathe a delicious and exhilarating atmosphere ; 
above are regious of perpetual frost. Were it but renovated by 
Christian civilization, it would be one of the most delightful of 
countries. 

Abyssinia was formerly one empire. ‘The emperor still resides 
at Gondar, but his power is only nominal. It will be sufficiently 
accurate to say that the country is divided into three principali- 
ties, Tigre in the North, Amhara in the center, and Shoa in the 
South. Each is under the government of a Aas, who is in re- 
ality independent and wields in his own territories an unlimited 
despotism. For generations past the country has been the scene 
of anarchy and civil war. For three hundred years it has suf- 
fered from frequent inroads of the Gallas, nearly twenty tribes of 
whom, independent of each other, are now established within its 
bounds. <A few of these have taken the Christian name, a few 
are Mohammedans, the majority are pagans. ‘They are savages 
of peculiar brutality, slaying men, women, and children wherever 
they extend their ravages. “A Galla, who has never imbrued 
his hands in a human being’s blood, is despised by ail his ac- 
quaintances, and his wife is still more contemptible. When she 
goes to get wood or water, the wife of some one who has mur- 
dered, takes her load from her by force, she daring neither to de- 
fend herself nor even to cry for help, on the contrary, she seeks 
to revenge herself on her husband. who can have no peace at 
home, till he brings positive proof that he has also killed a man.” 

The Abyssinians vary in color, according to their situation in 
the country, from black to copper color. Their physical struc- 
ture has little in common with the negroes. Some of our reads 
ers may be interested to know that Gobat found no caudated men, 
although it may be imagined from the name, that these are the 
Zindgerows (apes), an extremely barbarous race that he heard of 
many days’ journey distant. The ancient language of Ethiopia, 
the Gheez, was formerly spoken, but it has given place to the 
Amharic, which is now the prevailing dialect. We find among 
them the degradation of females, usual in such a state of society. 
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The women cultivate the fields, the men wash the clothes. Poly- 
gamy is forbidden by the church, which thunders excommunica- 
tion against every one guilty of it; yet concubinage is frequent, 
and faithfulness to the marriage vow would seem to be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

“The Abyssinians conduct themselves with mildness toward 
their slaves, addressing them in the same tone of kindness and 
respect with which they speak to their equals. ‘There are very 
few male servants in the country; but female servants are to be 
found in every family. ‘The Christian part of the community 
rarely sell their slaves, though they sometimes give them away.” 

Bruce described the Abyssinians as shockingly brutal in their 
customs; he particularly mentions as an instance of this, a cus- 
tom of cutting flesh from living cattle and eating it raw. But 
Gobat does not confirm this; aud his narrative authorizes the 
suspicion long ago awakened respecting Bruce, more however by 
his egotism and vanity, than by any positive proof of his errors, 
that his statements are not always worthy of reliance. An Abys- 
sinian feast is thus described in the work under review : 

“When they wish to make rather more than ordinary repast, they commence 
by loading the tables with various kinds of bread. ‘The family and guests 
then seating themselves in appropriate places around the room, are first served 
with bread of an inferior quality, perhaps of barley; afterwards with bread of 
black teff; and lastly with that of white teff. For a second course they are 
served with meat or pulse. They now seat themselves at the table, and each 
one dips his bread into the sauce, then moulding it into a roll, thrusts it inte 
his mouth. When they wish to show special honor to any one at table, par- 
ticularly to a stranger, a female servant assumes the office of preparing for 
him mouthfuls of bread, and, inserting in each rol] a morsel of meat, places it 
in his hands. At their common meals, the husband and wife usually sit side 
by side, and introduce rolls of bread reciprocally and at the same time inte 
each other’s mouth. When both are seen serving themselves respectively, it 
is evident that they live unpleasantly together. Among the affluent, when the 
first course is finished, they generally bring on for a dessert raw flesh of a fat- 
tened beef, and every one helps himself freely to as large a share as he thinks 
he shall need. Then they pass the wine, or metheglin; though if the family 
is poor, beer is commonly used. Whenever I have inquired whether it now is, 
or ever was their custom to cut pieces of flesh from the bodies of living ani- 
mals for the purposes of food, they have uniformly expressed the utmost hor- 
ror and disgust at the suggestion.” 

But, though marked by the common vices of so unenlightened 
astate of society, they possess many excellencies. Gobat de- 
scribes them as being very far from acruel people. Even in war, 
they rarely slay an enemy when he can be made prisoner, and, in 
victory, are more inclined to spare those that keep up an unavail- 
ing resistance, than to wreak their vengeance in butchery. They 
carefully inculcate on their children the duty of kindness to 
brutes. “I have seen fathers and mothers punish their children 
for plucking the feathers from a living fowl which they were 
about to kill.” ‘They are not so addicted to lying as the nations 
that have been for ages crushed beneath Turkish tyranny. Dwell- 
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ing in his high mountain home, the Abyssinian still breathes the 
spirit of independence which slowed in the bosoms of his fathers, 
They “are remarkable for charity to the poor. When at Gondar, 
in a time of scarcity, | was acquainted with those in easy cir- 
cumstances, who maintained at their tables as many as fifty or 
sixty cripples, who were unable to maintain themselves.” They 
are distinguished for hospitality ; they are ready to entertain a 
stranger, and will not touch an article in the guest’s portmanteau, 
though knowing it to be laden with gold. “ The education of 
children is far better attended to than in most eastern countries. 
The youth are distinguished by a devoted attachment and affec- 
tionate obedience to their parents, and by a modest and unassum- 
ing deportment toward the aged. A few acquire the art of writ- 
ing; and I should think that in that part of the country where 
the Amharic is the prevailing language, about one fifth of the 
male population have gained some knowledge of reading ; and in 
the province of ‘Tigre, not far, perhaps, from one-twelfth. A few 
women of distinction are able to read.” 


The Christian religion was introduced into Abyssinia about the 
middle of the fourth century. ‘The tradition, which in its main 
features is probably true, is, that two young men Freementius 
and Edesius, being seized and made slaves to the king, won his 
favor by their bearing and godliness, and were promoted to high 
station at court. After his death, under the patronage of the 
queen, they disseminated the gospel through the kingdom. Ath- 
anasius, then Bishop of Alexandria, afterwards consecrated Free- 
mentius first Bishop of Abyssinia; aud the Abuna or superior 
ecclesiastic has ever since been appointed by the patriarch of the 
Egyptian or Coptic church. In the Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversy, the Abyssinian church following the Egyptian, em- 
braced, and still defends the monophysite doctrine, that the two 
natures of Christ are absorbed in one. 

During the progress of Mohammedism, which almost swept 
Christianity from the East, the Abyssinian chureh held fast its 
integrity ; but the prevalence of that bloody and powerful system, 
surrounding this church by Mohammedans, cut it off from the 
body of Christian nations, to whom for seven hundred years it 
remained unknown. Before thus being shut out of view by the 
storin which enveloped, she was last seen in the attitude of stead- 
fast resistance to the sweeping desolation, and passed behind the 
cloud steadfast and faithful in defending the faith. And when 
near the close of the fifteenth century, she again emerged to no- 
tice, she was found in the midst of encircling enemies, enfeebled 
and partially disarmed, but still in the same heroic attitude, con- 
tending steadfast for the faith. About that time, Portuguese 
travelers, in the prosecution of their discoveries, first learned that 
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there was a Christian church among the mountains of Abyssinia, 
which had successfully resisted the arms of the Moslems on every 
side. The intelligence excited intense enthusiasm, and an em- 
bassy to ascertain the facts was resolved on. After various inef- 
fectual attempts, Pedro Cavilham succeeded in penetrating the 
country, and, on his return to Portugal, related to the astonished 
court the result of his discoveries. An interest not less intense 
was excited in the court of Abyssinia by the unexpected appear- 
ance of an embassy conveying to them, in the seclusion in which 
they had so long been surrounded only by arrogant Mussul- 
mans and pagan savages, , the greetings of a distant and powerful 
Christian nation. An interchange of embassies succeeded, a 
treaty was made, and, at the request of Helena, then empress of 
Abyssinia, who seemed earnestly desirous of improving her sub- 
jects, the king of Portugal sent several artists, tradesmen, and 
learned men, who established themselves in the country. The 
Abuna designated Bermudes, a Portuguese, as his successor, who 
was afterwards consecrated by the Pope, Bishop of Ethiopia. 
The king of Portugal, however, intent on extending his power 

in the East Indies, and valuing his alliance with Aby ssinia only 
as a means of advancing his selfish designs, proved treacherous ; 

he failed to send the promised aid against the Gallas ; and at last, 
when a few Portuguese soldiers had. joined the Abyssinian army 
and the Gallas were temporarily subdued, he demanded in com- 
pensation nothing less than the establishment of the Romish 
church throughout the empire and the surrender of one third of 
the country to his unconditional possession. This led to a rup- 
ture, the Portuguese Abuna was imprisoned, a new orthodox one 
sought from Egypt, and in reply to the threat of excommunica- 
tion, the emperor, Claudius, declared the Pope himself a heretic. 
At this juncture Ignatius Loyola himself offered to go to Abys- 
sinia and attempt to reconcile that church to Rome ; but the Pope, 
unwilling to spare him from more important schemes at home, 
refused permission. The newly constituted society of Jesuits, 
however, undertook the work. ‘They sent out missionaries who, 
by argument and sophistry, by intimidation, by flattery and prom- 
ises, by intrigue and every jesuitical art, labored to gain a foot- 
hold for the Romish church. At last, foiled in all their machina- 
tions, they instigated the neighboring Mohammedan tribes to 
war, and sent to India for European soldiers to aid in subduing 
the empire by force. The Emperor, Claudius, aman whose his- 
tory marks him among the truly great, personally answered them 
in public debates, and, according to the Jesuits’ own confession, 
by his profound knowledge and clear exposition of the scriptures, 
completely triumphed over them; he was undaunted by their 
threats, unmoved by their promises ; he exposed their intrigues, 
and resisted their arms; but he fell in battle, transmitting the con- 
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test to his successor, Adam, who speedily shared the same fate, 
Under his successor, Malac Saged, the Jesuits were driven from 
the country, and the Pope himself, in despair of success, recalled 
them and ordered them to Goa. 

Forty years afterwards the attempt was renewed. The first 
two missionaries were wrecked on the coast of Arabia and im- 
prisoned seven years. ‘Ihe report of this catastrophe was fol- 
lowed by the embarkation of Abraham de Georgys, a Jesuit, who 
landed on the coast of the Red Sea, in Turkish costume, but be- 
ing detected, the governor “gave him the alternative, as he had 
been found in the garb of a Mohammedan, either openly to con- 
fess himself one or to submit to decapitation. He heroically 
chose the latter and was forthwith beheaded.” An Italian priest 
was afterwards sent, who shared the same fate. They were, 
however, followed by others, who, after much intriguing arid 
causing much confusion and bloodshe« 1, sueceeded in gaining the 
emperor’s favor. He ultimately proclaimed the new religion, a 
patriarch was sent out by the Pope, and the exercise of the an- 
cient religion. forbidden. Persecution immediately commenced 
—hitherto unknown in Ethiopia—and a son-in-law of the king 
and his sister were executed as heretics. Says Anthony, an in- 
stigator of this first act of persecution, with much exultation, 
** He who shall hereafter read with attention the history of Ethi- 
opia, will not fail to observe the intensity of devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, at that time manifested in the country ; and 
that it can be considered as nothing less than miraculous, that the 
emperor should be stirred up to such a height of zeal, as to take, 
in defence of religion, the life of an endeared kinsman.” But 
though by the intrigues of the missionaries and the promise of 
European aid, the king had been induced to embrace the new re- 
ligion, his subjects were only struck with horror. Revolt suc- 
ceeded revolt, which were put down for a season, the army of the 
emperor being aided by Portuguese soldiers; but as the intrigues 
and oppressions of the Jesuits became more intolerable, the op- 
position of the people could no longer be resisted, and the king 
was compelled to send a herald to proclaim the free exercise of 
the ancient religion. He soon after died, and Basilides, his suc- 
cessor, banished the Jesuits from his dominions. It is a fact, ex- 
emplifying the perseverance and self-sacrifice of this wonderful 
society, that four of the missionaries, pretending to leave the 
kingdom, fled into the mountains avd lingered concealed five 
years, looking for the arrival of Portuguese troops and watching 
for an opportunity to recommence their mission. The patriarch 
himself fled into the mountains to wait the expected arrival of 
troops ; but, being discovered, he fled to Nubia, where he was en- 
slaved by robbers. After a painful captivity he was redeemed, 
aud went to Goa, where he made a last, but unavailing attempt 
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to enlist an army for the conversion of Abyssinia. 'Thus ended 
the second mission. It is stated by Poncet, who fifty years after 
visited the country, that in this banishment seven thousand Por- 
tuguese families left Abyssinia. ‘Two subsequent attempts were 
made to establish Romish missions in that country, but without 
success. The last was in 1714. Would that the enthusiasm at- 
tending the renewal of intercourse between the Abyssinian and 
European churches, had been guided to perpetuate true piety and 
Christian love. Would that the zeal, the treasure, the persever- 
ance, the self-sacrifice, expended to extend the despotism of Rome, 
had been expended to extend the religion of Christ. The civil 
wars which have so long desolated Abyssinia appear to have com- 
menced in connection with these Jesuit missions. 

After the abortive attempt of 1714, the next mission is that 
which is the subject of the bock before us. In 1808, Abraham, 
a learned Abyssinian who had accompanied Bruce in his travels, 
fell in with the French vice-consul at Cairo. The latter proposed 
to him to translate the New ‘Testament into Amharic—a proposal 
in which Abraham was at once interested. In ten years he com- 
pleted the translation, and Mr. Jowett purchased it for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. By this Society the four gospels and 
some other books were printed. Excited by this, the Church 
Missionary Society resolved to send out missionaries, and wrote, 
inquiring for suitable men, to the Evangelical Missionary Society 
at Basle. ‘The result was that Samuel Gobat and Christian 
Kugler were appointed. ‘They arrived in Cairo in 1826, but it 
was not till the autumn of 1829 that they were able to enter 
Abyssinia. Kugler, accompanied by Aichinger, a Christian car- 
penter, stopped in ‘Tigre, where Kugler died. Gobat went to 
Gondar. He remained three years in the country. His labors 
were interrupted, especially during the latter part of the time, by 
civil wars; but he had a Christian courage which knew no fear, 
and a spirit of self-denial which shrunk from no sacrifice ; his 
holy life overawed the natives and won their confidence ; priests 
and others, including some in the most influential stations, ex- 
pressed the earnest desire that he might become their Abuna, and 
that teachers might be sent from England; and one or two 
seemed to be awakened to some earnest desire to lead a Christian 
life. He revisted the country in 1835 and remained eighteen 
months; but during all the time he was prevented by sickness 
from missionary labor, and his health has not since permitted him 
to renew his residence there. 

Any compend, which we could present, of his missionary 
labors, would be too brief to be interesting. We must refer 
the reader to the journal itself. We simply mention two points, 
of much practical importance in missionary labors among cor- 
rupt churches, which are strikingly illustrated in this jour- 
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nal. One is the sufficiency of the scripture itself to silence 
the most subtle controversies. His house at Gondar was daily 
visited and often thronged by priests and others, to discuss reli- 
gious questions ; and it is exceedingly interesting to observe the 
tact with which he quoted the word of God, in reply to every 
question, and the effect which his appeals to the Bible had to si- 
lence, and apparently to satisfy every inquirer. “It is truth; it 
is truth,” they would reply; “this man speaks the Bible only.” 

His journal also illustrates the propriety and necessity of mak- 
ing an open and manly avowal of what the gospel requires, 
Though repeatedly cautioned that it was not safe for him to teach 
the sinfulness of Mary, or to declare the erroneousness of other 
favorite opinions, he most pointedly and openly proclaimed their 
errors and established the contrary truth from the word of God. 
With equal plainness he rebuked their sinful customs. But in- 
stead of injuring his influence, this manly boldness increased it. 
They would say, “This is the very pearl of white men. He is 
the only man in the country that dares tell us the truth.” 

We have only room to add a brief notice of the present con- 
dition of this ancient church. 

Weare struck, at the outset, with a prevalence of Jewish rites, 
such as characterizes no other sect. The Jewish Sabbath was 
formerly observed as strictly as the Christian; but at present the 
strictness of its observance is abated. On the Christian Sabbath, 
“the men generally dispense with their labor, and the women 
abstain from their usual employments of grinding and spinning ; 
in all other respects, they ordinarily pursue their worldly avoca- 
tions with the same zeal and assiduity as on other days.” They 
practice circumcision and abstain from all food prohibited by the 
Mosaic law ; the rite of sacrifice is common, and all the churches 
have an ark or chest, a sort of ark of the covenant, which they 
literally adore. ‘lhe origin of this prevalence of Jewish cus- 
toms is unknown. ‘The Abyssinians claim that the Queen of 
Sheba was the queen of Abyssinia. ‘Tradition reports that they 
were converted to Judaism before the coming of Christ. ‘“ It seems 
a fact well authenticated by the historical records of Ethiopia, 
that the commercial relations, which existed from the remotest 
antiquity between that country and the Holy Land, were exten- 
sive and well established.” 

Separated as they have been from the Christian world, the 
Abyssinians know nothing of many controversies which now and 
in past ages have agitated the European churches; the mission- 
ary finds himself amid the very discussions of the earlier centu- 
ries; he seems all at once carried back to the very days of Nes- 
torius and his antagonist, Cyrill. As, by the blessing of God, 
we are restoring the Nestorians to the life of a true piety, how 
blessed the work could this branch of the opposing sect be also 
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lifted up to the light and life of the gospel, and thus after the lapse 
of ages, these conflicting parties be brought to reciprocal acquaint- 
ance, as the true disciples of Jesus, by the ministry of a people, 
whose ancestors were yet heathen, when the Nestorian controver- 
sy was at its height. 

The particular point respecting the nature of Christ most dis- 
cussed among them at present, pertains to the anointing of Jesus 
by the Holy Ghost. On this point they are divided among them- 
selves into three parties. One party suppose that the anointing 
of Jesus by the Holy Ghost means, that Deity then entered into 
union with humanity ; and where our Lord is spoken of as receiv- 
ing the Holy Ghost, “the name Holy Spirit only signifies the 
deity of Christ.” Others maintain that the Holy Spirit then 
wrought the union between the divinity and humanity of Christ. 
The third party contend that the union took place at the moment 
of Christ’s conception, but that he received the Spirit as believers 
do, to qualify him for his work of redemption. With questions 
and discussions pertaining to this subject, Gobat was perpetually 
assailed. Of other questions often brought up and earnestly dis- 
cussed the following may serve as specimens. “Do you ascribe 
to Jesus Christ two natures, or only one?” “ Independently of 
the operation of the Spirit, by whom was the work of regenera- 
tion visibly commenced, under the new dispensation? by Jesus 
Christ, or by his apostles?’ ‘At what stage of our existence 
does this operation (regeneration) begin in the soul?” “ How 
is regeneration wrought in the soul?” “ When Christ shed his 
blood, was it his humanity only, or did his divinity likewise suf- 
fer death?” “ What is your opinion of Arius and his followers ?” 
“Does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father only, or from the 
Father and the Son?” “When did Adam receive the Holy 
Spirit?” ‘“ How long did Adam continue in Paradise?” “ What 
is the future condition of unbaptized infants?” ‘ How can a 
man who is a sinner be justified before God?” “By whom was 
Adam saved?” “In what sense is Jesus our brother?” These 
are specimens of a multitude of questions daily urged on Gobat, 
into the discussion of which his visiters entered with as much 
zest as Americans exhibit in discussing politics. ‘Thus theologi- 
cal controversy has outlasted the Christian life. And yet, arid 
and profitless as it seems, what is it but a picture, slightly carica- 
tured, of much that exists among ourselves? What is a vast 
proportion of it, here and there, but ploughing the desert only 
that the plougher may be the more surely blinded or buried by its 
sands ? 

The Abyssinian church has admitted many of the corruptions 
usually found in corrupt churches ; as the invocation of saints, 
adoring pictures and images, baptismal regeneration, confession 
to the priest, and absolution, penances and fasts. ‘To fasting is 
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consecrated a number of days equal to nine months of the year, 
although many of them are not strictly observed. The doctrine 
of transubstantiation is held in ‘Tigre, but not in Amhara. Mo- 
nasticism prevails. Gobat found some who had subjected them- 
selves to the severest tortures. One monk, for instance, called on 
him, who while living secluded in the mountains, had bound 
himself with a chain so tightly and so long, as to break one of 
his hips; who had beaten himself with sticks till his body was 
covered with bruises; and these severities, with continual fast- 
ings, had ruined his constitution. The clergy are forbidden to 
marry after ordination. 

There is no preaching in their churches. Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from false religion, pure Christianity from corrupt, 
by the prominence it gives to preaching. It demands intelli- 
gence, as well as piety; its great agency is truth ; its emotions 
are emotions awakened, guided, permeated by truth. There- 
fore the command, “Go, teach all nations.” Every tendency 
of the times to set preaching aside, or to regard preaching other- 
wise than as the great business of the ministry, is a tendency 
to corruption; a tendency to make the minister a priest rather 
than a preacher, to substitute the altar for the pulpit, to make the 
services of the sanctuary a ritual and not a ministry of the word, 
and to sink Christianity first into a gorgeous form, and ultimately 
into a loathsome corruption and an oppressive tyranny. We dis- 
like, therefore, the building of sanctuaries, desis gned for a preach- 
ing ministry, after the model of those cathedrals, whose sweep- 
ing aisles, and conspicuous altar, and solemn dimness, were de- 
signed to give the highest effect to processions, and chantings, to 
wax candles and tinkling bells, to the elevation of the host and 
all the ceremonies of a corrupt but imposing worship. _ It arises, 
we suppose, not from an actual depreciation of preaching as yet, 
but from the ignorance or bad taste implied in imitating for one 
object, a style of architecture fitted only for another ; from a dis- 
regard of that first requisite of architecture, which has been called 
commodity, that is, the requisite that a building answer the end 
for which it was built; not to mention its disregard, in one sense 
at least, of Ruskin’s “ Lamp of Truth,” the requisite that the 
building show on its face the purpose for which it is designed ; 
that a custom house, or a railroad station house be not built like a 
church, nor a house for public speaking like a cathedral for solemn 
shows. And in this view of the prominence of preaching, we 
have often wondered that the Presbyterian church should so long 
have sanctioned the sentiment, which has crept into the Direc- 
tory, that prayer and praise are “more important” parts of the 
services of God’s house than preaching.* For the same reason we 


* Directory for worship, chap. vi, article 4. 
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deprecate the tendency to substitute exciting the emotions for in- 
struction in the truth; and, in other quarters, the fashionable 
sentiment that it is not profitable to hear more than one sermon 
on the Sabbath, and the complaining recently begun of “ the im- 
moderate desire of preaching in New England.” ‘These are begin- 
nings of a tendency to fatalevil. The history of corrupt churches 
isa luminous commentary on the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles as to the paramount importance of preaching in advanc- 
ing and maintaining the Christian religion, and a thrilling warn- 
ing against every tendency to sink preaching from its preémin- 
ence; for such a depreciation of preaching has attended the 
corruption of the churches which have gradually sunk to a 
servility of baptized heathenism, more contemptible than Mo- 
hammedism itself. 

Such is the church of Abyssinia. The story of Gobat awak- 
ens an intense interest in its behalf, both on account of its past 
history and its present claims. Why has God preserved it so re- 
markably, if not to perform an important work in the regenera- 
tion of Africa? ‘Though the vitality of religion is gone from 
among them, yet here is a people with an intense attachment to 
the Christian name, admitting the paramount authority of the 
Bible and allowing its free circulation, entangled by obedience to 
no foreign Pope or Patriarch. Why should not such a people re- 
ceive the attention of Missionary Societies? Why should we 
not be encouraged by God’s blessing on our efforts among Nesto- 
rians and Armenians, to seek the salvation of this ancient Chris- 
tian community? ‘The anarchy and civil war prevailing are indeed 
serious obstacles; but the success of Gobat, in commanding the 
respect and awakening the interest of the people, proves that they 
are not insuperable. And the fact, that unsettled as he was and 
brief as was his stay, he found here and there a serious inquirer, 
isan omen of greater results which a more permanent mission 
might accomplish. Oh for the zeal which animated the Jesuits, 
to send men out, with an energy and perseverance which obsta- 
cles could not daunt, to save this ancient church. ‘ Would that 
their armorial ensigns, which represent, upon a red ground, a 
golden lion in the attitude of walking, with the motto, ‘ The 
lion of the tribe of Judah hath gotten him the victory,’ might 
speedily receive a complete realization.” 
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Art. IV.—PERFECT LOVE ATTAINED. 


Riches of Grace, or the Blessing of Perfect Love, as experi- 
enced, enjoyed and recorded by Living Witnesses. dited by 
Rev. D. 8. Kine. Hartford: E. Hunt. 1849. 


Tue editor of this volume deprecates all criticism in behalf 
of a portion of its contents, and defies it in behalf of the rest. 
A medium between the deprecation and the defiance would 
seem to be a simple request that it might be judged as a whole 
upon its own merits, and that the influence which it is fitted to 
exert might be estimated by the impression which it actually 
produces upon the mind of its reader. We shall endeavor to 
present such an estimate of the book in the present article. 

It purports to give, in its four hundred and fifty well printed 
pages, the recorded experience of sixty-two “ Living Witnesses,” 
on a subject of the most momentous interest to the Christian 
world, and indeed to all mankind. It is but a simple fact that is 
in question, and the editor of this volume has sought to decide it 
by an array of testimony thirty-fold stronger than that required 
by the Mosaic code. And no valid objection can be urged 
against the general competency of the witnesses to testify on 
such subjects as are capable of being decided by the mere force 
of human testimony. We have the assurance of the editor, that 
“from personal acquaintance and from good vouchers,” he knows 
them to be “persons of respectability, and of established Chris- 
tian character.”” Though the names, “ for reasons which,” it is 
presumed, “the reader can fully appreciate, are not given,” yet, 
incidental expressions, and in many instances the whole sub- 
stance of their several records, sufficiently show that there must 
be a great diversity among them, in character, condition and at- 
tainments, in every other respect save the common conviction of 
having alike attained to the experience of “ perfect love.” In 
order, as it would seem, to give greater weight to their united 
testimony, the “ witnesses” have been summoned from parts the 
most distant, and from stations of obscurity and notoriety, the 
most diverse, from the widely known and respected President of 
the Institution at Oberlin, down to the humble and devout wo- 
man who conscientiously triumphs over the becoming modesty 
of her sex so far as to lift up her voice in loud acclamations of 
“glory” in the public sanctuary or the more retired “class 
meeting.” 

These witnesses do indeed exhibit much of the spirit of re- 
buke and controversy in their depositions. They make many 
formal statements of doctrine, and they bring forward, what un- 
doubtedly seems to them, both a necessary and formidable array 
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of arguments, to prove that God desires his people to be holy ; 
that Christ died to save them from their sins, all and individually, 
now and forever; that he constantly offers them grace sufficient, 
if rightly improved, thus to save them; that they ought to avail 
themselves of the offered grace; and that what they ought to 
do, they can do. But these doctrines are seldom practically de- 
nied by Christians, whatever they may maintain theoretically. 
And if they were denied, any amount of merely human testi- 
mony, could not change the fact in the least; for that depends 
upon the w ord, not of man, but of God, and upon the necessary 
conditions of human obligation. It is not therefore for the pur- 
pose of argument or controversy that these ‘“ Witnesses” appear. 
The worth of their testimony, is to be judged by the strictness 
with which they confine themselves to the statement of fact, or 
rather of what they believe to be fact. And however far they 
may wander from the real question at issue, however extravagant, 
indefinite or meaningless their language may often be, they are 
unanimous in declaring one thing; that is, that they have fully 
complied with the universally admitted obligation; that their 
moral attainmeuts have been carried to the utmost possible de- 
gree of rectitude. ‘They all affirm in some form again and again 
and in the most solemn manner, that they are perfectly holy ; 
that they love the Lord God with the whole heart and soul and 
strength and mind; that their whole being is absorbed in the 
desire to obey his commands; that they have no volition, no 
thought, no emotion which is in the least degree at variance with 
the divine will; that they as completely fulfill the end of their 
being as the angels of God do theirs; that they in their place 
as men, are as perfect, as complete, as holy, as the infinite God 
isin his. So they declare, repeatedly and with every variety of 
the most solemn asseveration. And they challenge the world to 
receive without doubt or question their simple verbal testimony 
that they have attained to such a state, on pain of being de- 
nounced by their pure minds as tempters and co-workers with 
Satan to pull them down from their heights of holiness and of 
love. 

We have been accustomed to regard it a very difficult question 
for any one to decide, whether he has employed his powers or his 
Opportunities in any respect, for any purpose, to the full extent of 
his ability. Can the scholar ever say that in a given time he 
has learned the utmost that it was possible for him to learn ? 
Can an individual, in any station, however public or private, be 
positively certain, that he is at all times exerting the utmost de- 
gree of influence for good that is possible for him to exert? Can 
the artisan, the day laborer, declare upon oath that he has in any 
case employ ed his stret igth, or his skill, to the utmost? Is the 
fact in any such case so clear that one can believe it as fully as 
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he “believes his own existence!” But these writers declare 
themselves so to believe a fact upon which it is incalenlably 
more difficult to decide. And many of those who make such 
professions are persons who would not be expected to speak 
rashly, or ignorantly, but with a correct understanding of the 
things whereof they affirm. A large proportion of them are 
ministers of the gospel, and teachers or students in literary and 
theological institutions. And most, if not all of them, are free 
from the charge of letting down the standard of holiness to ac- 
commodate their own imperfections. The language which we 
have used to express the general tenor of their professions, does 
not at all exaggerate the attainments which they claim to have 
made. Notwithstanding all that they know of the ten thousand 
contingencies which must be taken into the account, in truly esti- 
mating the precise moral condition of any one human heart, they 
claim to have perfectly ascertained that of theirown. They say 
they “know,” that they are as sure as they are of their exist- 
ence, that they can not have erred in the least in their judgment 
of themselves. And that judgment is, that they are already 
“wholly sanctified in spirit and soul and body.” ‘They never 
for a moment voluntarily employ their minds, their hearts, their 
hands, in any other than the best possible manner. And in or- 
der so to employ their faculties, they have all the requisite knowl- 
edge of their bodily and mental constitution, and of the outward ° 
world, which it is possible for them to attain. And according to 
the best judgment which, with the aid of such knowledge, they 
can form, they never speak or keep silence, they never indulge 
or deny appetite, they never labor or repose, to the least degree 
of excess, or at any other times than the best. They are just as 
prompt, faithful and industrious, as they ought to be, in the ful- 
fillment of all their engagements, in the discharge of all their 
public and private duties, in the employment of all possible 
means for attaining still more perfect knowledge, as rapidly as 
providence gives them the opportunity. They know at each 
successive moment all that they ought to know, that is, all they 
can know, about the purposes for which they should employ their 
powers, their opportunities and their possessions ; and they never 
fail so to employ them as they judge in the light of such utmost 
attainable knowledge shall be most for God’s glory and man’s 
happiness. ‘They never lie down to sleep at night, without the 
conviction that they have done just as much during the day, as 
they possibly could do, for the honor of Christ and for the salva- 
tion of souls. ‘They have no sins to confess save those that 
were “done in their days of nature ;” and they have the “ per- 
fect assurance,” they believe “ as much as they believe their own 
existence,” that those sins are already pardoned. At home and 
abroad; in the field, the workshop and the sanctuary; when 
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they go out, and when they come in; when they rise up and 
when they sit down; the whole current of their thoughts, every 
volition and every emotion of their minds, is in perfect, intelli- 
gent and active conformity to the divine will. All their professed 
and admitted attainments in the various departments of human 
knowledge, all that they know of the human mind, of human 
motives, and of the complex and endlessly diversified details of 
haman duty, fail to remind them of any such deficiency in moral 
character, as that they can sincerely confess themselves in the 
least degree guilty before God. 

So much they profess, so much they must profess in claiming 
to have attained moral perfection. So they understand it them- 
selves; so teaches the authority to which they refer with the 
greatest deference. Some of them do indeed insist upon a dis- 
tinction between angelic and human perfection. But most of 
them seem to be well aware of the fact that moral perfection 
must be in all creatures essentially the same. In man, not less 
than in angel, perfect holiness must consist in the full consecra- 
tion of himself to the service of his Maker. And although as his 
powers, his intelligence and his opportunities enlarge, he may 
make a greater sacrifice in proportion to the amount of previous 
offerings, yet it can never be greater in proportion to his obligation. 
He can never give more than himself, his all. The angel does 
no more than give himself and he is perfect. Man, if he would 
be, must give nothing less than himself. And when that is done, 
no higher degree of perfectioa, in the motive which constitutes 
the main-spring of action, is possible. And so most of these 
writers understand it. And whether so understanding it or not, 
all claim to have attained a degree of moral perfection, which is 
thus as high in proportion to their responsibilities as that of the 
angels is in proportion to theirs. ‘To show that such is the fact, 
these recorded ‘“ experiences” are presented to the world. 

The question then arises at once, are the experiences to be 
trusted? Is the testimony to be received? If it is, then we 
must conclude, not simply that there are sixty of the children of 
Adam who do good and sin not. If there are so many, there not 
only may be, and should be, there must be, there are, many 
more. for it surely is not to be presumed, that these sixty are 
righteous above all the children of God who dwell on the face of 
all the earth, even if others do not assert their perfect righteous- 
ness, but leave their conduct to speak the character of their 
hearts. 

Now we do not intend to question the sincerity of these wit- 
nesses, nor the fact that they have actually made great attain- 
ments in piety. ‘lhe volume which they have unitedly written, 
is sufficient evidence, that with them, religion is the great sub- 
ject of thought and of interest. While the intelligent and can- 
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did reader will find much in these narratives that is objection- 
able, they must yet increase his desire for a more perfect con- 
formity to the will of God. But when we come to the question, 
whether these writers, from their own experience as disclosed in 
this volume, have a peculiar fitness to declare ‘‘the grand secret 
of holy living,” we must confess ourselves unable to see wherein 
they are better guides than many others, who say much less 
about themselves, and who make nothing like such high profes- 
sions of personal sanctity. Still more, when it comes to the ques- 
tion whether we are to regard their assertion alone as suflicient 
evidence that they keep the whole law of God, a careful exam- 
ination of their testimony convinces us that it must be received 
with some degree of abatement. And in stating the grounds for 
such a conclusion, we shall confine ourselves to such as may be 
drawn from these “experiences” themselves as they stand re- 
corded before us, leaving the question of fact whether these per- 
sons are entirely sanctified, and also the doctrine of the Scriptures 
on the subject, untouched. All we say is this; we shall have much 
hesitancy in believing that all these witnesses are ‘“ entirely sane- 
tified,” until we receive more evidence of the fact than is pre- 
sented in this volume of their testimony. Some of the reasons 
for that hesitancy are the following. 

1. These “experiences” or expressions, are not characterized 
by such a degree of candor and simplicity as might justly be 
expected were the hearts of the writers in a state of “ perfect 
love,”’ unstained by a shadow of a shade of sin. 

There is, to say the least, an appearance of artifice, in work- 
ing up the narrative of mental conflict to an ambitious and dra- 
matic intensity, which ill comports with the meek and childlike 
simplicity of the beloved disciple. Many of the descriptions of 
internal struggles, while abounding in the most extravagant lan- 
guage, have so little genuine pathos or reality, so little definite- 
ness of meaning, as to awaken the suspicion that they were 
written under the influence of hypothetical or unnatural emotion. 
Thus, one speaks of the “chills of death running lengthwise of 
his soul, leaving a wake of sorrows behind.” We have heard 
of a reformed drunkard, who described the effects of a single 
glass, which he was induced to drink after long abstinence, by 
saying “he felt as if he was sitting astride the ridge of the old 
meeting house and every shingle was a Jews harp.” He used 
such language, not because he thought there was any truth or 
meaning in it, but because he was speaking in a public meeting, 
and must say something that would make an impression. Is 
there any more truth or reality in this nautical description, in 
which the “perfect witness” makes the soul a subject of longi- 
tudinal mensuration? In the agony and desperation of his con- 
flict with sin, again he says, his “extremities grew cold’”—his 
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«blood stopped’’—his “ breath grew short.” Is it probable, is it 
natural, that one, whose whole soul is absorbed in a purely men- 
tal conflict, would thus as it were, at the same time, stand aside 
from himself, and observe and note down in his memory, the 
efiects of the struggle upon his bodily constitution? His “mem- 
ory kindled like a furnace”—his “ reason developed by hard study 
reached into eternity”—* the deep agony of” his “ soul increased 
in proportion to” his “ vision of” his “state of guilt and” his 
“certain doom.’’ And yet he was at the same time deliberately 
exploring his pulse, counting his respirations, testing the temper- 
ature of his extremities! Js a person, whose “blood has stop- 

d” in “seeming” or actual death, sensible of the coldness of 
his “extremities,” or does it require a hand in which the warm 
life blood is still moving, to discover the fact? But this person 
describes himself as being entirely alone. And similar evidences 
might be collected from almost any portion of the volume, show- 
ing that instead of the perfect candor and simplicity most to 
be desired in such narratives, we have something that looks 
altogether too much like ambitious and overwrought represeuta- 
tions of unreal emotion. 

Some of the writers quote from their professed diaries, writ- 
ten out years before making the communication to the editor 
of the present volume, and exhibiting the record which they 
made of their own feelings, at a time long before they came 
to the experience of “perfect love,” or knew the “ way” by 
which it was to be attained. And yet expressions and senti- 
ments occur in those extracts, such as could hardly have found 
a place there, had the writers at the date, been as ignorant as 
they labor to show themselves to have been, then, of the per- 
fect knowledge, and the ineffable experience alledged to have 
been subsequently acquired. ‘Thus the diaries of ditferent dates 
appear as if they had been altered from their original form, or 
had been written off at once for a specific purpose. At any rate 
the composition as it stands in the extracts, written when and 
how they may have been, could not easily have been made what 
it is, had not the mind of the writer in recording it been occu- 
pied with the idea of publicity in the class meeting, or the news- 
paper, or the printed volume, quite as much as with a private dis- 
section and demonstration of the anatomy of his own heart. 

The narratives, and even the diaries themselves, not unfre- 
quently assume the form of discussions and disputations; and 
thus the person who offers himself as a witness, instead of bear- 
ing simple and direct testimony to a fact, passes within the bar 
to argue the whole question, and then closes with taking his seat 
upon the bench to pronounce judgment. And he confirms his 
right to do so, and the rectitude of his decisions, by appealing to 
the “ witness of the spirit,” testifying within him that he is in a 
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state of “perfect love,” and “can not sin.” Thus instead of 
giving actual information on the great subje ct of inquiry, they 

too often occupy the pages with reproving others, especially 
Christians in the church at large, and their own individual 
churches in particular, for not receiving their assertions as equiv- 

alent to divine testimony. We should hardly expect such things 
from persons who come forward in the spirit of meekness, of 
holiness, and of perfect love, to testify what God has done for 
their souls. 

2. Another reason for hesitating to receive these as narratives 
of perfect, that is to say, of the highest possible Christian expe- 
rience, is, they are in several particulars inconsistent with them- 
selves and contradictory. 

The writers claim to be perfectly holy, yet, they say “con- 
science reproves” them. But does conscience reprove for any 
thing else than sin?) They speak of having “fallen through 
want of proper watchfulness,” of “ having been decoyed into old 
sins by Satan transforming himself into an angel of light; ’ and yet 
in the same breath they declare that their state of “ perfect love” 
has not been for an hour interrupted since they “found the Lord.” 
They speak of being “kept in perfect peace,” being “cleansed 
from all sin,” and yet believing that their “unavoidable defects 
are constantly pardoned.” But what need of pardon for unavoid- 
able defects? Surely it is nothing but intelligent, voluntary dis- 
obedience that can be the subject of pardon. Have the angels, 
and the perfected spirits of the just, any need to be “ continually 
pardoned?” Does conscience reprove them? ‘To be sure, as we 
have already stated, these “ witnesses” sometimes insist very 
much upon a distinction between angelic and human perfection. 
But we say again that their urgency on that point is entirely gra- 
tuitous. For no one pretends that man, in order te become per- 
fect, must cease to be man. It is his depravity, not his human- 
ity, that is in the way of his perfection. And that obstacle, 
these writers claim to have entirely overcome. And _ besides, 
moral perfection from its very nature must be in all beings essen- 
tially the same. And thus these witnesses, while they claim to 
be as holy as the angels, admit that conscience reproves, and that 
they “continually” need pardon. 

These writers uniformly declare that they enjoy “ perfect 
peace,” “perfect happiness,” and yet at the same time they dwell 
much upon their “ trials,” “ burdens,” “ griefs,” “sorrows,” “ per- 
secutions.”” One speaks of being in “great heaviness” from 
various temptations, yet “never for once yielding to them ;” 
never experiencing the least degree of “doubt,” or fear of death, 
or hell, or “falling from grace ;” never enjoying any thing less 
than “perfect peace ;” “sometimes weeping, sorrowing, griev- 
ing,” yet “just as happy with sorrow and grief, as with joyous 
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emotions.”” Another bewails his hard lot as a minister of the 
gospel, describes himself as ‘‘opposed, tempted, neglected, abused, 
impoverished.” Many have much to say of the “ persecutions” 
to which they are subjected, and then urge it as decisive evi- 
dence of the “grace that is in their inmost soul,” that they 
can bear such tribulation for righteousness’ sake. But has the 
work of persecution been going on in this land of civil and 
religious liberty where all these witnesses have their home? 
Has any body been deprived of life, or liberty, or property, or 
reputation, or been hindered in the pursuit of happiness, on ac- 
count of obeying the gospel, in that portion of our land, and 
within the period covered by these narratives? Has there been 
suffered for the sake of the truth, any thing so cruel, so terrible, 
as that those whose souls are filled to repletion with the disposi- 
tion “to bear all things, to hope all things, to endure all things,” 
are compelled to proclaim themselves to the world as martyrs? 
Common observation invariably finds that, with us and in our 
time, those who are most meek, humble, faithful, holy, harmless, 
undefiled in their lives, are, of all others, least exposed to annoy- 
ance, abuse or injustice from their fellow men. And if these 
“witnesses” possess all such Christian graces in perfection, how is 
it that they can have suffered any thing that, even by an extrav- 
agant figure of speech, can be called persecution? Here are 
ministers of the gospel, who complain that they are “abused” 
and “neglected.” But are not ministers as a class, more sure 
than any others of being respected to the full extent of their 
desert? Is any class of persons in any thing like as much dan- 
ger of actually suffering in their spiritual interest, from the exces- 
sive deference paid by others to their supposed sanctity and self- 
denial, rather than from “ neglect,” or “abuse?” And shall those 
who claim to have left their brethren in the ministry and in the 
church at such an immeasurable distance behind them in the 
Christian race, instead of inviting and cheering the lingerers on- 
ward to overtake them, send back continually a piteous and dis- 
couraging wail over the abuse and poverty and persecution which 
they are suffering? We should suppose, that while in the pos- 
session of “ perfect peace,” “ perfect love,” “perfect joy,” it would 
not once occur to them to speak of the petty trials and difficulties 
which are inseparable from this earthly lot. 

These persons claim to live entirely by faith, to be guided in 
all things by the Spirit; and yet many of their most cherished 
views are exceedingly sensuous, material and mercenary. They 
speak of “going to the Lord,” as men speak of going to call 
upon a friend at a distance. ‘They speak of “telling the Lord,” 
in terms gross enough to imply that he has need of information 
from them. ‘They speak of having made contracts and bargains 
with their Maker—they, with diplomatic coolness, taking the ini- 
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tiative by proposing conditions to him, and fixing the considera- 
tion for which they would engage to render him certain services, 
One speaks of “language communicated to his senses by the 
Holy Ghost clear as if written in letters of gold.” Another 
“feels the Spirit poured out almost as sensibly as water.” An- 
other “jumps with all his might,” “turns a somerset,” and “is 
caught by the Savior.” Another “takes a long leap out of him- 
self into the cleft side of Jesus.” Another, describing the views 
which he had of heaven in one of his most holy raptures, says 
that it appeared to him, “ that it was about as high as the steeple 
of the church, and that if he prayed aloud, the angels would 
hear him in heaven.” 

And it is by such language, whatever may be its meaning, that 
the writers would describe their experience of perfect love, and 
would instruct others in the way of attaining the utmost possible 
degree of faith and spiritual joy. The earnest seeker after holi- 
ness is left to infer that he is making little or no progress in the 
“heavenly way,” so long as he has uot the same “ abundance of 
visions,” hears no voices of the spirit “speaking to the senses,” 
has no convulsions of body or raptures of mind, no experi- 
ence of any kind, save such as he can describe in quiet, unaf- 
fected, intelligible language. 

These writers present themselves to the world as model Chris- 
tians, reproving and admonishing all others for falling behind 
them in excellence of character and fullness of spiritual knowl- 
edge ; yet so far as they give any intelligible account of them- 
selves, it does not appear that they are able to disclose, in respect 
either to Christian knowledge, or experience, any thing more 
than what Christians have always practically known and believed 
and acted upon. ‘They state, as extraordinry discoveries, cer- 
tain views of the fullness of the atonement, of the means and 
of the possibility of sanctification, of the grace offered to the 
believer adequate to his every want. Yet these views are al- 
ready, and have been for ages, the unfailing source of hope and 
joy to the followers of Christ. They speak of their “ first” and 
‘second conversion ;” and while they are positive in asserting 
and believing the genuineness of the “ first,” they labor indus- 
trionsly to deny all evidence of its reality, in order to reflect the 
more glory upon the “second.” And yet they give no evidence 
of having consecrated themselves any more fully to Christ in 
their “second conversion,” than is necessarily involved in the 


very first act of faith in Him as the only Redeemer. 

We should have supposed that those whose “ whole soul and 
body and spirit” have been already wholly sanctified, would 
have preserved a greater degree of consistency with themselves 
in detailing the various aspects of their own experience, and a 
greater degree of consistency with truth itself, when attempting 
to enforce it upon the minds of others. 
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3. The self-coufidence of these writers is so excessive as to 
lead us, in some degree, to distrust the justness, as well as the 
permanency of their convictions. 

They profess to have arrived at views of truth, and a degree of 
moral attainment, in the perfect rectitude of which, they as 
much believe as they do in their own existence. And yet, 
in many instances, they acknowledge that they have been at 
other times just as sincere in adopting certain other views and 
courses of conduct, and that they afterwards found that they had 
been wrong. ‘They then “supposed themselves to have been 
divinely led,” and afterward believed quite the contrary. What 
has rendered it impossible for them to be misled in their present 
convictions? ‘The wisest and best men that have ever lived, 
have ever been more ready to acknowledge their liability to err 
in their opinions and in their conduct, than the ignorant and fool- 
hardy, who usually do err in both. 

But these persons believe themselves to be “led by the Spirit,” 
and therefore enabled to solve difficulties which were otherwise 
beyond their power. And how do they conceive that the Spirit 
makes known his guidance to them: One opens the Bible at 
random, first “desiring the Lord to direct his eye to a passage” 
that will answer the question with which his mind is embarrassed. 
And the passage which first arrests his attention, he receives as 
the one by which the Spirit answers his request. Another en- 
gages to do some specified act, or binds himself to believe the 
truth of some proposition, on condition that some desired impres- 
sion shall be made upon his mind within a given time. That 
impression he conceives to be made conformably to the condi- 
tions which he has proposed, and he receives it as the “ witness 
of the Spirit,” that the proposition is true, or that the course of 
conduct is binding. ‘The memory of another brings up vividly 
before his mind a particular passage of Scripture, and he receives 
that as the suggestion of the Spirit, deciding for him a question, 
the decision of which would otherwise have cost him much de- 
liberate reflection and inquiry. Another dreams a dream, and 
thus receives what he regards as intimations of divine will. And 
all firmly believe that the Spirit in one way and another continu- 
ally gives them the secret “ witness” of the entire rectitude of 
their conduct. And they have full confidence in their ability to 
distingnish between the teachings of the Spirit and the sugges- 
tions of their own minds. Did ever prophets, evangelists, or 
apostles, believe themselves to be more essentially inspired ? 
And indeed the very words of the Savior which have always 
been received as satisfactory evidence that the apostles were in- 
spired, are quoted by these writers to prove that they are. 

And while cherishing such unhesitating assurance that they 
are guided by the Spirit in their opinions as well as their con- 
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duct, they, very naturally, regard all Christians, who do not re- 
ceive their professions with full credence, as having fallen into 
very grievous error. While they consider themselves “ tempted” 
and “ persecuted,” because churches do not think as favorably of 
them as they do of themselves, they never seem to suspect that 
they are retaliating the same treatment upon others, by continu- 
ally representing them to be a great deal more corrupt and heret- 
ical than Christians in general believe themselves to be. These 
persons count themselves persecuted, if, while we admit in gen- 
eral their sincerity and the genuineness of their piety, we sug- 
gest, rather positively, that they may over-estimate their spiritual 
attainments. What would they say, if we should raise the ery 
of persecution against them, because they unanimously charge 
on us error in belief and in practice, of which we do not feel 
ourselves to be guilty? ‘To be consistent with themselves, they 
must say, “ we have the witness of the Spirit in our souls that 
we are perfect, and therefore must be right; you have nothing 
but your unsanctified reason to guide you, and therefore must be 
constantly in error.” A very summary and easy method of an- 
swering ! 

4. A large proportion of these ‘‘ experiences” are based upon 
the assumption, that “professing Christ before men” consists 
primarily and chiefly in a verbal declaration of perfect love to 
him, rather than in leading such a life as will be itself credible 
evidence, in the judgment of all observers, that such a disposition 
exists in the heart. 

Many of the writers confess themselves to have been nota 
little vexed and disappointed, because, when they declared them- 
selves before their brethren to have attained to the experience of 
nerfect love,” the brethren, instead of breaking out in rapturous 
congratulation at the mere assertion of the fact, seemed disposed 
to wait and see what evidence of its reality would be exhibited 
in the subsequent life of the “‘ witnesses.” Whatever else these 
* perfect” souls can bear without murmuring, they seem to have 
no patience with their brethren, who are so unbelieving as to 
demand anything else than their mere verbal testimony as evi- 
dence that they fulfill the whole law. One of them, for exam- 
ple, (we thus state, substantially, the “experience” of many,) 
goes to the minister, or the elder members of his church, and 
states to them that he has just attained to complete sanctification, 
that he has the “ witness of the Spirit” in his heart that he is per- 
fectly hoiy. ‘ Very well,” say they, “we are glad if it is so. 
We shall be delighted to see full evidence of the fact, in your life. 
hereafter. You, of course, will desire to be carefully observed, 
for it is only when the evidence of your perfect holiness is seen 
by others, that they can be excited to imitate your example. 
And as it can be of no advantage to men to know the fact of 
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your perfection any farther than they see evidence of it in your 
life, we think it would be better for them to declare your excel- 
lencies when they become convinced of their reality, than for 
you to proclaim them with your own mouth. Not that we by 
any means deny your perfect sanctification. We only wish to 
see it confirmed by its appropriate fruits. For, so long as it is 
not thus confirmed, your assertion can never prove it, and when 
it is thus confirmed. your assertion will be unnecessary.” 

Now even if such treatment and counsel were not perfectly 
kind and judicious, in the circumstances, still, it would seem that 
itneed not provoke the charge of “ persecution” from one who 
has already reached the state of “perfect love.” It surely ought 
to take something more to disturb, discourage and utterly cast 
down one who had attained to the possession of * perfect peace ;” 
yet these witnesses, who complain of being persecuted, by their 
own confession, have suffered nothing worse. And when su re- 
ceived and advised, they invariably blame their counselors, and 
charge them with taking from them the “witness” of entire 
sanctification. For they “lose the witness,” as soon as they 
cease to proclaim alond that they possess it. And consequently, 
whoever persuades them to declare their perfect holiness by their 
conduct, rather than by their assertions, is guilty of taking it 
from them. 

In perfect keeping with this insatiable desire to proclaim be- 
fore others their own attainments in grace, and to have their 
word alone received as satisfactory evidence of the fact, is their 
correspondingly moderate zeal actually to labor, with unostenta- 
tious quietness and constancy, for the salvation of men. They 
seldom express any fear lest they shall not do enough in that 
work. Que, on the contrary, blames himself for having “ labored 
for the salvation of others to the neglect of his own soul.” We 
had supposed that Christians exhibit most of the spirit of their 
divine Master, wheu they do most completely forget themselves, 
in the fullness of their devotion to the work for which he gave 
his life. But these “ witnesses,’ while they talk much about 
their own peace, joy, high attainment, ineffable raptures, heav- 
enly visions, say very little about the plain, matter of fact duties, 
in the discharge of which the Christian must spend his life. 
When they do allude to such “earthly” things, they rather 
characterize them as hindrances to their spiritual joy, their per- 
fect peace. Some of these “holy” women, who appear to be 
heads of families, assign the cares of their households as the 
cause of their losing the “ witness” of perfect sanctification in 
their hearts. ‘he attention, fidelity, and industry which they 
need, in order to secure the order, happiness and improvement of 
their families, draw them away from their duty! As if, what 
they owe to their families, instead of being a hindrance to the 
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discharge of duty, were not itself one of the first duties which 
they owe to God, themselves, and the world! If that ineffable 
revel of emotion, for which they are sighing and struggling, 
can not be maintained while discharging, faithfully and industri- 
ously, all the duties of daily and domestic life, then that is satis- 
factory evidence that the exhausting struggle for the much cov- 
eted emouon is the hindrance to duty, and the source of tempta- 
tion, against which they have to guard. 

With such views of duty as some of these writers exhibit, we 
should not be surprised if they should profess entire sanctifica- 
tion, and pray longest and loudest, in the conference meeting, 
yet, the very same evening, fail to fulfill an engagement to pay a 
debt, or to complete a piece of work, or to be at a given place at 
a stipulated time. They would call fidelity in fulfilling such 
promises “ worldly mindedness.” Or they would charge the 
breaking of such positive engagements, and the neglect of many 
other known and pressing duties, upon “ unavoidable human in- 
firmity,”’ and yet flatter themselves that they retained the “ wit- 
ness of the Spirit” to their entire sanctification in their own souls, 
so long as their emotions lost none of their intensity. And, 
however commendable may have been the motives, which led 
the several writers to contribute to this volume, its general influ- 
ence upon the minds of many readers, must be to make their 
religion consist mainly in factitions emotions, and internal expe- 
riences, and the loud proclamation of them before others, while 
they, at the same time, cultivate a sanctimonious and self-com- 
mended indifference, if not positive aversion, to the most essen- 
tial and practical duties of every day life. 

5. The work which these writers declare to have been wrought 
in themselves, and the completion of which has raised them to 
such an exalted height above the great body of believers, has 
the appearance, as it is described by themselves, of being only 
theoretic or nominal. 

Frequently, by his own showing, the person does not appear 
to have been made a more useful, practical or exemplary Chris- 
tian, by the great change supposed to have been wrought in him. 
He has only adopted a new terminology for the description of 
his Christian experience, and a new estimate of the progress 
which he has already made, while the man himself remains very 
much the same that he was before. ‘The instructions which 
these writers give for the attainment of entire sanctification, are 
based upon the assumption, which many of them declare again 
and again in so many words, that the man is not to do any thing, 
in order to become holy, any more than he is in order to purchase 
or to deserve forgiveness. He is to “cease from all efforts of 
his own.” He is only to “ believe that he has the blessing, and 
he has it.”” He is but to “believe that the work is done, and it 
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will be done.” Believe that a thing is, when it is not, and that 
belief will cause it to be! Inquirers are exhorted to throw en- 
tirely out of the account, the plain question of fact, whether they 
are entirely holy or not. They must believe they are while yet 
they are not, and thus they will be. And, accordingly, the “ wit- 
ness” often appears, declaring that the work was accomplished in 
him, the moment he brought himself to say, “I can, I may, I will, 
I do believe.” And they describe the belief which they thus en- 
tertained, not as an undonbting trust in the sufficiency of divine 
grace, but simply as a firm conviction, a full persuasion of the 
reality of a fact, which they at the same time awta8< had no ex- 
istence. But that fact, their entire holiness, became a reality, 
the moment they believed it to be, while yet it was not. The 
virtue of the man was not strengthened; his mind was not en- 
lightened ; his heart was not suddenly purified ; no moral change 
took place. He only adopted a different estimate of his moral con- 
dition, while he remained the same. Before, he regarded himself 
morally imperfect. At his “second conversion,” he believed 
himself to be perfectly holy, and, as a consequence, ever since, 
he has enjoyed “perfect peace.” And it would be very strange 
if perfect peace were not enjoyed, by the man who believes, “as 
much as he believes his own existence,” that he is perfectly 
blameless before God, whether he is so or not. As long as he 
can maintain that conviction, irrespective of the fact of his real 
imperfection, conscience can no more reprove him, than it can 
reprove an angel in heaven. But the question as to the degree 
of spiritual attainment which he has at any time made, is a sim- 
ple question of fact. He either is, or is not, entirely sanctified, 
and no conviction or belief of his as to the fact, can affect it in 
the least. Belief, faith, in the sense of confidence in the fullness 
and sufliciency of divine grace, will undoubtedly prove a most 
efficient means of carrying forward the work of sanctification in 
the soul. But how belief, in the sense of firm persuasion that 
the work is already done, will cause its instantaneous completion, 
must be left for those to explain, who can bring themselves to 
believe things that they know are not, as though they were. 


Such are some of the reasons which have compelled us to re- 
ceive the testimony of these “ witnesses” to their entire sanctifi- 
cation, with some degree of abatement. The subject itself is of 
so sacred a character, and the narratives in general exhibit so 
much of a Christian spirit, that we have been withheld from pre- 
senting the objections against the book in as strong a light as the 
truth would warrant. If any of the authors of these narratives 
should read these pages, and feel that they have been treated 
with undue severity, they should be the last to complain, for out 
of their own mouths have they been judged. Our estimate of 
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the book as a whole, is simply, that it is a fair transcript of the 
minds and hearts of its authors, exhibiting mingled defects and 
excellencies. We believe that it, like them, will do both good 
and evil. We should never have subjected it even to so lenient 
a criticism, had we not feared that the evil which it will do to 
some of its readers will be great, and very much to be deplored. 
For, if they are led, as many will be, to conform their highest 
standard of piety to the models which are here presented for im- 
itation, they must be very far from the simple, unpretending, 
yet earnest, energetic and self-denying standard of the gospel. 
Whether these writers so designed it or not, their book will be 
sure to lead many to strive after fervors, and ecstasies of emo- 
tion, in their religion, when they have much more need of quiet- 
ness, reflection and a faithful observance of common duties. It 
will lead them to proclaim aloud their own attainments in holi- 
ness, when there is much more need that they should give evi- 
dence of such attainments in their daily life and conduct. It 
will lead them unjustly to censure, and even to despise, their 
brethren and sisters in the churches, from whose counsel and ex- 
ample they have much need to learn wisdom. It will lead them 
to adopt impressions, and visions, and emotions, and a supposed 
witness of the Spirit, for the infallible guide of their religious 
life, and thus shut their minds and hearts against instructions and 
admonitions, to which they should give earnest heed. And if a 
book is circulated by “thousands” which is fitted to produce 
such consequences, its editor has no right to plead, as an exemp- 
tion from criticism, the sincerity and the good intentions of its 
authors. 


Arr. V.—THE ORIGINAL UNITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE.—PICKERING, BACHMAN, AGASSIZ. 


The races of Men and their Geographical Distribution. By 
Cuarves Pickxerine, M.D. 

The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race eramined on 
the principles of Science. By Joun Bacuman, D.D. 

Christian Examiner for March and July, \850.— Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, and The diversity of origin of the 
Human Races. By Professor Louis AGass:z. 


Ir is not without an emotion of national pride that we hold up 
to public view the works whose titles we have above recited. 
They are all American, all relate to a subject of the highest im- 
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portance, all are works of original investigation, and of high sci- 
entific character, and together form a valuable contribution to the 
stock of human knowledge. ‘They discuss the grandest prob- 
lem of natural history, the question of the unity of the human 
race. As it can never be uninteresting to intelligent readers to 
be made acquainted with the latest conclusions of science upon 
that subject, we propose to exhibit, so far as they are presented in 
these essays, the results already ascertained, and the reasonings 
which yet remain to be decided, in relation to it. 

To introduce then our authors ;—Dr. Pickering was one of the 
gentlemen who constituted the scientific corps of our national 
exploring expedition, some few years since. Selected for that 
position In consequence of his attainments in natural history, and 
furnished both with ample opportunities of observation, and with 
the strongest stimulus to the employment of them, the work 
which details his observations could hardly fail to be of very 
high value. It is issued by the government with all the costly 
elegance which distinguishes its publications of this kind.* 

Dr. Pickering’s observations upon the human races commenced 
in Brazil; where specimens of the native African race were pre- 
sented to his view in great variety. On the west coast, he ob- 
served the South and Central American varieties; and subse- 
quently the Indians of the high northwest. These he was ena- 
bled afterwards to compare with numerous specimens of the 
tribes of the interior northwest during a residence in Washing- 
ton; as deputations from those tribes are constantly visiting that 
city. The continuance of the voyage through the Pacific Ocean 
and the East Indies, afforded large opportunities of observing the 
Malay and Mongolian races; and in the marts of the East, as at 
Singapore, Dr. Pickering found individuals of almost every vari- 
ety of men. ‘The Hottentots he observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope on his return. For the purpose of giving completeness to 
his investigations, Dr. Pickering subsequently undertook another 
voyage, and observed the varieties of mankind in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Abyssinia. ‘The results of all these investigations, together 
with a great body of facts relating to the distribution of intro- 
duced plants through these extended regions, are embodied in 
the work before us. 

Dr. Pickering’s observations upon the human race are detailed 
with great brevity and conciseness, and in a certain moderate and 
guarded style of expression ; which, if it does not seem as full 
and decided as might be desirable, at least carries with it an as- 
surance of the author’s accuracy. We quote, from his chapter of 


* We perceive that an English republication of this volume has been issued 
by Bohn, and could wish that some American publisher would give it to us in 
an equally accessible form. 
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Zoological Deductions, a few passages which embody some of 
his most important conclusions. ‘ ‘There is | conceive no middle 
ground between the admission of eleven distinct species in the 
human family, and their reduction to one.” These eleven vari- 
eties Dr. Pickering classifies by their color as follows : 

Two white races ;—The Caucasian, or as he terms it the Ara- 
bian, and the Abyssinian. 

Three brown races ;—The Mongolian, the Hottentot, and the 
Malay. 

Four blackish-brown ;—The Papuan, the Negrillo, the Telin- 
gan, or dark East Indian, and the Ethiopian. 

Two black ;—The Australian, and the Negro. 

Five of these races have straight or flowing hair; in the rest it 
is more or less crisped. 

Dr. Pickering’s careful description and accurate delineation of 
these races, add much to our previous knowledge of them, and 
furnish materials for more correct reasoning on the question of 
their unity than any we have before possessed. It will be ob- 
served that the American variety, so familiarly known in the 
classification of Biumenbach, does not appear in the above list. 
Dr. Pickering includes it with the Mongolian, and in part with 
the Malay. He deems the settlement of this continent by both 
these Jast named races altogether probable ; and observes at the 
same time, “I think it could be shown on zoological grounds 
alone that the human family is foreign to the American conti- 
nent.” This remark is one of high interest, and awakens some 
regret and some surprise that the grounds of an opinion so im- 
portant were not fully laid before the public in the work itself. 


Dr. Bachman has long been known as one of our most enthu- 
siastic naturalists. Various published papers of his own, and the 
very frequent references which Audubon has made to his name, 
attest both the variety and the accuracy of his information in 
several departments of natural history. More recently, the pre- 
paration of the beautiful work on the Quadrupeds of North 
America, has established, his reputation as an authority upon all 
subjects relating to the zoology of this continent. 

Dr. Bachman’s present work shows throughout that he has 
been long engaged in careful and philosophical investigation of 
topics, in various departments of natural history, which bear upon 
the question of the nature of a species. When therefore the 
question of the unity of the human race came up in a club in 
Charleston, he prepared some notes for the discussion. The de- 
bate was a protracted one, and the notes became more extended ; 
and finally the friends who sympathized with Dr. Bachman, as 
well as some who dissented from his views, expressed the desire 
that the public should have the opportunity of becoming ac- 
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quainted with his views. Accordingly, the notes were has- 
tily thrown together for publication in the form of the present 
volume. 

The author apologizes upon this ground for any defects of ar- 
rangement which his work may exhibit, but it stands in no need 
of apology even in a literary point of view; while as a work of 
science it merits very high praise. We have nowhere seen any 
work of similar character. Aiming to settle the question of the 
unity of mankind upon purely scientific grounds, Dr. Bachman 
discusses it in almost every aspect; and varied as these aspects 
are, there is scarcely one of them on which he does not cast 
some new light. ‘The question of the possibility of hybrid races 
of animals, is examined with great thoroughness, and even mi- 
nuteness of detail; the question of varieties among the domesti- 
cated animals, is discussed with the most complete command of 
facts of the highest significance. The diffusion of species of 
animals, and plants, is treated with the same learned accuracy : 
and every one of these discussions is enriched with statements of 
facts, observations, and experiments, many of which are new, 
original, and decisive. The bearing of these facts is then shown, 
upon the questions which relate to the origin, and dispersion, of 
mankind, with a result which is striking and happy beyond all 
expectation. On the whole, the work is so complete that this 
branch of the general subject, hitherto the most neglected, is now 
placed in the clearest light; and Dr. Bachman’s conclusion of the 
derivation of all mankind from a single pair, is altogether beyond 
the reach of any objection upon grounds of natural history. No 
work upon the same subject has fallen into our hands, which 
makes any approach to this, in the departments of which it prin- 
cipally treats, in thoroughness of investigation, and in the deci- 
sive and triumphant establishment of its conclusions. 


Professor Agassiz is too well known to the public, as a scientific 
observer of the highest merit, to need any mention. His work 
upon fossil fish placed him in the front rank of observers; and 
his subsequent investigations in other branches of zoology as well 
as in geology, and more recently his elucidations of embryology, 
have both extended and enhanced his reputation. The an- 
nouncement, that his investigations had led him to adopt some 
peculiar views in respect to the origin of man, awakened public 
curiosity in an unusual degree. The very imperfect newspaper 
reports of lectures and discussions in which such views were ex- 
pressed by this gentleman, contributed to stimulate, rather than 
to gratify, that curiosity. He has at length given to the world 
two extended essays upon the subject; in which the grounds of 
his opinions are set forth at considerable length, and with all that 
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minute acquaintance with certain departments of zoological sci- 
ence for which the author is so eminent. 

We have regretted, in the perusal of these two papers, both the 
nature of his views, and the manner in which Prof. Agassiz 
has presented them to the public. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
we think, that a subject, possessing both the intellectual interest 
of a high scientific discussion, and the moral importance of a high 
religious doctrine, should first have been loosely exhibited in 
popular lectures, and thus thrown before the public with no defi- 
niteness or precision. It is equally to be regretted that subse- 
quently, when suspicion and distrust were awake, and the posi- 
tions thus maintained were liable to misconstruction, they should 
have been formally laid before us in the pages of a periodical 
magazine. The intrinsic importance of the subject called for 
deliberate, and well considered discussion ; and the somewhat ex- 
cited state of the public mind added emphasis to the call. The 
most ample illustration which facts could furnish was due to such 
a topic and such an occasion ; and a separate volume would seem 
to be required to present it. Instead of this, we have Prof. 
Agassiz’s views in a couple of magazine articles of some thirty 
pages each—of course not fortified by any minute detail of facts, 
and not elevated by any accurate and comprehensive classification 
of them. We can not but feel that the subject deserved a more 
scholarlike treatment than Prof. Agassiz has given it. ‘Theories 
which subvert all current opinions, and assail all received prin- 
ciples, on a scientific subject, should not only be matured with 
suitable care, and sustained with appropriate fullness of evi- 
dence ; the world may justly claim that they shall be issued in 
a permanent and accessible form, corresponding to their value. 
No man can compress the evidence which would fill a volume, 
into the compass of two magazine articles, without very great 
labor; and if the proof is so limited in extent as to make the 
labor easy, it is necessarily deficient in amount. We have little 
doubt that this circumstance of their having been prepared 
as mere magazine essays, has betrayed the author into some 
inaccuracies, which in a more elaborate effort he would have 
avoided. 

His general view of the origin of mankind is quite a peculiar 
and original one. It is no arrogant denial of the substantial uni- 
ty of the human species; this fact Prof. Agassiz does not design 
to call in question. Neither does it involve any gross theory of 
the development of mankind from the animal races. We take 
pleasure in saying that in these respects he maintains, and we 
doubt not in all earnestness and sincerity, just and elevated 
views. His chief peculiarity lies in affirming, with reference 
both to animals and to man, that the absolute unity of a species 
is entirely consistent with diversity of origin. Holding that the 
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fish and the quadrupeds of wide regions, though perfectly iden- 
tical in kind, originated independently of each other in many 
distinct localities, he holds also that man, with the same specific 
identity, had the same multiple origin. It is but justice to Prof. 
Agassiz to acknowledge that his essays are far from impugning 
the idea of a distinct divine creation of men; and far from de- 
nying that all mankind are of one species. On the contrary he 
frequently and warmly maintains each of these positions ; though 
in respect to the latter of them, we think. that some of his state- 
ments are more unguarded than he is aware of. But while we 
observe with pleasure how remote is Prof. Agassiz’s view from 
this atheistic scheme, we can not but deem it both unhappy in its 
tendencies, as he has himself developed them, and very imper- 
fectly sustained by the facts and reasonings he has advanced in 
its support. In his advocacy of it he stands at variance with the 
gentlemen whose works we have named. We proceed to lay 
before our readers a condensed discussion of the whole subject 
as exhibited in the works before us, which we think will amply 
vindicate the opinion we have just expressed. 

These naturalists then agree in the statement that all the hu- 
man race are of one species. Dr. Pickering does not affirm this 
position with all the distinctness which characterizes the state- 
ments of Dr. Bachman, and Prof. Agassiz. Yet he deems it cer- 
tain that there was no new origination of the human species in 
America; and he explicitly affirms the sentiment that “ nature 
has not reproduced a species in different quarters of the globe.” 
He points out too the various paths by which the race might 
have reached America from the Orient; and he delineates the 
routes by which he conceives that the human family might have 
spread from either an Asiatic, or an African, centre, over the 
whole globe. Though his views have not all the distinctness 
which was both possible and desirable, on this subject, we pre- 
sume that he would wish to be understood to maintain both the 
present specific identity, and the original unity, of mankind. 
This identity no one atiirms more decidedly than Prof. Agassiz. 
He compares man with the animal races which make the nearest 
approach to him in physical structure, and finds differences be- 
tween them so marked as widely to separate the entire human 
race from all connections of this kind. ‘The possession of higher 
and spiritual faculties still further detaches man from the animal 
creation ; and identifies the species as one only, through all its 
varieties. 

This view Dr. Bachman illustrates much farther. Besides 
comparing the anatomy of the races, he refers to all the physio- 
logical facts which characterize the human system. ‘The iden- 
tity of the diseases to which the system is liable had been before 
pointed out by Blumenbach and Lawrence. Dr. Bachman in- 
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vestigates the parasitic insects and the intestinal worms which 
infest it, the identity of which in all the races Lawrence doubted 
and Virey denied, and shows thus upon almost every conceivable 
ground the absolute identity of the human species. This general 
result may, perhaps then, be considered as established ; certainly 
it may, if the concurrent judgment of numerous most competent 
observers, formed upon the most extensive survey of facts, can 
command our acquiescence. 

Both the meaning and the value of this statement however, 
are materially depreciated by the limitation which Prof. Agassiz 
places upon it, in denying, as he strenuously does, that it implies 
the common derivation of ali the races from a single source. He 
maintains that there is a wide distinction between the two ideas 
of specific identity, and community of origin; and that the 
former does not involve the latter. ‘The chief importance how- 
ever of the doctrine of the unity of the human species, lies in 
the fact, that as hitherto understood, it establishes a peculiar and 
identical relation between each human being on the one hand, 
and the moral history of man, and the moral government of God, 
on the other. This connection Prof. Agassiz’s theory entirely de- 
stroys, and with it, all the value of the doctrine itself, for any 
moral end. If the greater part of the races of men now existing 
have no positive connection with the history of man in the past, 
it is of no moment whether they are of one identical species or of 
several similar species. If the equal relation of all men to the 
providential developments of human history through the past be 
denied, it is of littke moment whether the diversities which char- 
acterize the varieties do, or do not, amount to specific difference ; 
since the fact of an intellectual and moral nature in all men must 
be admitted upon any theory. But we only allude to this peint, 
and pass it by. Our object is to examine the arguments which 
bear upon this subject in their purely scientific form. 

The first of Prof. Agassiz’s essays is occupied principally with 
the establishment of some positions preliminary to his main argu- 
ment. He contends that the diffusion of animal species over the 
earth is such that we can not suppose them to have migrated from 
one common centre; especially when we observe the groups 
which vow characterize their association with each other, in 
different fields. The organized species of each extended region 
of the earth differ generally from those of every other; and the 
existing species of each zoological and botanical province are 
intimately related to the fossil species of the same locality. 
Hence it appears that the animals and plants now existing in 
any region, are but the completion of a long series which 
formerly had existence upon the same spot, and which extends 
far back into the remote history of our planet. The inference 
from these facts is that the animals and plants of each prov- 
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ince must have originated primitively on the soil they now 
occupy. We state these views very briefly, because we have no 
design of contesting them. They are so generally admitted 
among intelligent readers that we can hardly deem the author’s 
elaborate argument in support of them at all necessary. He is 
fully authorized by the concurrent voice of all philosophic natu- 
ralists to assume the truth of them. 

In pursuance of his argument, Prof. Agassiz next shows that 
the idea of a species varies greatly in animals of different types. 
Thus among bees we have not the dualism that forms so marked 
an element of a species among the higher animals, which are 
either male or female; but three forms, the queen, the work- 
ing bee, and the drone. Among species of yet lower types there 
are yet wider diversities ; the polyp produces the jelly fish, which 
has no resemblance to its progenitor; but it is of the same 
species, for it produces the polyp again. These facts, however, 
though they are numerous in the lowest departments of natural 
history, have little direct bearing upon the constitution of the 
human species ; and what little they have seems to us rather ad- 
verse to Prof. Agassiz’s theory. So far as they can indicate any 
thing, these instances of alternate generation seem to show that 
similarity of structure is not the bond of a species, but lineal 
connection. The polyp and the jelly fish are of one species, 
because the one produces the other, not because the one resem- 
bles the other; though the latter is the only bond of specific 
unity which the author admits to exist between men of differ- 
ent races. 

Connected with this point is another which Dr. Bachman dis- 
cusses, that bears with weight upon the general subject. It has 
hitherto been held among naturalists as a tolerably well ascer- 
tained fact, that different animal species were incapable of such 
unions with each other as should produce, and establish, distinct 
races capable of perpetuating themselves. Writers of high an- 
thority have generally maintained the infertility of hybrids; 
though some among them have indulged in the wildest specula- 
tions upon this subject, and have traced the numerous varieties of 
our domestic animals to the commingling of many allied, but dis- 
tinct, species. Even those who, like Lawrence, maintained the 
general infertility of hybrids, have admitted that the rule had too 
many exceptions to render it of any use as a reliable criterion of 
species. ‘This subject has been presented again to public notice 
by Dr. Morton of Philadelphia; who, in two essays published 
some three years since in the American Journal of Science, assail- 
ed the common doctrine with much earnestness, and some ap- 
parent success. He denied that there is any reason to think that 
permanent hybrid races even are impossible ; and collected, from 
a very extended survey of authorities, a great variety of facts 
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which seemed strongly to sustain his view. Under various 
heads, he adduced numerous facts showing that hybrids have 
been produced between related species of animals and birds; and 
that the progeny was entirely capable of indefinite reproduction. 
The numerous and extraordinary facts thus reported are snb- 
jected by Dr. Bachman to a critical examination ; a task for which 
he has possessed unusual facilities. Himself exceedingly familiar 
with the birds, quadrupeds, and fish, of North America, he has 
with extraordinary care and zeal, compared them with all the 
corresponding species of the old world. He has moreover kept 
great numbers of them for long periods, for the purpose of obser- 
vation and experiment; and has been in familiar correspondence 
with fellow laborers in the same departments of science, both at 
home and abroad. Probably very few persons living could have 
instituted such an examination with the same accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and success. It is really amusing to see how the alleged 
facts of Dr. Morton fade and vanish in Dr. Bachman’s searching 
analysis. An examination of the authorities by whom they are 
reported shows that Cuvier is by no means responsible for the 
statements to which his English editors have given currency in 
connection with his great name. ‘The principal authority for 
these statements appears to be Col. Hamilton Smith, the author 
of several works upon the natural history of the dog, the horse, 
and more recently, of man. The weight of this authority may 
be understood from the fact, that he is a sturdy believer in the 
existence of fossil men; while his claims to scientific accuracy 
are seriously impaired by his tendency to an extravagant multi- 
plication of species, and even genera, upon no valid grounds; 
and still more by a capricious abandonment of the very positions 
which his American follower is still laboriously maintaining. 
After disposing of the principal authorities, Dr. Bachman dis- 
cusses in detail the principal facts, of Dr. Morton’s essays. He 
enumerates the equine, bovine, cervine, ovine, canine, feline, and 
many other alleged hybrids, and shows upon what grounds they 
rest, and how far they support the conclusion in aid of which 
they are adduced. Some of them are at once seen to be so 
wanting in accuracy as to be utterly unworthy of notice. A 
very specific statement derived from Baron Larrey of a hybrid 
between the carabou (Cervus Wapiti) aud the common cow in 
Newfoundland, evaporates on this wise: there is not the remot- 
est allusion to the only important fact, the fertility of the alledged 
progeny ; next, the very occurrence of such a hybrid is affirmed 
only conjecturally, the baron himself says “ I lost the opportunity 
of ascertaining it ;” and finally the Cervus Wapiti does not oc- 
cur within a thousand miles of Newfoundland. Other instances 
are shown to be equally defective. In some of them the fertility 
of the mongrel offspring of two species is not even alleged ; in 
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others it is fertile not in itself, but only with one or the other of 
the species whose union produced it, in which case the progeny 
runs back into the original type again; in other instances, where 
the fertility of the mixed progeny is fully proved, it happens that 
the two races which produced it were not distinct species but 
only different varieties of the same; in short, the whole body of 
alleged facts is shown to be altogether insufficient to sustain 
the conclusion in a single instance either among animals or 
birds. 

In connection with these strictures, Dr. Bachman gives the re- 
sults of his own extensive experience, and presents also the tes- 
timony of others who have engaged in similar experiments. 
The result is quite decisive: in no single instance has a fertile 
progeny arisen from any union of distinct species. Col. Wick- 
life of Kentucky, who has for thirty years reared the buffalo, 
gives the result of his experience; which entirely settles the 
question of the fertility of hybrids between this animal and the 
common cow, in opposition to Dr. Morton’s statement. Dr. Bach- 
man’s experiments are equally decisive upon various species of 
domesticated animals, and birds. 'The statements of Dr. Morton 
from various authorities in reference to new races described as ex- 
isting in museums and collections abroad, Dr. Bachman corrects 
from his personal observation of them, in very numerous instan- 
ces, and with the most learned accuracy ; and fortifies his views 
with the most specific testimony from the highest sources. Many 
of these new races are shown conclusively to be mere varieties 
of some existing species, as the Japan peacock and the ring 
pheasant ; others are mere monstrous individuals whose birth has 
given rise to much ignorant wonder aud much superfluous scien- 
tific conjecture, where their character was misconceived, of 
which Dr. Bachman gives numerous instances within his own 
observation. "The result of the whole discussion is, that out of 
the whole number of unnatural productions of this kind, there 
are but ¢wo authentic instances in which the result was not ab- 
solute sterility ; and even these proved altogether unable to per- 
petuate themselves. Even admitting the production of a pro- 
geny by animals of mixed descent in one or two instances, it 
dies out after one or two generations. So that after protracted 
experiment, and long observation, it may be affirmed with great 
confidence, and without any exception, that no race exists upon 
the earth which can be shown to have originated from the union 
of animals of different species. 

This conclusion, Dr. Bachman observes, is in striking harmo- 
ny with the results of general observation. Different species of 
animals, more or less nearly related, such as the sheep and the 
goat, have been domesticated and kept together in the East, for 
thousands of years; but no mixed race has ever been known to 
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originate between them. ‘These animals have been kept in the 
parks of Europe together with cattle, and deer, for centuries, 
and numerous species of gallinaceous birds have been similarly 
preserved in close connection ; yet among them all, there has not 
been, during this long period, a single authentic instance of the 
result which Dr. Morton affirms as so frequent. This general 
result too, has taken place in opposition to innumerable attempts 
to establish such mongrel races ; attempts made in all varieties of 
circumstances, and continued through jong periods of time. 

Another idea remains to be added to this. Prichard, iu his re- 
cent work upon the natural history of man, mentions that Prof. 
Wagner of Germany has announced the result of his observations 
made by dissection of animals of mixed blood; and we per- 
ceive that Huinboldt refers to them in his Cosmos. It appears 
from these investigations that nature has interposed, in the ana- 
tomical structure of such hybrids, an absolute barrier to their re- 
production. This statement of Wagner, Dr. Bachman’s personal 
researches confirm. It might be desirable that the results of such 
observation should be communicated, if not to the public, at least 
to the medical profession in this country. The general observa- 
tion of mankind then concurs with the experiments of scientific 
observers, in establishing the fact that nature guards with abso- 
lute and jealous care, the identity of her types; and anatomical 
research demonstrates the impossibility of surmounting the bar- 
rier she has thus erected. The impossibility therefore of perma- 
nent hybrid races may be affirmed henceforth as an ascertained 
fact of natural history. 

The bearing of this fact upon the question of the unity of the 
human species is direct and obvious. The different varieties of 
men mingle most freely with one another; and their union pro- 
duces new and permanent races without any limit. Of course 
the human race is hereby determined, in so far at least as the 
analogy of natural history on this subject can decide the question, 
to be of one species. 

Dr. Bachman’s account of varieties among the animal races, 
tends with equal distinctness and force, to support this conclu- 
sion. The very great diversity which is so conspicuous among 
our domestic animals has led different writers to very opposite 
conclusions. Some have imagined that these varieties, the origin 
of which is now so remote, are too numerous, too great, and too 
permanent, to allow the supposition that they could all have 
sprung from a single source. Others, observing the extraordi- 
vary character of the varieties which have sprung up within 
their own observation, or which can be traced to their origin by 
most authentic testimony, have considered them conclusive indi- 
cations that no diversities of this kind should lead us to discredit 
the common origin of them all. The weight of authority is al- 
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together in favor of the latter opinion, with reference even to the 
animal species generally ; and in regard to the varieties of the 
human race, the distinguished names in European science, in 
England, France, and Germany, alike, are unanimous in this 
conclusion. Dr. Morton however, under the guidance of Col. 
Hamilton Smith, calls in question the truth of this opinion. He 
refers the endless varieties of the common fowl to no less than 
ten distinct species; our various dogs to the mingling of six; 
and our different cats to three. These opinions are thoroughly 
examined by Dr. Bachman and are shown to be destitute of any 
scientific foundation. 

This subject had not before been fully investigated, and natu- 
ralists had felt the want of the precise information which Dr. 
Bachman’s volume so abundantly supplies. Dr. Pickering con- 
fesses the desirableness of some additional investigation of it; 
and Prof. Agassiz acknowledges its importance, and says that he 
isnot himself competent to introduce the topic to the notice of 
his readers. Dr. Bachman has taken it up with all his usual 
command of facts, and presented a most interesting view of it. 
He details the principal facts in reference to the occurrence of 
varieties among all our domestic animals. He describes the horse 
in its several types, the elegant Arab racer, the ponderous dray- 
horse, and the active little pony of the Shetland islands, all ori- 
ginating from the wild horse of Tartary ; our common cattle with 
their various breeds and forms, an Abyssinian variety with im- 
mense horns, and a Scotch variety without any, some as large as 
a small elephant, and others, as the Surat ox, the size of a large 
dog ; the hog, descended from the wild boar of Germany, and 
giving origin to the Chinese hog that weighs on an average 
fifty pounds and the Berkshire of twelve huudred, the Cuban 
variety double the size of their Spanish progenitors, and with 
toes half a span long, and the Hungarian hog characterized by 
one solid and undivided hoof like that of a horse; the sheep 
springing from the Corsica. musmon, and originating the large 
active goatlike African sheep destitute of wool, the fine fleeced 
merino of Spain, the coarse wooled south down of England, and 
the otter sheep of New England ; the dog, with its indescribable 
number of varieties of every size, form, color, and habit; our 
domesticated birds, fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, in end- 
less varieties ; and even our smaller animals, the Guinea pig with 
its various colors, the Barbary dove, witha black and a white va- 
riety, the canary bird of which twenty-nine varieties are offered 
for sale by the bird fanciers, and the gold fish which has formed 
varieties in the ponds of England and America. In each case, Dr. 
Bachman traces all the varieties to an original stock, and maintains 
that it is impossible to find any legitimate grounds for distinguish- 
ing one of the numberless and curious forms, as a distinct species. 
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In all these instances the process of domestication varies the orig- 
inal type; especially when the animal is removed to a distance 
from its original locality, and subjected to the influences which 
arise from change of climate, food, and manner of life: and where 
the process has been continued for a very long period, aud the 
animal has. become widely diffused over the globe, the varieties 
are innumerable. 

The proof that the varieties pertain in each case te ...¢ original 
stock, is found in the fact that sinnlar varieties are spriiging up 
constantly around us. Every one knows how many vai: eties of 
catile and swine have originated from the common breeds, and 
been disseminated through Europe and America within the mem- 
ory of a single generation. A variety of the horse, similar to 
the Shetland, is produced in the marshes of Carolina, and another 
of the same diminutive form is, we perceive, noticed by voyag- 
ers at the Falkland Islands. A variety of cattle, similar to the 
long horned Abyssinian breed, has recently originated in western 
Louisiana. The solid hoofed hog of Hungary has originated 
again, from the common variety, on the Red River in Texas. 
Thus before our eyes the very process is going on, which has filled 
the world with so many varieties of the domesticated animals ; 
every change of size, form, color, &c., originates, and perpetuates 
itself, under the changed habits of life which this process of do- 
mestication in distant localities involves. The problem is con- 
tinnally wrought ont anew, under our own inspection. 

Facts of this kind are too obvious to admit of any question; 
but the advocates of an opposite theory maintain “that whilst 
cultivation produces obvions changes in some animals, its infla- 
ence has had little or no effect on others, as for example the ass, 
the rat and the mouse among quadrupeds, and the peacock and 
guinea fowl among birds.” The facts upon which this statement 
of Dr. Morton rests, Dr. Bachman subjects to the same careful 
scrutiny, and with the same decisive result. We pass by the in- 
felicity of the expression, though it is rather droll to speak of the 
rat and the mouse as subjected to the influence of “ cultivation.” 
Dr. Bachman remarks that the staternent “is hazarded hastily 
and without due examination of facts,” his own experience lead- 
ing directly to the opposite result. Then follows the usual elab- 
orate examination; in which it is shown how numerous these va- 
rieties are. The ass has developed beautiful varieties in Spain, 
and in Egypt, and has degenerated into a sorry donkey in Eng- 
land and France. The rat has two species; of which the black 
rat has produced such striking varieties that European naturalists 
have described them as new species ; and still a different one has 
originated within fifteen years of a yellowish color, which has 
already become permanent, and widely extended through Caroli- 
na and Georgia. We may add that in numerous islands of the 
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Pacific varieties have been produced. Darwin mentions no less 
than four; three of which had been described as new species by 
Waterhouse. The Norway rat varies equally. Dr. DeKay de- 
scribes as another species, a variety which Dr. Bachman has re- 
peatedly procured from the same nest which contained the more 
common one. The same variety has recently been re-described 
asa ew species in Brooklyn. A very singular instance is reported 
in which all the rats of this species, in a ship infested by some 
hundreds of them, were of an Albino variety. 

The peacock has a white Albino, and a top-knotted variety ; 
both of which were long held to be separate species from the 
common one, tll their young were found in the same nest. The 
Guinea fowl, though but imperfectly domesticated, has long had 
three distinct varieties recognized by naturalists; and a fourth, 
“of an intense black color, has originated in Carolina within the 
jast four years.” “Lf our space would permit,” Dr. Bachman ob- 
serves, ‘and we were not fearful of trespassing too much on the 
patience of our readers, we would show from the history of every 
domesticated species of quadruped or bird, that they all without a 
solitary exception have branched out into striking and multiplied 
varieties; and that these varieties have become more numerous 
and striking in proportion to their wide dispersion and change of 
climate and habit.””. We copy this remark not only for the infor- 
mation of our readers, but for the purpose also of saying to Dr. 
Bachman, that we should place a very high value upon the more 
extended and particular notices to which he here alludes; and 
we earnestly hope that he will find an opportunity of giving to 
the public his whole fund of information upon a subject which 
requires full elucidation, and which he is evidently so well quali- 
fied to treat. 

But beyond all the details which Dr. Bachman’s work supplies, 
it records one series of observations which we regard as pecul- 
iarly interesting, valuable, aud conclusive. After studying the 
botany, the ornithology, aud the mammalogy of North America 
with particular reference to the designation of a species in natu- 
ral history, he visited Europe for more extended investigation. 
We quote his account. 


“ A visit to Europe afforded us opportunities of carrying with us American 
specimens of plants, birds, and quadrupeds of all species, either identical with, 
or closely allied to, those of the eastern continent. The cabinets of individu- 
als, the public museums, the zoological collections of living animals, were 
freely opened to us, and the best naturalists of Europe and the world, united 
with us for many months in patient, minute, and varied examinations and com- 
parisons. These were conducted in London, Edinburgh, Berlin, Dresden, and 
at the association of European naturalists that met in Germany. Several of 
these gentlemen became our fellow travellers in our search after the origi- 
nal plants that have been subjected to domestication and culture, which we 
found on the mountains, in the forest, and by the way-side. The names of 
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these naturalists are not unknown to the world of science. In the course of 
these investigations the plants, birds, and quadrupeds of both continents that 
are nearly allied to each other were subjected to the closest scrutiny. Many 
of the original plants from which had proceeded the varieties in horticulture 
were collected trom their native soils and compared with those in a state of 
cultivation, The birds in domestication were compared with living specimens 
procured from their native wilds. Our domesticated animals were investiga- 
ted. The wild horse from Tartary, the wild bull from Lithuania, the wild boar 
from Germany, the wild goat from Persia, the wild sheep from Corsica, the va- 
rious sinal] camels of Peru—each was compared with specimens of the chief 
domestic varieties. ‘The domestic dog was the only animal whose origin we 
could not trace in such a manner as to enable us to express a unanimous sen- 
timent.’” 


An examination conducted with such extended means of com- 
parison, such combined observation, and such patient assiduity, is 
entitled to rank high as a specimen of philosophical investigation. 
We can conceive of nothing mere worthy of public confidence; 
and the conclusion, that all our domestic animals with their end- 
less varieties have proceeded, each from a single species and not 
from a mixed or hybrid origin, must be regarded in the present 
state of science, as decisive. We know not what more could be 
requisite to a final determination of the question. After this pub- 
lication of a result, obtained through so many observations of his 
own, aud with so general a concurrence of those best qualified 
to judge, we do not see how any candid naturalist should feel at 
liberty to disturb De. Bachman’s conclusions on this point, except 
afier long and careful study. Any merely speculative views not 
confirmed by experimeuts oft repeated, upon numerous species, 
are unworthy of serious regard in opposition to results obtained 
by so thoroughly scientific an application of all our means of 
knowledge. 

Dr. Bachman’s conclusions are in some respects novel. He 
aims to show that, by a law of nature, all domesticated animals 
tend to produce varieties; that these varieties are absolutely per- 
manent, never changing except as they commingle with other 
varieties of the same stock ; that these varieties though they may 
degeuerate when left to themselves, never go back to the original 
type, except perhaps in their original locality ; and that a variety 
once developed tends through its own more rapid multiplication 
to extinguish the original breed. Of this tendency the notice of 
which we believe is original with Dr. Bachman, he gives several 
instances. The solid hoofed hog of Hungary has extinguished the 
ordinary variety, and is now the only breed throngh a region of 
many miles; and the Japan peacock which has been proved to 
origivate in the aviaries of England has done so in both instan- 
ces, says Sir Robert Heron, “ to the extinction of the previously 
existing breed.” It need hardly be remarked what light these 
conclusions cast upon the permanence of the races of men in 
every climate; aud how strikingly they harmonize with the ex- 
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clusive prevalence of certain types of men throughout wide re- 
ions of the earth. 

But these views stand in a yet higher relation. Dr. Bachman 
considers this tendency to the production of varieties a kind pro- 
vision of Providence for the comfort of mankind. It was the 
design of our wise Creator, that animals of every kind fitted for 
domestic use, should develop in every land peculiarities of struc- 
ture and habit adapting them to their new home. ‘lhe horse 
adapts his structure to the rocky and barren isles of the north, 
to the level sands of the desert, and to the grassy plains of the 
temperate zones. ‘The sheep produces either wool or flesh, almost 
at the bidding of its master; and the cow develops an adaptation 
either for the dairy or the butcher’s stall. When man migrates 
to the pole the dog develops a rugged and powerful frame which 
fits him for draught. When he rears a herd another dog springs 
up to guard it. When he subsists on game, a different variety is 
produced to hunt with him, and when he buildsa dwelling, yet 
another variety watches his home. ‘Thus by virtue of God’s 
kind provision the animals supply man’s necessities in every clime, 
and aid him to extend his occupancy of the vacant earth. The 
number and the extraordinary character of these animal varieties, 
remove every objection, which the diversity of the human races 
can) suggest, to the theory of a single origin for all mankind; and 
when contemplated as the result of a tendency whereby nature 
seeks to fit each race, both of animals and of men, for the ocecu- 
paucy of some peculiar portion of the earth, every difficulty dis- 
appears in this new indication of the wisdom and beneficence 
of God. 

But it is time that we should refer to the arguments of Prof. 
Agassiz. His chief objections to the original unity of mankind 
are derived from a different souree—from the facts which relate to 
the diffusion of animals, and of mau himself, over the globe. 
The group of animals, and the group of plauts, which character- 
ized any organized province, (termed respectively the fauna and 
the flora of that province,) differ conspicuously from those of 
every other. Not only is this the case in different climatic zones, 
but in the same zone America differs from Europe, and Europe 
from eastern Asia. Some animals and plants, however, of one 
of these provinces extend into another, some occur at remote 
points within the same province or in several provinces, and some 
species termed cosmopolite, extend almost over the whole earth. 
Prof. Agassiz deems it impossible that these plants and avimals 
should have spread from one centre ; and believes that they were 
created originally at various, and even numerous poiats, but with 
the same characteristics in all individuals, and constituting there- 
fore but a single species, wherever found. The facts relating to 
the diffusion of animals, and those relating to the distribution of 
men, we will consider separately. 
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Prof. Agassiz maintains then that there are, in the distribution of 
the animal races, undoubted instances in which the same species 
occurs in remote and unconnected localities. Thus the pickerels, 
trouts, and perches of Europe, are identical in numerous and dis- 
tant streams. ‘The same species is sometimes found in the dis- 
tant basins of the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube, in the 
streams of the Pyrenees, and of Britain: and it is associated in 
each with a related species which is confined to that stream. 
Some of the reptiles, toads, and snakes, have the same wide dis- 
tribution. The higher animals too, the lynx, the marmot, and 
the chamois, which inhabit the high mountain summits, are ideu- 
tical in distant ranges, and again occur in the north polar region. 
Some species of animals have a distribution which seems too 
wide to be consistent with the idea of a central point of origin; 
the lion ranges widely over Asia and Africa; the wolf extends 
over both continents, and the dog is found over the whole globe. 

The facts which form the basis of this argument are of two 
kinds, one consisting of those instances in which a species is re- 
peated within the organic province to which it belongs; the 
other, of those in which it is repeated in distinct provinces. 
These classes of facts are by no meats to be hastily mingled. 
Prof. Agassiz attributes a high importance, as we shall see, to the 
couformity of distribution between the races of men, and these 
organic provinces. If this grouping of animals and plants is 
so important in reference to the distribution of men, it cau hard- 
ly be without its bearing on the diffusion of the animal species. 
A circumstance which is so controlling in the one case ts not to 
be overlooked in the other. Let us then examine these two 
classes of facts separately. 

First, it is affirmed that a species is produced at different 
points within a zoological province. We observe respecting this 
position that we do not regard it as hostile to any moral or bibli- 
cal truth, and should feel at a loss to take exception to it upon any 
grounds of that kind. We feel no reluctance to admit it if ade- 
quately supported by evidence. Reasoning upon the admission 
of it however, we can not find that any geveralization from facts 
of this kind, touches the question of the diffusion of men. If in 
a zoological province, an animal species has been created in dis- 
tinct localities, the most that can be hence legitimately inferred 
is that within the same province man has had the same multiple 
creation. If the perches of the Rhine and the Rhone originated 
independently in those basins, if the vipers of those same fields 
had each an independent origin, the most that could be concluded 
from facts like these would be, that the man of the Rhine ori- 
ginated without any connection with the man of the Rhone. 
Unfortunately, the inference however legitimate upon analogical 
grounds, would be historically false and absurd. However it 
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may have been with the vipers and the trouts, the men of those 
regions had one common descent. It is obvions then that no fre- 
quency of facts like these affords any elucidation of the problem 
of man’s distribution. Apart from the fact that as animal species 
the types are too far removed to authorize a very legitimate in- 
ference from one to the other, if the lower animals of any zoologi- 
cal province had a multiple origin within its limits, then there is 
no analogy whatever between their diffusion and that of the hu- 
man race. The very theory of Prof. Agassiz maintains that 
within any given field of this kind the human race is of one 
stock. He claims no independent creations of men within the 
province of temperate Europe. A careful deduction therefore 
from this class of our author’s facts only shows the logical im- 
possibility of any such inference as he draws from them. If the 
fish and the frogs of Europe were not independently created at 
different points, he has no reason from them to infer that men 
were; if the fish and the frogs of Europe did originate indepen- 
pendently of each other, the men of Europe did not; and there 
is therefore no analogy between the two. Whatever therefore 
may be the character of the alledged facts, the inference is equally 
precluded. 

There is however a second class of facts; the higher animals, 
as the lion, the wolf and the arctic animals originate separately 
in distinct and distant fields. Prof. Agassiz asks, “ Did the wolf 
originate in Sweden with its silky fur, or in Germany with its 
grey color, or in the southern part of Europe with its smooth 
hair?’ Here we remark, that it is no particniar class of ani- 
mals which enjoys this exemption from nature’s grand law of 
limitation, but a few species of various classes. It is through 
no particular and definable limits that they spread; they are 
neither coufined to one natural kingdom, nor created anew in 
all. The distribution is, for anght that we can see, entirely ar- 
bitrary. Noris there any general analogy combining these al- 
ledged instances of independent creation with the author’s theory 
in respect tothe human races. ‘The varieties of these auimals sus- 
tain no such relation to different zoological provinces as is affirmed 
to characterize the distribution of the races of men. The varieties 
which are here described in the wolf, bear an obvious relation to 
the climate, and occur within a single province. Dr. Bachman 
reports many others in America. Prof. Agassiz does not even 
contend that the varieties among these cosmopolite species are 
constant through an organic province. ‘he wolf of ‘Texas is 
red; of Florida, black ; of the intermediate region grey ; on the 
borders mixed. ‘There is here no conformity to the limits of a 
botanical or zoological province ; but mere local variations. 

The distribution of these animals therefore bears no relation, 
and offers no support, to the view of Prof. Agassiz in respect to 
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the diffusion of the human species, any more than the for- 
mer. If these animals have been created independently of each 
other, it is not upon the principle of conforming one variety to 
one zoological province. ‘Their separate origination therefore, 
could it even be decisively established, would scarcely authorize 
an inference in respect to man. 

But the moment we leave these details to take a comprehen- 
sive view of facts of this class, very strong probabilities of an op- 
posite kind begin to appear. The lion aud the wolf are not the 
only organized species which are thus widely distributed. Nu- 
merous plants are disseminated, not through large portions of the 
globe only, but over the whole of it. Many birds connect dif- 
ferent zoological fields together, and inhabit at different seasons 
regions far remote from one another. Some of the animal and 
many vegetable species, of almost every organic province, pass 
the limits of their natural home, and spread through the fields 
adjacent. What is the explanation of this fact?) To what is 
it owing that the native plants and animals of one region pass 
over into the next, and beyond? Prof. Agassiz has no explana- 
tion to offer of a fact which he deems of so much moment; it 
is susceptible of none ou the scheme he advocates. Whena 
species is found far from its natural home, he can only say that 
without any assignable ground, and on no comprehensive reason 
for the miracle, it has been created there. 

On the other hand, however, it ts found that throughout all 
vegetable nature those species, and those on/y are thus dissemin- 
ated, which are capable of wide diffusion by ordinary physical 
agencies. Thus a great variety of cryptogamous plants are 
found over the whole globe ; and they are of a character which 
admits the widest diffusion by natural agencies. ‘Their seeds 
are in the form of a fine powder, in some instances almost invisi- 
ble from their minuteness, and they are borue by the wind over 
the whole globe. Some of them, such was Humboldt’s opinion, 
may even multiply in the clouds. The hypothesis of Prichard 
in his Physical Researches is, that if it shall appear, that animals 
or plants of each kind exist in those regions only to which they 
may have been naturally conveyed, “there will be a sufficient 
reason for believing the whole number belonging to each species 
to have descended from a single origin.” This condition, his 
elaborate investigations establish upon a basis which no isolated 
facts of the nature of those reported by Prof. Agassiz can ever 
shake. 

Others, whose seeds are too large and heavy for such trans- 
mission are borne by currents of the ocean to the remotest shores. 
The tropical woods are sometimes carried by the Gulf Stream to 
Iceland. Darwin, who brought to England specimens of the 
whole flora of the Cocos Islands, reports on the authority of Prof. 
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Henslow “nearly a/l the plants which I brought from these isl- 
ands are common littoral species in the East Indian Archipela- 
go ;” and he proceeds to argue that, from the direction of the pre- 
vailing currents, the seeds must have drifted some two thousand 
miles before taking root on those shores. Similar facts might be 
quoted to almost any extent, but every intelligent reader will at 
once call to mind the striking and various provisions of nature 
for the very purpose of which we speak. ‘Throughout the vege- 
table kingdom what careful and ample arrangements of this 
kind do we witness! Minute germs are wafted everywhere in- 
visible to our eyes; heavier seeds have a buoyant wing attached 
which supports them in the air, and we see them floating high 
and far in every summer breeze; and others have an expanded 
leaf that bears them often to a considerable distance in their fall. 
Sometimes birds carry them in their plumage, and drop them in 
their flight ; or feed upon them and bear their favorite food to dis- 
tant climes. Audubon mentious that a wild pigeon killed in 
New York had in its crop seeds of rice which could only have 
been obtained from the rice fields of Carolina or Georgia. Every 
quadruped that roams the forest aids in the distribution. Some 
seeds are prickly or adhesive that they may cling to him and he 
plants them continually in new localities. Others are in his food, 
aud in his drink ; in the water in which he bathes and on the 
grass in which he sports; and still as he comes and goes he plants 
them more and mote widely.* 

Such is the beautiful harmony of nature. Her first law is 
limitation ; hence the species are principally loeal, confined to 
distinct fields. But by virtue of this law alone there would be 
no order nor beauty in her works; and each new scene would be 
alien to all around it. Hence we have the complement to thts in 
the opposite law of diffusion. However local a species may be, 
its law is that it shall spread ; to find an equally congenial home 
wherever similar circumstances shall exist, and to adorn and en- 
rich that also. So the waves shall bear it, the curretts shall car- 
ry it, the breeze shall waft it, the storm shall scatter it, all ani- 
mal nature shall contribute to its diffusion, till the whole wide 
province to which it belongs is green with its leaf, aud fragrant 
with its blossom. 

What now we ask is the value of a few facts like those men- 
tioned by Prof. Agassiz in contrast with laws so universal aud so 
powerful as these? All these numerous facts, all this beautiful 
philosophy are against his theory. Wecan hardly doubt, in view 
of such ample provisions of nature for distributing species, that 








* A striking instance of this diffusion is given by Dr. Bachman. The horses 
of the city of Charleston are fed upon northern hay; and the botanist who 
wishes to study the grasses of the North may find them domesticated upon 
Charleston Neck where the sweepings of the city are deposited. 
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the method by which the fishes and reptiles of which he speaks 
are diffused throngh a zoological province, will prove to be of the 
same kind with those to which the other species are indebted, 
We find it hard to believe that while most birds and quadrupeds 
diffuse themselves, and plants are disseminated by physical agen- 
cies, the fish and the reptile and a few quadrupeds without any 
order, are distributed by an independent creation of them. We 
have a strong suspicion that here too nature is in harmony with 
herself; and that the agencies which accomplish the distribution 
of the humble weed upon the plain, and the coarse grass by the 
shore, are concerned in diffusing the other organized tribes. 

Nor are we without grounds of positive argument to sustain 
this presumption. The domestic animals have spread in almost 
all instances in this way. The camel for instance has but lately 
extended over its present wide range. It has been but recently 
introduced into the remote East, and was unknown in the Cana- 
ry isles till the fifteenth century. Its range through continental 
Africa is historically traceable to the two eras of the Mohamme- 
dan conquest, and the Egyptian Ptolemies, as we learn from 
Humboldt. ‘The European domesticated animals were all except 
the deg introduced into this continent, by the Spaniards. The 
only European quadruped found in America at its discovery, ex- 
cept the polar animals, was the dog; aud of this Dr. Pickering 
observes that its use for dranght, and the custom of wearing its 
hair, which are practiced on both sides of Bherings straits, in- 
dicate the probable method of its introduction here. Dr. Bach- 
man mettions as an incidental confirmation of this view, that 
throughout Polynesia when first visited were found the dog, the 
pig, and the common fowl; all of them animals that could be 
carried in a canoe, and all among the most familiar and useful 
to man. 

The lower tribes of animals are distributed by the same means. 
Dr. Bachman observes that upon the first discovery of new isl- 
ands they have been found destitute of such small animals and 
insects as usually accompany man; but those who next visited 
those places found that “the house-fly, the flea, the cockroach, 
the mouse and the rat, those pests of ships, had been left there by 
their predecessors.”” He found no less than nine different species 
of musquito, natives of tropical America, and our southern states, 
at the quarantine ground of New York. Dr. Pickering informs 
us that the house-fly is not found to this day upon any of the 
uninhabited islands of the Pacific, though common in all the rest. 

Here then we have the diffusion of one large class of animals 
laid before us, and this the class designed by nature to enjoy the 
widest range ; aud there can be no pretence that the distribution 
of any one of them has been accomplished by an independent 
creation of it. 
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When we examine the wild animals of the same classes we 
find many facts which point to a similar conclusion. ‘They are 
found only in those places which it was possible for them to reach 
by a migration from the birth-place of the human race. None 
of the larger quadrupeds occur in islands, or in contineuts even, 
far removed from those in which we know them to have origin- 
ated. We have no lion or tiger, no elephant or hippopotamus, 
no girafle or camel, no horse or ass, in all America, in all 
Australia, in all Polynesia. “ It is a most remarkable fact,” says 
Darwin, speaking of New Zealand, “ that so large an island, ex- 
tending over more than seven hundred miles in latitude, and in 
many parts ninety miles broad, with varied stations, a fine cli- 
mate, &c., with the exception of a small rat did not possess one 
indigenous animal.” ‘The Falklands extending one hundred 
and twenty miles by sixty in width possessed only a large fox and 
possibly a mouse. In all Australia there was no single mammif- 
erous animal larger than a dog. Similar facts might be much 
farther extended. Now if it is the law of nature to diffuse the 
cosmopolite species by numerous creations of them in distinct 
provinces indiscriminately, what account can be given of facts 
like these ? 

On the other hand, the supposition that all animals are distri- 
buted by natural agencies harmonizes completely with all the 
facts. ‘The lion is spread over Asia and Africa, becanse he could 
migrate thither; but there is none in America, or in New Hol- 
land, because migration thither was impossible. The ox does 
not occur in Polynesia because the animal could neither migrate 
nor be transported thither. But what possible explanation of such 
facts can be furnished by the theory that animal species originate 
independently over the globe? Why should not the camel have 
had a second origin in northern Africa, a region to which it has 
proved of such inestimable value? Why should not the rein- 
deer have been created also in Iceland, to which it shows such 
striking adaptation since its introduction there in the last centu- 
try? Why should there be no horse in America where now it 
finds its most congenial soils There is a peculiar relevancy in 
this inquiry, as at a period very receut in the geological history 
of this continent the fossil species was an inhabitant of both 
North and South America. Such inquiries are evideutly without 
any possible solution on the theory of Prof. Agassiz. 

As a question of fact however, the dissemination of many 
wild species is found by careful observation to take place in pre- 
cise accordance with the natural laws to which we have referred. 
Of this diffusion Dr. Bachman adduces many interesting exam- 
ples. The species are found to spread over suitable smis and cli- 
mates, till some barrier arrests their progress, but there the diffu- 


sion ceases. ‘There is no new creation of the same species 
beyond. 
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Thus, the opossum occurs throughout all the warmer parts of 
North America, west of the Hudson; but in no instance east of 
that line. A sufficient reason for this limitation is found in the 
fact that the animal can not swim; and as it dreads the cold it is 
unable to pass by land round the elevated and cold regions at the 
head waters of that stream: but there is no new creation of the 
species east of that barrier. ‘The animal commonly known as 
the gofer “exists on the very banks of the Savannah river on the 
Georgia side, but is not found in Carolina*; although a similar 
sandy soil, and the same kind of food, are found there for a hun- 
dred miles. It could not cross the river, and the author of na- 
ture would not violate the order of his creation in calling into 
being the same species in another locality.” The common mole 
exists throughout eastern North America; but as it travels only 
under ground, is almost blind, lies dormant in winter, and can 
not swim, some difficulty was experienced in accounting for its 
existence beyond the Rocky Mountains, when this fact was 
announced by Sir John Richardson. Here seemed to be a spe- 
cies beyond its natural barrier. Dr. Bachman however procured, 
with much difficulty, some specimens for the purpose of more 
careful examination; when the difficulty disappeared. It was a 
new species ; and Sir John, cordially acknowledged and corrected 
the error, when Dr. Bachman pointed it out to him. A remark- 
able fact of the same kind, Dr. Bachman quotes from Holbrook’s 
American Herpetology, respecting the diffusion of the soft shel- 
led turtle. It exists in the Mississippi, and in all the lakes and 
streams connected with that river, even in the great lakes, the 
Mohawk and the Hudson; but south of this it is not found for 
six hundred miles, to the Savannah. The reason is that the ani- 
mal is incapable of traveling by land, and the intervening streams 
do not communicate with the northern or western waters. The 
suapping turtle however, which travels by land as well as by wa- 
ter, is found from Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

We need not say how decisively facts like these indicate, that 
the reason of the more or less restricted range of a species, is 
found in its constitutional capacity of migration, and in its natu- 
ral agencies, rather than in any multiple creations of it. 

In other instances we find various species still extending their 
range by the same process. The red fox is a northern animal, 
being found within the arctic circle. Forty years since, its lowest 
southern limit was Pennsylvania, next, it was found in Virginia, 
then, in Carolina and Georgia, where it has now become more 
common than the native gray fox. This latter animal again isa 





* We are informed that the same fact is observed on the Hlinois river. If 
so, this may be the limit of its diffusion toward the west. 
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southern species, which was unknown forty years ago in north- 
ern New York; subsequently it appeared there; and more re- 
cently Dr. Bachman has obtained specimens of it from Canada. 

While we observe that this diffusion of a species is terminated 
by any barrier which obstructs its regular and natural migration ; 
and also that in the absence of such barriers the process of ex- 
tension is still going on, the relations of the eastern and western 
continents display on a grand scale another general view of the 
same truth. ‘I'he animals which are common to both continents 
are all of them polar species—capable of enduring the arctic cold, 
and thus of passing from one to the other at the point where the 
continents approach each other. This fact Dr. Bachman points 
out very forcibly. We have, he observes, in America five hun- 
dred and twenty species of birds north of the tropic; of which 
twenty-six land birds, and seventy-six waier birds are identical 
with European species. Of these identical species every one re- 
sorts to the polar regions to rear its young; and of course can 
return sonth on either side of the ocean. Of the remaining four 
hundred and eighteen which are restricted within lower latitudes, 
not one occurs in any other country. Again; we have two hun- 
dred and seven species of quadrupeds, of which only eight are 
found ei:her in Europe or in Asia; and these are all polar species. 

In the same manner, fish of remote localities are very seldom 
identical. Eels may have been found identical in distant Euro- 
pean basins, but it would seem not to be the case on this conti- 
nent. ‘I‘here were none in lake Erie prior to the opening of the 
Erie canal. At present the fishes of the Hudson have found 
their way thither, and the fish of the upper lakes are sometimes 
taken in the Hudson. 

The same general fact characterizes the vegetable systems of 
the two continents. While numerous cryptogamic plants whose 
seeds are like the finest dust, such as the common puff-ball, and 
the rust in wheat, are common to both continents, no plant of 
heavy seeds is identical. Our three species of walnut, eleven of 
hickory, three of chestnut, and fifty-seven of oak, are every one 
distinct from those of Europe. 

The facts which Prof. Agassiz relates of species distributed 
through distant, and unconnected localities, are not incapable of 
explanation. It is worthy of observation that here, as in the 
vegetable world, the species thus diffused are of those kinds 
which are most capable of diffusion by the ordinary agencies. 
The fish, the frogs, &c., all multiply by means of numerous mi- 
nute eggs, which may be found abundantly scattered through the 
waters they frequent. It was supposed by Lyell that swimming 
birds might retain their eggs among their feathers, and thus trans- 
port them from one spot to another. Dr. Bachman mentions 
many facts which suggest other possible methods of diffusion. 
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It has been observed in the East Indies that tanks and ditches 
that become perfectly dry and hard, retain eggs which, as socn 
as the rains of the next season set in, produce fish. Mr. Jacobj 
of Berlin ascertained that the spawn of fish which had been dead 
for several days, would yet produce young fish. “ The spawn or 
eggs of fishes, crabs, &c.,” says Dr. Bachman, “ constitute a por- 
tion of food of an immense number of water birds, ducks, herons, 
and various species of curlews, plovers and sand-pipers; these 
eggs are very tenacious of life, and we have ascertained by per- 
sonal observations on birds which we kept in confinement, that in 
many instances they pass through the body of the bird, and are 
sometimes disgorged, before these impregnated eggs become de- 
composed.” ‘The method thus suggested is certainly one ade- 
quate to give a very wide diffusion to species which multiply in 
this manner. Then too, many river fish inhabit the sea at cer- 
tain seasons; others have been conveyed from the sea, and nat- 
uralized in fresh water. These may be swept to the ocean bya 
flood, and wandering along the shore, find their way up the next 
stream. Whirlwinds sometimes transport the fish bodily, to say 
nothing of their eggs, through great distances. Birds of prey 
carry, and sometimes drop them ; while geological changes which 
have altered the courses, and broken the connection of streams, 
are beyond all conjecture. In short we witness here the same 
extended apparatus, for the diffusion of species which we discern 
in the vegetable world. 

Prof. Agassiz’s only reply to the suggestion of these possible 
methods of diffusion is, that “it is ludicrous to see with what 
gravity a few instances of migration of fishes by means of fresh- 
ets, or of fish eggs asserted to have been transported by birds, 
are related as answering these difficulties, as if there were no or- 
der, no adaptation, no evidence of a plan in the distribution of 
these animals.” ‘The “ plan” here alluded to is previously referred 
to in these words—for we are anxious that Prof. Agassiz should 
have the full benefit of his facts—‘* whoever has studied mi- 
nutely the special distribution of these fishes in different waters 
will know that there are natural combinations between these spe- 
cies indicating a plan, a design, a natural affinity between the 
fishes living together, which could neither be the result of acci- 
dent nor be produced by the occasional transportation of eggs 
from one point to another by water birds.” 

The plan which is here acknowledged to contain the whole 
force of this argument is simply a somewhat curious association 
of a few species of fish. The author does not maintain that it 
has any relation whatever to either the reptiles or the mammalia 
which possess the same wide range: and while none can be rec- 
ognized among these latter classes, we feel quite safe in conclud- 
ing that they have not been primitively distributed by nature at 
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all. It must not be forgotten that some of these alleged identi- 
cal species, may upon more careful examination be found to be 
distinct, like the mole already referred to ; and some others which 
seem distinct from all adjacent species, may yet be found to be 
only varieties. So long as the distribution is only that of a few 
species of different genera, it must be referred to those numerous 
agencies W hich occasionally produce by their united action a re- 
semblance to design. But apart from general suggestions of this 
kind, one fact mentioned by Prof. Forbes in his report upon the 
fauna of Great Britain furnishes a ready solution of the difficulty. 
The fauna of any extended province is referable to several eras ; 
some of the species having been created at an earlier day than 
others. A species introduced thus before the geological upheaval 
had entirely separated the localities, would naturally obtain a very 
wide range, and would after the introduction of others be found 
associated with a separate species in each distinct basin, precisely 
in accordance with the facts now reported by Prof. Agassiz. Or 
a species endowed with a great capacity of resisting, or adapting 
itself to, changes would be found very widely diffused by the re- 
peated submersions and elevations which every portion of the 
earth’s present surface has undergone, while every change of this 
kind would extinguish some analogous but less hardy species, 
from the same region. The extent to which such geological 
changes have aided in the dispersion especially of fresh water 
species, may be learned from the very wide diffusion of some of 
them in connection with these ageucies. ‘Thus our common 
fresh water mussel, the unio, is found sometimes very widely dif- 
fused; and yet it possesses no capacity of extended migration. 
That its diffusion is owing to geological changes is obvious from 
the fact that the animal is sometimes found buried in the soil, yet 
still retaining its vitality. When this fact was first reported sev- 
eral years since as occurring upon the borders of lake Ontario, it 
was pronounced incredible, but farther examination has fully 
proved the entire truth of the statement. 

The fish ponds of Carolina, Dr. Bachman observes, always ac- 
quire the fish of neighboring, but unconnected streams. We can 
not help regarding it as altogether more rational to believe with 
him, that they are supplied by the agencies he has suggested, 
than to suppose familiar species should from year to year be cre- 
ated in all these localities. 

Next to the distribution of the fish, Prof. Agassiz’s strongest 
fact among the animal races, is found in the diffusion of the arc- 
tic species. ‘These are constitutionally incapable of existing in 
warm climates, and never leave the cold regions to which they 
belong; yet they occur in situations exceedingly remote both 
from one another, and from the arctic circle. ‘“ Have those spe- 
cies,” our author asks, “ which occur only in the far north and 
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upon the summits of the higher Alps been created either in the 
Alps or in the north and wandered from one place to the other? 
We are at a loss for substantial reasons for believing that either 
the one or the other has been the primitive location of such ani- 
mals, or for denying their simultaneous creation in both.” Now 
most readers would gather from this paragraph, that Prof. Agassiz 
had never heard of any probable method of accounting for this cu- 
rious occurrence of the same species at such distant and peculiar 
points; and they will be surprised to learn that a perfectly easy 
solution of the difficulty exists, which rests upon the best scien- 
tific authority, and is probably more familiar to Prof. Agassiz than 
to any one else. The northern portion of Europe and Asia was 
at a period not very remote covered with one vast sea of ice, and 
had a polar climate, along the whole border of which these are- 
tic animals were at home. The action of this sea of ice geolo- 
gists have recently traced with great interest. ‘There is not the 
slightest objection to the supposition, that these animals may have 
been created at some central spot, the Himmalehs for instance, 
and spread naturally to all the points which they now occupy. 
When the change subsequently took place, under which this vast 
glacial body receded to the pole, some of the species would be left 

upon the congenial Alpine summits, and would not occur again till 
we reach the extended arctic fields. 'The subject has been partic- 
ularly discussed by Prof. Forbes in his memoir upon “the distri- 
bution of the existing fauna and flora of the British Isles.” He 
describes the prevalence and subsequent recession of this Alpine 
fauna and flora, and the contemporary climatical changes; and 
points out the bearing of these facts upon the questions before us. 
The animals of Britain he considers as belonging to successive 
creations extending through a long period. They are fragments 
of several faunas spre: ading g at different times from specific centers 
and extending over that w vide continental area “to which Britain 
was then probably united by continuous land.” Many of the 
smaller quadrupeds of Great Britain never extended to Irelaad. 
These conclusions of Prof. Forbes, the reader will find quoted in 
the notes of the British translator of Humboldt’s Cosmos. _ Prof. 
Agassiz will hardly deem it an adequate reply to pronounce this 
solution “ludicrous,” as the facts which furnish it rest principally 
on his own authority. How he should have felt at liberty to 
state these as insuperable difficulties which leave no other hy- 
pothesis logically possible than that of separate creations, and to 
avoid all discussion, and withhold all mention of the simple and 
satisfactory solutions to which we have referred, we do not at all 
understand. 

This plan then, on which Prof. Agassiz relies, relates exclusive- 
ly to the fish; beyond this he does not himself extend it. Among 
the other animals he gives only isolated instances ; and for neither 
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the one, nor the other, of these classes of facts, are the ordinary 
laws of distribution inadequate to account. Even if they were, 
so grand and comprehensive a law as that by which nature dif- 
fuses her species could not be set aside in respect to man, by any 
facts which characterize the diffusion of fish. Nothing but the 
harmonious arrangement under some new principle of the facts 
relating to the diffusion of the animal races should be held suffi- 
cient to settle the question decisively, even in respect to them ; 
but when no such law is discernible—when the only alternative 
is the theory of multiple creations without any law, we should 
hesitate to admit it in respect to the humblest orders of beings. 
And surely some basis far more philosophical and profound than 
this, must be laid, for opinions which are to decide with all the 
high authority of science, what are, and have been, and shall be, 
in any aspect, the relations of the races of men to one another. 

We now reach a point however at which the argument of Prof. 
Agassiz does take a general and philosophical form. Having 
shown that there are numerous zoological and botanical provin- 
ces, separated widely from each other by the prevailing charac- 
ter of their types of organization, and that the specific character 
of each is related to a long series of previous developments, he 
attempts to print out a connection between the races of men, 
and these different organized provinces. If such a link exists, 
binding each race of men to one zoological field, it must be ad- 
mitted that a very strong case is made out for inferring upon 
grounds of science the primitive origination of a variety of men, 
in each of these several fields. 

The most important link of this kind would be, the discovery 
of some peculiarity of organization characterizing a race of men, 
and prevailing also through the animal kingdom which they occu- 
py. If for instance, it should be found that the New Hollander 
had a distinct abdominal pouch, like the marsupialia so character- 
istic of his zoological field; or if the Esquimaux had hoofs to 
scrape away the snow, and a stomach adapted to digest the lich- 
ens and mosses which are found beneath it, we should feel in 
conscience forbidden to question the independent creation of such 
races, on the soil, or the snow, which they inhabit. But this is 
hardly aflirmed; thongh Prof. Agassiz does indeed point out a 
relation between the men, and the orang outangs of two provin- 
ces. “And what is nota little rematkable,” he observes, “is the 
fact that the black orang occurs on that continent which is in- 
habited by the black human race, while the brown orang inhab- 
its those parts of Asia over which the chocolate-colored Malays 
have been developed.” The remarkableness of this fact, which 
certainly zs a striking one, disappears altogether when we con- 
sider a circumstance which Prof. Agassiz does not notice. This 
red orang occurs according to the very careful investigations of 
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Cuvier, in Borneo, and Malacca. Now in neither of these is the 
Malay the aboriginal race, and the savage that is aboriginal there, 
is as woolly, and as black as the African negro can be. We 
shall have occasion to speak of this race again. 

But this is only incidental; it is not upon grounds of this na- 
ture that Prof. Agassiz bases his theory. ‘The link by which he 
seeks to connect each race of men with a zoological province, is 
simply that of local distribution. He endeavors to show that 
each race of men is allotted to one of these provinces; and as 
the argument is by far the most important which his essays con- 
tain, we give it in his own words. 

“The circumstance that wherever we find a human race naturally circum- 
scribed, it is connected in its limitation with what we call, in natural history, 
a zoological] and betanical province, that is to say, with the natural limitation 
of a particular association of animals and plants, shows most unequivocally the 
intimate relation existing between mankind and the animal kingdom in their 
adaptation to the physical world. The arctic race of men covering the tree- 
less region near the arctics in Europe, Asia, and Americ, is circumscribed in 
the three continents within limits very similar to those occupied by that partic- 
ular combination of animals and plants which are peculiar to the same tracts 
of land and sea. The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is also a natu- 
ral zoological province, covered by a combination of animals naturally cireum- 
scribed within the same regions. The Malay race covers also a natural zoo- 
logical province. New Holland again, constitutes a very peculiar zoological 
province in which we have another particular race of men,” &c. 

These statements are very brief and general, somewhat too 
much so, when it is considered how important is the universal con- 
clusion they are to sustain. But we will examine them in detail. 

The general assertion of this conformity of distribution between 
man and the organized provinces, is itself then somewhat surpris- 
ing. Naturalists have found great difficulty in classifying the va- 
rious tribes of men under any general divisions; and in defining 
with any accuracy the local bounds of such divisions as they 
could establish. ‘The method by which Prof. Agassiz has solved 
problems which previous inquirers had found so embarrassing, 
and determined both the number and the location, of the original 
varieties of mankind, is itself matter of some wonder. How many 
such races there are, he does not inform us, an omission which 
is somewhat significant. There is no agreement yet among eth- 
nographers upon any number. Bory de St. Vincent makes fif- 
teen species. Dr. Prichard in his most recent work attempts no 
enumeration. Dr. Pickering as the result of his own investiga- 
tions gives eleven races ; Cuvier adopts three, Blumenbach, five. 

The zoological provinces too, which the earth contains, are yet 
in some degree indeterminate both in number and in extent. 
Darwin found one such province in the Galapagos islands, quite 
distinct from that of the neighboring American continent; and 
if within so limited a field one peculiar province exists, who shall 
say that New Holland may not contain more than the one which 
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our author assigns it? That continent has yet been explored 
only through one-fourth of its breadth, from the eastern coast. 
Who shall answer whether central Africa, consisting for thousands 
of miles of soil never yet trodden by the foot of civilized man, 
may not be variously organized? We might increase this enu- 
meration of localities, and add some which have strong claims to 
be recognized as distinct provinces, but we have said enough to 
show how vague in the present state of science any estimate of 
this kind must be. Between these organized provinces, which 
can be enumerated only approximately, and the races of men, 
which he does not enumerate at all, Prof. Agassiz aims to prove 
a conformity ; and he describes ¢hirleen such provinces, and re- 
fers to about half that number of races only. 

But let us examine the particulars of this theory. “The arc- 
tic race” he maintains. occupies such a field. Upon what au- 
thority this arctic race is separated from the tribes surrounding it, 
and erected into a separate family, this brief statement does not 
inform us. ‘his race has been less investigated by recent ob- 
servers than those more accessible by sea. Blumenbach com- 
pletely identifies them, on the Asiatic continent, by his craniolog- 
ical investigations, with the Mongols. Of one of the arctic cra- 
nia, figured in his Decades Craniorum, he says it might be taken 
as the very ideal “ tanquam pro specimini ideali,” of the Mongol 
variety ; of another that it bears conspicuously the stamp of that 
family, ‘“‘ Mongolice stemmatis habitum pre se ferentis.” ‘The 
Samoyedes, a prominent branch of the family, are now fully 
proved to have originated far without the polar circle, on the 
northern slope of the great Altai range. It is probably on this 
ground that Prichard referring to this classification of the Esqui- 
maux and Samoiedes as a separate branch of the human family, 
says, “there is no sufficient reason for this separation.” Dr. 
Pickering, who personaily examined many from tribes which 
Bory de St. Vincent classes with his Hyperborean species, pro- 
nounces them decidedly Mongolian. We must think therefore 
that the statement of Prof. Agassiz, though not perhaps entirely 
unauthorized, rests upon a foundation altogether insufficient to 
support it, even viewed as a simple classification ; ; and when the 
question is of the origination of the race on that soil any careful 
examination must repudiate it. 

“'The Mongolian race inhabits,” says our author, “ one of these 
provinces.” How intimately this race is related to the preced- 
ing, we have already shown. ‘The Lapland skull is declared by 
Blumenbach to have in all respects in totum “the aspect of the 
Mongolian.” Lawrence, one of the highest English authorities, 
referring to the characteristics of the skull of a Lapland female, 
says, that they “ prove unequivocally that this race belongs to the 
Mongolian variety.” Dr. Pickering who discriminates carefully 
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on this subject, and whose investigations are the most recent, 
identifies the Mongolian, the Arctic and the American varieties ; 
and Dr. Bachman, on independent grounds, and with unusual fa- 
cilities for judging, concurs in this opinion. 

“The Malay race covers also a natural zoological province,” 
says Prof. Agassiz in the single line which dispatches this va- 
riety. Of this we observe, that the Malay race extends through 
both the tropical East Indian, and the Pacific provinces ; and 
is now asserted to have a wide range on the west coast of cen- 
tral America. Throughout Polynesia its emigration can even 
now be traced by the languages, and traditions of the Islanders, 
beyond all dispute ; and Bory de St. Vincent under the name of 
the Neptunian race, and Dr. Pickering both maintain their exist- 
ence in America. The latter says that “men ef a second physi- 
cal race have found their way aboriginally to the western coast of 
America, and by the open sea.” ‘This race he pronounces on the 
amplest inspection of both, to be the Malay. ‘“ The pure Mexi- 
can is scarcely distinguishable from the pure Malay.” ‘This race 
then extends over no less than three zoological provinces, tropical 
Asia, Polynesia, and western America. When we add to this 
that it has no exclusive relation to any one of these fields, the want 
of harmony between the facts and the theory becomes conspicu- 
ous. America, it shows with the Mongolian, or American race, 
and Polynesian and tropical Asia, with the Oceanic Negro, and 
the African. These races, in four varieties, are described by Mr. 
Lesson as occupying the tropical Asiatic shores and islands. 

“The New Hollander occupies a peculiar province.” In re- 
spect to this, our first impression was that Prof. Agassiz could 
hardly be in error, inasmuch as the province is remote from all the 
sources of pop lation, and is locally circumscribed by the ocean. 
A more careful examination however, indicates a serious discrep- 
ancy even here. ‘The zoological province which occupies Aus- 
tralia extends, Prof. Agassiz informs us, over Van Diemens Land 
also. ‘“ Van Diemens Land does not constitute a province in itself 
but belongs to the province of New Holland by its zoological 
character.” Singularly enough, it happens that the Tasmanian 
or Van Diemeus savage, is of quite a different race. He is black, 
and has the wooliest kind of hair; while the Australian is brown 
and has straight and silky hair. There is no connection between 
them. Dr. Morton informs us that “the Australians are wholly 
deficient in maritime skill, * * * nor is there any evidence that 
they have ever crossed the straits which separate them from Van 
Diemens land.” Dr. Prichard strongly discriminates the two 
races, and observes that “the Tasmanians are decidedly of the 
Pelagian N egro stock.” M. Lesson speaks of it as the “ 'T’'asma- 


nian variety” of the black race. Here then are two distinct 
races, sharing aboriginally what Prof. Ag gassiz himself has pro- 
nounced “a very peculiar zoological province.” 
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The next reference is to Africa, in which we have, besides the 
northern border, two zoological fields pointed out; one tropical, 
extending across the continent, the other confined to southern ex- 
tremity. Now our most accurate investigations give us within 
this tropical province no less than three distinct races ; two on the 
eastern, and one on the western coast. One of these is white, 
the Abyssinian of Dr. Pickering, and the Arabian of Bory de St. 
Vincent ; who makes the Hebrew race to have originated there. 
Another is a dark variety with long and straight hair; and the 
third is the Guinea negro. All three of these varieties, Dr. Prich- 
ard’s recent work, which gives the conclusions of the latest French 
observers in Abyssinia, also distinguishes. We pen statements 
which seem to carry with them such reflections upon the scientific 
accuracy of so distinguished a writer as Prof. Agassiz, with much 
diffidence. Is it possible that his discrimination and care are 
really so much at fault, or, what seems much more probable, 
have we misconceived him? We turn again to his description 
of the zoological provinces of the earth, and we find this prov- 
ince most distinctly laid down as that “ which extends over the 
main part of the African continent including a// the country 
south of the Atlas, and north of Cape Colonies.” Now within 
the area thus precisely described as forming but one zoological 
province, are found these ¢hree peculiar varieties of men. 

As for the Hottentots, to whom the author refers as occupying 
the zoological kingdom covered by the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, we have no means at hand, of ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the province. ‘This race undoubtedly occupies a part of 
it but the eastern half is laid down by Bory de St. Vincent as the 
seat of his Kafir species. 

Thus far then we discern little conformity between the limits 
of the human races, and those of the natural provinces of the 
earth; and we have examined all the instances in which this con- 
formity is alleged to exist. The formation of an Arctic race is 
not sanctioned either by the authorities or by the evidence; 
the Mongolian occupies besides that of eastern Asia, the Arctic, 
and perhaps the American provinces; the Malay instead of being 
co-extensive with one province, reaches undoubtedly from Mada- 
gascar to the remotest Polynesia, and extends on either side far 
beyond the tropics, if it does not reach into America itself; while 
central Africa, has three, and Australia has certainly two, races in 
one organized province. 

Here Prof. Agassiz’s enumerationends. Even at this question- 
able rate, the conformity refuses to go farther; and there remain 
yet several races to be provided for. "The Papuan, a race of sin- 
gular physical characteristics ; the Telingan or black race of con- 
tinental India; the negrillo, or oceanic negro, of Dr. Prichard— 
all described and figured by Dr. Pickering, and most of them ac- 
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cepted by all authorities, —to what zoological fields are these indig- 
enous? ‘These races are all more distinct than the arctic race which 
Prof. Agassiz adopts; and he surely will not dispute their exist- 
ence. What then does he do with facts for which his theory has 
no place? He does nothing with them; one would not suppose 
that he had even heard of their existence. He gives those facts 
only which can be made to support his theory, and the rest he 
quietly ignores. We have placed the facts before our readers, 
and each one can now judge for himself whether there is any ac- 
curate conformity between the limits of the human varieties, and 
those of the organized provinces ; whether there is any such har- 
mony of distribution as this theory affirms, and requires. 

But we have not yet done with this scheme of Prof. Agassiz. 
There is one fact which affords us the means of testing it far 
more accurately ; and Prof. Agassiz’s omission to allude to it must 
not betray us into the same oversight. We have seen that in 
most instances a single province, when of large extent, is shared, 
like those of tropical Asia, and Africa, by several distinct races. 
if any intelligent reader were asked which race of men was 
most distinctly circumscribed by natural limits, next to the Aus- 
tralian if not before it, he would assuredly fix upon the American 
variety. We have in this a race, inhabiting a continent in which 
nature has interposed no barriers to their extension, and the ex- 
tent of which throws open several natural provinces to their oc- 
cupancy. ‘They are at the same time far removed locally from 
other races, and we are not embarrassed therefore in marking their 
limits by those imperceptible gradations through which almost 
every other race blends into those around it. ‘T'o this test then, 
we bring this theory ; and ask how it harmonizes with the dif- 
fusion of the American variety of men. However authorities 
may differ about the other races, in respect to this there is a gene- 
ral agreement. It is indicated by its appearance, its physical 
formation, its craniological peculiarities, by the remarkable struc- 
ture of its languages, by more links of evidence than we have 
space to enumerate, as one race, from one end of the continent to 
the other. Even though the arctic members should be acknowl- 
edged to form a separate variety there is with unimportant ex- 
ceptions but one opinion about the remaining tribes. With the 
exception of an infusion of the Malay blood in California and 
Mexico, all recent authorities unite in this conclusion. Dr. Mor- 
ton’s craniological investigations have placed their similarity of 
structure beyond controversy, and Dr. Pickering’s examinations 
of the western coast lead him to a similar result. Dr. Bachman 
who has spent months in their villages, and personally examined 
“ many individuals of every Indian tribe that has existed within 
the last forty years in our Atlantic states, from Canada to south 
Florida, pronounces them with the slight exception of the Malay 
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on the west coast to be all, from Greenland to Patagonia, of one 
race and identical with the Mongolian variety. What relation 
then does the diffusion of this marked race bear to the natural 
history of the region it occupies? Within the unquestionable 
limits of its range Prof. Agassiz himself enumerates no less than 
four of these distinct provinces, exclusive of the arctic regions. 
He assigns to America, “the American lemperate zone, which 
may be divided into tio, for the animals east and west of the 
Rocky Mountains differ sufficiently to constitute two distinct 
zoological provinces ;” “‘ the American tropical province including 
central America, the West Indies and tropical South America ;” 
and “the South American temperate fauna” is subsequently 
erected with the Cape of Good Hope into “ other distinet zoologi- 
cal provinces.” Here then are four provinces, all marked as dis- 
tinct by our author himself, reaching through a greater extent 
of climate than any other body of land upon the globe can supply 
—from the north star to the southern cross—occupied through all 
its length by one aboriginal race. 

If we entertained doubts before of our own correctness in issues 
so grave as the Professor’s theory of distribution brings before us, 
the last doubt that modesty can suggest gives way before the 
pressure of facts so conspicuous, and so important, as these. We 
are not mistaken, we can not be mistaken here. This American 
race, whose distribution over four zoological provinces Prof. 
Agassiz can not and does not question, affords the last and most 
convincing proof of the utter futility of this attempt to connect 
each race of men whose limits are “naturally circumscribed” 
with a particular organized province. It is not like the arctic race, 
of no real foundatien in nature, nor like the Mongol, of undecided 
extent, nor like the A/alay, mingled throughout its extent with 
other races, nor like the negro blended in every direction with 
other and related tribes. It is of almost pure blood and is limited 
in every direction by the ocean which cuts it off from all associ- 
ation. We need not say one word more to secure a conviction 
in the mind of every reader, that the theory of Prof. Agassiz is 
radically inconsistent with the facts of man’s distribution, and 
profoundly erroneous therefore in its principle. ‘There is no such 
conformity of distribution ; it is a mere fiction which the author 
himself has never compared with the most conspicuous, authen- 
tic, and decisive of the facts which the theory professes to ar- 
range. 

It was the more incumbent upon Prof. Agassiz to test his theo- 
ry by the facts which the new world discloses, as he has sepa- 
rated the arctic tribes of this race from their natural association 
with the others, and combined them with Asiatic and European 
tribes into anew family. Of course it became peculiarly his duty 
to give some philosophical account of the great race which he 
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had thus isolated; but he prudently evades all mention of the 
task which his theory in honor imposes upon him. He coolly 
writes that “ wherever we find a race naturally circumscribed it 
is connected in its limitation with a zoological and botanical pro- 
vince.” How he can have allowed himself to do this without 
frankly saying that some facts at least were inconsistent with his 
statement, it will be for him to explain. 

It is a most unhappy characteristic of Prof. Agassiz’s style of 
discussion, that it is altogether positive and unrestrained in ex- 
pression. ‘The reader looks in vain for any well considered and 
cautions statement of unsettled questions,—for any candid ad- 
missions of the possibility of error. One uniform style of bold 
assertion characterizes his essay throughout. ‘Things which are 
true only with important qualifications are affirmed as if true uni- 
versally ; and so wide are some of his statements of fact from all 
authentic testimony that we read them with positive amazement. 
The following paragraph from his second essay, p. 127, may 
serve as an illustration of this peculiarity. 


“Compare now the inhabitants of China with those of the corresponding 
parts of Africa and America; compare especially with each other the inhabit- 
ants of the southern extremities of Africa, America, and New Holland, re- 
gions which are physically speaking under most circumstances alike, and we 
shall find the greatest differences between them. This fact will at once ap- 
pear as the strongest objection to the idea that the differences between these 
races arose from changes that took place after they were introduced into the 
regions they inhabit; especially when it is found that, among all races, the Fu- 
egians, Hottentots, and inhabitants of Van Diemens Land, are the tribes which 
differ most from one another. * * * Again in the temperate zone we have in 
the old world, Mongols, and Caucasians, and Indians in America, races which 
do not resemble each other, but yet live under the most similar circumstances.” 


Now as we have already shown, Dr. Pickering pronounces the 
races on the opposite shores of the Pacific to be exceedingly alike 
—‘‘the pure Mexican is scarcely distinguishable from the pure 
Malay.”’ Dr. Bachman who is probably more familiar with the 
Indian physiognomy than any one who has written upon this 
subject, observes in respect to it ; ‘‘ we saw a considerable num- 
ber of individuals who belonged to several of the Mongolian 
families on the eastern continent, whom if we had met with 
them in America we should at once have classed with some of 
the tribes of our aborigines.” Not even this deliberate testimony 
of the most practised, and scientific, observers induces Prof. 
Agassiz to admit the least modification of his statement. He 
says “ the races do not resemble each other.’ 

Again ; “ among all races the Fuegian, the Hottentot and the in- 
habitant of Van Diemens Land are the tribes which differ most from 
each other.” Now the Tasmanian savage has woolly hair grow- 
ing in little knots irregularly over his head, precisely like the 
Hottentot ; while his resemblance to the Fuegian is so great that 
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M. Freycinet who had seen them both, classes them together, 
and accordingly Bory de St. Vincent colors both these islands 
alike upon his map, as inhabited by the same race. The three 
tribes are all diminutive in stature, and all so degraded and 
wretched that it is impossible to say which is the lowest. No 
one of them has any arts or any institutions of government, and 
they have scarcely any weapons, or any habitations. Some of 
them are not without resemblance in cerebral development. Dr. 
Morton’s measurements of skulls show that the average capacity 
of the Hottentot skull is seventy-five cubic inches and of the 
Halforian and Australian precisely the same; which is the mini- 
mum, none other except the Peruvian skull being so small by 
four cubie inches. ‘The Fuegian has probably a larger head ; but 
he has the same prominent abdomen and shrunken lower limbs, 
according to the observations and drawings of Capt. Wilkes, 
which are so characteristic of the Australian. 

Yet these three nations are pronounced the tribes that differ most, 
“among al/ races.’” Now what must readers think of the accuracy 
of a writer who makes statements as wide of the mark as these ? 
The fact is that few savage nations at remote points, unconnected 
with each other, indicate so many marked resemblances. Prof. 
Agassiz has perhaps been led into this error by confounding the 
stunted Fuegian with the Patagonian who is occasionally found 
upon the same island—or the Australian with the Tasmanian. 
Not only is there a marked resemblance between the men of 
these races, but the distribution of the races themselves is remark- 
ably similar, at the southern extremities of these three conti- 
nents. Each has at its extremity a feeble, diminutive and miser- 
able race, who are strikingly alike in all three—a resemblance 
which grows out of the barren and destitute character of the three 
lands themselves. Each of them connects with a race in the 
latitude below them of superior rank; the diminutive Hottentot 
with the warlike and well developed Kafir.—the Pecherais of 
Terra del Fuego, with the stalwart Patagonian,—and the sooty 
and woolly haired ‘Tasmanian with the brown and “ silky” haired 
Australian. And yet this unfounded view is Prof. Agassiz’s 
“strongest objection” to the idea of their having acquired their 
peculiarities since their introduction to these regions. And the 
theory of a conformity of distribution between the races of men 
and the faunas of the earth’s several provinces, which has not 
been vigorously argued or fairly made out in any single instance, 
and which is so totally at variance with the facts respecting the 
diffusion of the American race that Prof. Agassiz does not ven- 
ture to allude to them in this connection, he actually and repeat- 
edly pronounces “a demonstration !”” “ Such identical cireumscrip- 
tions between the limits of two series of organized beings so 
widely differing as man, and animals and plants, and se totally 
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unconnected in point of origin and descent, would, to the mind 
of a naturalist, amount to a demonstration that they originated 
together within the districts which they now inhabit.” What 
a naturalist’s idea of a demoustration may be we can not pretend 
to say; but we doubt whether Prof. Agassiz is prepared to tell. 
His own mental movemeuts are not often in the slow methods of 
logic. Instead of going laboriously through very numerous facts 
to a general result, he runs rapidly from perhaps a single fact toa 
conclusion, which his keen perception of analogies suggests, 
rather than proves. He is we suspect much better qualified to ex- 
plain intuition than any form of induction. 

That the statements of Prof. Agassiz have been hastily and 
negligently made, must, we think, be apparent to every reader. 
That upon such grounds he should publicly have cast the whole 
weight of his high authority in favor of a theory, the moral in- 
fluence of which is so immediate and so unhappy, is an occa- 
sion of very great regret tous. ‘That during the two or three 
years which have elapsed since he first promulgated these ob- 
noxious views he should have neglected to perceive, or failed to 
acknowledge, the obvious and utter inconsistency between his 
theory, and the distribution of the American race would be fatal 
to the reputation of any ordinary mind, either for scientific accu- 
racy, or for philosophigal candor. But his is not an ordinary 
mind ; and it is to the ardent impulse and rapid movement which 
make him so extraordinary an observer, that these painful defi- 
ciencies of his essays are probably owing. We make the apology 
with far more pleasure than we have felt in pointing out Prof. 
Agassiz’s logical delinquencies; eutirely satisfied that they are 
alike just. 

Of the more general considerations with which our author 
concludes his argument, we feel reluctant to speak. We are un- 
willing to adopt a tone of levity or ridicule, and yet we frankly 
say that to reply to his discussion of these topics with any gravity 
is difficult. The argument drawn from similarity of language 
to prove the primitive connection of races, and nations, now re- 
mote from each other, he does not esteem of any value, consid- 
ering it only a result of the similarity of the vocal organs in all 
the races. Corresponding resemblances in sound, he tells us, ex- 
ist between the allied species of birds and animals, yet no one 
thinks of tracing these resemblances to a common origin; why 
then have recourse to such an explanation of the resemblances 
which occur in human language? ‘“ Who ever thought that the 
robin learned his melody from the mocking bird, or the mocking 
bird from any other species of thrush? Who ever fancied that 
the field crow learned his cawing from the raven or the jack- 
daw? And why should it be different with men?’ Simply 
we reply, because the robin does not “learn” his melody at all, 
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it is instinctive in him; and if Prof. Agassiz will argue from 
the instinctive cries of animals to those of infants, we will ad- 
mit the conclusion. We are not aware that any writer however 
has argued the identity of the human race from the fact that all 
children cry alike. But for the rest, has Prof. Agassiz for- 
gotten that there is an element of thought in human language ; 
and that it is the application of the same sound to designate the 
same idea, which forms the ground of thisargument? Why not 
estimate the resemblances in human languages as we do those in 
the cawing of rooks or in the singing of robins! That is a ques- 
tion, we reply, which our self-respect forbids us to discuss seri- 
ously, and our respect for Prof. Agassiz makes us unwilling to 
discuss contemptuously ; and so we leave it. If he will conceive 
fora moment of a theologian, attempting to overthrow geology by 
denying that a fossil bone ever formed part of a living animal, 
while its structure and articulation speak to all eyes of its place 
and its use in the animal economy, he will have some idea of the 
feelings with which any tolerably intelligent scholar must receive 
this assault upon all philology. Nor can we think it consistent 
with the modesty of true greatness for Prof. Agassiz to express 
opinions upon a subject, which he certainly has not investigated, 
in defiance of the conclusions of every philosophical linguist 
living.* 

We can not help contrasting with these wild and incoherent 
analogies, the beautiful and comprehensive conclusion which sci- 
entific observation is daily more and more fully establishing, that 
all domesticated animals, and birds, and all the cereal grains and 
European fruits, are traceable to one original locality. And itisa 
most remarkable fact that this locality is none other than that 
which tradition, history, and revelation agree in representing to 
have been the birth place of the human race, central or western 
Asia. This idea was fully asserted by Adelung in the Mithridates, 
but it has since been called in questic::. and many writers have ad- 
mitted that the origin of tnany of our cultivated plants especially, 
isnow unknown. Humboldt, who was himself at one time skep- 
tical upon the subject, narrates the discovery of barley and rye 
growing wild upon the Pontic mountains where it had never 
been cultivated within the memory of the inhabitants; a cireum- 
stance the more remarkable as in Europe this grain never propa- 
gates itself. The wheat which Humboldt found in that vicinity 
might have been accidental. Dr. Bachman, of whose laborious 
and interesting efforts to trace the domestic varieties to their ori- 





* We have not designed in this article anything more than this allusion to 
the argument from human languages for the original unity of the human race. 
We have chosen to confine ourselves to the ground occupied by Prof. Agassiz 
in the articles before us. Yet we place a high value on the philological argu- 
ment, and may, at some future opportunity, present it to our readers. 
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gin we have already spoken, reaffirms this view. “It is the na- 
tive country,” he observes, Chap. III, “ of rice, wheat, pulse, 
vegetables, fruits, and the vine. ‘Thus also nearly all the animals 
are found in a wild state which have been domesticated and all 
but the camel carried with him over the whole habitable globe. 
These animals are the ass, goat, sheep, cow, camel, horse, pig, 
dog, cat, &c.”” Nothing could be in more beautiful harmony with 
the declaration of the Scripture that “the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden, and out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food.” The inspired language seems but the expression of the 
scientific fact. Here too we have perhaps the meaning of the 
passage which declares that ‘* Adam gave names to ail cattle and 
to the fowl of the air and to every beast of the field.” Itisa 
noble old Hebrew record that, radiant with heaven’s own wisdom 
and carrying its luminous disclosures back through the unrecord- 
ed ages of the remotest origin of man upon the earth. Science 
will find that she has no nobler work to do than reverently to 
expound and to confirm it. 


Having followed the logic of Prof. Agassiz to what artists 
term the vanishing point, we would willingly, as we feel that we 
might safely, leave the subject, were it not that his application 
of his theory absolutely requires some notice. On the ground of 
the crude theory upon which we have commented, he affirms 
without hesitation the necessity of a new interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. The account of the creation refers to the origin of the 
white race only; and the truth that God has made of one blood 
all nations of men, he pronounces “a figurative expression.” As 
for the races of men thus lineally disconnected, physical variations 
are not the only distinctions which separate them. Diversities 
of intellect and taste, equally primitive, give birth to different 
forms of civilization where civilization exists, and to the different 
traits and aspects of savage life, in that ruder state. ‘These di- 
versities being primitive are also permanent, and characterize the 
semi-civilization of China and Japan, and the barbarism of New 
Holland and Africa, from age to age. What might be the best 
education to be imparted to these humble races he deems it diffi- 
cult to say, but is confident that the end is not best promoted “ by 
treating them on terms of equality.” He deems it ‘‘a most in- 
judicious proceeding to attempt to force the peculiarities of our 
white civilization of the nineteenth century upon all nations of 
the world ;” and observes, “ it seems to us mock philosophy and 
mock philanthropy to assume that all races have the same abili- 
ties, enjoy the same powers and show the same natural disposi- 
tions, and that in consequence of this equality they are entitled 
to the same position in human society.” 
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Our readers will perceive that it is no mere theory of abstract 
science which we are here called to criticise, but one which 
makes signal intrusion upon the domains both of religion and of 
humanity. ‘This theory of a diverse origin for each race of men 
is undeniably repugnant to all simple and literal interpretations 
of the Scripture, and can be reconciled with the language of the 
Bible only by a somewhat arbitrary construction of it. Now this 
attempt to impose a construction upon the inspired language of 
the sacred oracle is never lightly or rashly to be made. It may 
sometimes be attempted, but never with any possibility of suc- 
cess by any scheme which has not a radical and deep conform- 
ity with the moral nature, the lofty aspirations and deep con- 
victions of the soul; and with all these, Prof. Agassiz’s system 
is as hopelessty at variance, as it is with the facts of man’s 
geographical distribution. Even where the attempt is not alto- 
gether inadmissible, Christian faith is bound to guard with jeal- 
ous vigilance these most precious records of man’s early history, 
and chief among them this sublime account of his origin upon 
earth. 

The tendency to profane and gross speculation upon the origin 
of civilization and of society is conspicuous in all the history of 
opinion. Antiquity had its fables of the dragon’s teeth ; modern 
philosophy in the last century loved to speculate upon that state 
of nature out of which society grew; and speculations more 
gross than the philosophy of the last, and more absurd than the 
fables of the former era, are rife even now, among those who re- 
ject the simple and heaven descended narrative of man’s original, 
with which revelation has enriched philosophy.* It is incum- 
bent therefore, upon all who reverence the Scriptures, or who 
appreciate the importance to society, of reverential and elevated 
views of man’s origin, and nature, to subject to careful scrutiny 
every professed conclusion of science which seeks to impose a 
construction upon this language of the inspired record. 

Let no one say that this is bigotry. It is in behalf of science 
itself, as well as of religion, that we protest against a theory like 
this. To us the truths of science are dear. We have learned 
to value them, to delight in them, never to distrust them. We 
would give them currency through the wide earth, speeding each 
new discovery, as it goes on its way to enlighten and dignify the 
minds of men, with our heartiest benediction. And when the 
new truth comes into conflict, as sometimes it will, with any tra- 


* We need only mention the name of Virey to recall to all who have exam- 
ined his work a painful instance of mingled grossness, feebleness and audacity 
in speculations of this kind; and Bory de St. Vincent falls little short of Virey 
in flippant assumptions of the same kind; though his distribution of the races 
seems carefully studied. They have their imitators, in our own language, both 
British and American. 
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ditional interpretation of the Scripture, or encounters some narrow 
prejudice of a mistaken faith, be it ours to mediate between 
them, and commend the novel and suspected truth to a welcome 
acceptance ; or failing in this, to share the reproach which we 
can not remove. We ask no nobler office. But to do this we 
must be able to do homage to science, to place confidence in it, 
ourselves, as never faithless to its own noble aims. It must bear 
candor and modesty in its movements; must be patient of inves- 
tigation, sparing of assertion, severe in its demands on all who 
are its children and utterly intolerant of negligence and presump- 
tion. So shall it form alliance with faith, and be deemed not un- 
worthy to stand side by side with truths sent down from heaven. 

But who shall honor or cherish science if his respect for it 
makes hiin liable to have hasty theories imposed upon him as 
undoubted truths? Who shall hold his religious faith at the 
mercy of a science which assures him that conspicuous fallacies are 
a “demonstration ?” Who shall submit to the reproach of heresy 
by advocating schemes which may only expose his credulity to 
contempt? Who shall vindicate science after it has proved care- 
less of its own honorable reputation as the accurate interpreter 
of nature to man? 

Prof. Agassiz’s inability to decide what would be the best edu- 
cation to be given to the inferior races, and which of the potent 
elements of our civilization it were best to drop in our attempts 
to “force” that artificial state upon them, seems to us exceed- 
ingly natural. The religious, the literary, the scientific elements, 
neither of these can be well spared; while the Caucasian habit, 
of wearing clothes, the “ white’ conjugal relations, and the 
modern arts, seem equally indispensable. Can it be that the in- 
digenous Congo-Guinea notion of a gree-gree, or a fetish, is better 
adapted to develop the moral faculties of the negro, than the 
“white” idea of God? Is it possible that the aboriginal Ameri- 
can should find more edification in a powow or a medicine than 
a white sermon or spelling book could afford him? We do not 
wonder that Prof. Agassiz should find himself embarrassed in 
settling questions like these, and should leave them undecided 
till his theory is more generally admitted. 

But we must speak seriously of these views ; and we can not 
so speak of them without a tone of sorrow and reproof. A wri- 
ter who assumes to overthrow all existing ideas of the relations of 
mankind to one another, and who, when those ideas are actively 
and powerfully adjusting measures for transmitting our complex 
civilization to ruder tribes, calls in question its adaptation to their 
natures, assumes a responsibility of the gravest kind. Even in 
framing a theory, for himself alone, on such a subject, none 
but the most matured and accepted conclusions of science should 
be allowed to influence the mind. And when the question is of 
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publishing such theories, the highest obligations forbid the utter- 
ance of views which have not been formed by patient inquiry, 
matured by long reflection, and tested by all accessible facts. 
Even then a mind alive to the importance of the moral interests 
involved will speak its convictions in no positive and dogmatic 
tone. But to throw out on merely theoretical grounds such 
sweeping views—views so imperfectly adjusted to the facts they 
profess to arrange, and but so partially compared with the facts at 
all—to give utterance to them, as Prof. Agassiz does, in a tone of 
confidence in which it becomes no man to speak of his own in- 
vestigations ; and to carry them thus recklessly forward to their 
conclusions, denying all “equality” “in haman society” and all 
full participation in Christian civilization to other races than his 
own—piety, charity, and science alike protest against either the 
utterance or the acceptance of these sentiments upon such scanty 
and insufficient grounds. ‘This cool construction of a theory, 
which isolates in all the past and for all the future the feeble 
germs of civilization that are struggling for existence and growth, 
from that better and more perfect civilization which the wise 
providence of God has been so long developing—it is offen- 
sive to piety. This erection of barriers between men higher 
than the mountain chains, deeper and broader than the ocean 
beds by which nature separates the races, is grievous to all hu- 
manity. ‘This supercilious allusion to the Christian heroism 
which, in love to man, and obedience to God, is seeking to spread 
through the earth, the religion, the science, the civilization of our 
age, as ‘‘a mock philosophy and a mock philanthropy”—we will 
not retort against our author’s science, the reproach which this 
language suggests. 

We earnestly entreat Prof. Agassiz to reconsider his views. 
We are unwilling to believe that upon a careful review of them 
he will either maintain the conclusions he has here affirmed, or 
vindicate the applications he has been led, in thoughtlessness and 
inadvertence (we hope we may say it), to make of them. It is 
a grand and noble work to which the high providence of heaven 
is calling the leading minds of the race to which he belongs. En- 
dowed with a civilization purer and mightier, and a religious sys- 
tem freer and holier than any the world ever saw before; en- 
riched with means of communication which make our times a 
constant wonder even to ourselves; the design of heaven for 
these coming ages stands distinct and luminous before us. Who 
will count enemies, or measure difficulties, or shrink from impos- 
sibilities even, while the pillar of fire leads the way? Nay, it is 
ours to scatter wide through the nations all that is sanctifying 
and ennobling in the civilization which blesses our land. They 
too are children of Adam, perishing under their necessities and 
their sins; it will be as wholesome for them as for us. They 
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are the very brethren of ihe Lord, and the nature which he took 
with him into heaven is high enough for anything on the earth. 
They are our brethren also, and their wretchedness and hopeless- 
ness cry unto us for relief. To this work of diffusing a Chris- 
tian civilization through the earth, many a noble and Christ-like 
spirit is devoted, with an earnestness which would rather perish 
in surmounting obstacles, than timidly and coldly survey them 
from a distance. We hope that science will not refuse her cor- 
dial coéperation; if she should, it will be only to prepare food for 
mortification and regret that the work should be done without 
her. The piety of this age has received and accepted its glori- 
ous mission ; and never will it rest till every barbarian under 
heaven shall be reclaimed from his ignorance and his corruption, 
and shall walk the earth conscious how ennobling and endearing 
are his relations to the Savior who wears his nature, and how 
near in him he stands to the Eternal Father. 

But the moral relations of this subject form a field so vast that 
we can not enter upon it now; and it is happily unnecessary. 
They are too obvious to require any exposition, and too familiar 
to our readers to need any advocacy of ours. We have endeav- 
ored to present a condensed view of those scientific discussions 
in the works that have passed under our review, which bear upon 
the question of the origin and diffusion of mankind, and to pass 
such a judgment upon them as they might seem to call for. We 
do not perceive that any new law has been established, or any 
new principle developed by the arguments of Prof. Agassiz. We 
can not doubt that the investigation which his essays must in- 
duce, will illustrate with increased fullness of evidence that de- 
rivation of all mankind from a single pair, which has been so gen- 
erally accepted as a doctrine of revelation. 

It only remains that we acknowledge our obligations to Dr. 
Bachman for the facts and reasonings of which we have made 
such free use. We place a very high value upon his able and 
opportune volume; and we hope that in a future and enlarged 
edition (which we are informed he is preparing) he will sustain 
the principles which he has here established with all the addi- 
tional illustration which his experience furnishes. We are very 
sure that both science and religion are indebted to his efforts, and 
will hold his name in most honorable estimation. 
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Art. VI.—CALIF 


El Dorado, or Adventures in the Path of Empire; by Bayarp 
Taytor, Author of “ Views a-foot,” &c. 


Three Yearsin California ; by Rev. Watrer Cotton, U.S.N., &e. 


Amonc the more elaborate works to which the California move- 
ment has given birth, the two whose ttles are placed at the 
head of this article, we regard as decidedly the best in point of 
literary merit and general fidelity of statement. Not that either 
of them gives us acomplete picture of the remarkable country 
of which it treats, or pencils a tithe of the thousand and 
one marvels that have characterized the history of California, 
since it fell into the hands of the United States. But as graphic 
sketches of what fell under the personal observation of the wri- 
ters, in the midst of scenes atid occurrences of rare and gene- 
ral interest, in a most peculiar country, and in a state of society 
entirely novel and unprecedented, these works are all that ordi- 
nary readers could desire, and at the same time, furnish abun- 
dant matter of reflection for the statesman and philosopher. 

Bayard ‘Taylor, who had already gained a fair reputation, as a 
writer of travels, by his European “ Views a-foot,” landed in Cal- 
ifornia about the 20th of August, 1849, and after spending four 
months in reconnoitering the great theater of gold digging, and 
speculation, left San Francisco for home, via Mexico, on the first 
of January of the present year. During this brief period, he 
visited the principal settlements in the northern portion of the 
territory, and spent some time in different parts of the mining 
region. His observations were of course hasty, and it was scarcely 
in his power to give us more than a mere record of first impres- 
sions. ‘Thus much certainly he has done, and done faithfully. 
He watched the current of events with the eye of acool and 
unprejudiced observer, and upon his descriptions, so far as we 
have had opportunities of judging, implicit reliance may be 
placed. 

The same may be said of Mr. Colton. Many of the prominent 
events described by each of these writers, fell under our own ob- 
servation, und we take pleasure in recording our testimony to the 
general fidelity and truthfulness of thetr representations. The 
half dozeu portraits in Mr. Colton’s book, are excellent likenesses 
of men with whose features we are familiar, and to the friends 





* We are favored with this article on California by a gentleman, whose res- 
idence and extensive travels in that country for three years, as well as his per- 
sonal character, give to his communications respecting it, great weight and 
authority. 
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of any of these gentlemen, they will give additional value to 
the work. ‘The tilustrations in Mr. Taylor’s volumes are like- 
wise, in general, graphic aud reliable. We can not see, however, 
the necessity of representing San Francisco in 1848, as contain- 
ing not a tithe of the buildings it actually embraced, in order to 
make the contrast striking between the view of it at that time 
and the sketch taken a year afterwards. The unexaggerated 
growth of the town one would think sufficiently marvelous. San 
Francisco, in fact, exhibited more buildings two years at least 
previous to the date in question, than are shown in the frontispiece 
of Mr. Taylor’s first volume. But these artistic failings are of 
little moment. 

The first time we saw the Rev. Walter Colton was in July, 
1847, when he sat at the east end of a long table, in the dismal 
looking great hall of justice at Monterey, dealing out, as Alcalde 
or chief magistrate of the jurisdiction, even-handed equity to the 
motley company before him. He had occupied that seat of au- 
thority something more than a year, having been elevated to it, 
while chaplain of the frigate Congress, by appointment of Com- 
modore Stockton. He retained it during nearly the whole period 
of his residence in the country, and was confined by its pressing 
and multifarious duties, to au almost uninterrupted residence in 
the town of Monterey, an excursion of a few weeks to the 
southern mines in the autumn of 1848, forming the principal ex- 
ception to this remark. Consequently, while his official position 
gave him ample opportunities of becoming familiar with the po- 
litical events transpiring, and entitles his historical sketches to 
the fullest confidence, he was prevented from witnessing the 
striking changes going on in other parts of the territory, and from 
enriching his varrative with that diversity of scenes and adven- 
tures, which might have characterized it, had he enjoyed greater 
liberty of locomotion. 

The police-report aspect given to a portion of Mr. Colton’s 
journal, was unavoidably incidental to his official situation as 
conservator of the public peace. The office of Mexican Alcalde 
is one that has no parallel in our government. In California, 
under the Mexican regime, it was somewhat patriarchal in its 
character—the discretionary authority of the incumbent resem- 
bling that of the father of a family. Within his jurisdiction, the 
Alealde was the chief constituted overseer of the public weal, 
and his authority having but few limitations, he became, in con- 
sequence, the little autocrat of his district, as much feared and 
reverenced by the people, as an Indian chief by his tribe, era 
Russian duke by his dependents. Every sort of difficulty among 
the citizens was brought to his tribunal, and as judge, jury, and 
executioner, combined in one, he distributed justice to the parties 
according to Ais understanding of the case, and varied the kind 
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and quantity of his penalties according to the nature of the offense, 
and the dictates of his individual fancy. 

Under the American rule, the functions of an Alcalde were even 
more various aud complicated. During the transition period, be- 
tween the hoisting of our flag in 1846, aud the supplanting of 
the Mexican laws by an organized state government ia 1849, the 
Alcaldeships were mainly filled by Americans, and the laws 
which formed the basis of the administration of these fuuctiona- 
ries, were a mixture, in fact, of the Mexican and sundry Ameri- 
can codes—the one or the other being resorted to, according to 
its applicability to the case, or to the convenience and capacity 
of the magistrate. We knew of one court room in which the 
principal book of reference was the “ Statutes of Illinois,” which 
some law-and-order loving emigrant had taken with him across 
the continent. In another, the Laws of Missouri lay conspicu- 
ously on the Alcalde’s table; while a few smoky manuscript or- 
dinances, in the Spanish language, constituted the chief thesau- 
rus from which were to be learned the provisions of the Mexican 
code, which was still the law of the land. 

It is not to be wondered at, if, under a system so loose, and in 
the hands, too, not unfrequently, of grasping and unscrupulous 
men, peculation, bribery and other corruptions were introduced, 
which sometimes rendered the office rather an injury than a ben- 
efit to the community. Hence, in some districts, frequent rota- 
tion in office became the common rule, and each incumbent was 
allowed by the people or the governor from whom he held his 
commission, to hold the staff of authority no longer than he re- 
mained proof against the temptations to maladministration, or at 
least, only until he had so far “feathered his own nesv”’ as to 
excite at once the public alarm, and the cupidity of some other 
individual ambitious of occupying the same lucrative post. An 
Alcalde had power of life and death, aud from his decision there 
was no appeal, save to the military governor, or the sovereign 
people. Even the sale of the town lands was within the Alcalde’s 
prerogative ; and his court room was, at one and the same time, 
a land office, a police court, court of probate, law court, criminal 
court, aud court of equity, besides being, in sundry cases, the 
dormitory, dining room and kitchen of the self-dependent digni- 
tary. One and the same functionary was not unfrequently su- 
preme judge, clerk of court, sheriff and executioner, treasurer of 
the district, justice of the peace, superintendent of roads and 
bridges, land oflicer, recorder and couveyancer. To sundry of 
these functions, Mr. Alcalde Colton superadded the responsible 
one of judge in Admiralty, and in that capacity had to pro- 
nounce upon some half a dozen prize vessels, which had been 
brought by our forces into the ports of California. Notwith- 
standing, however, the variety and latitude of his powers, we are 
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not aware that he ever abused them; on the contrary, we have 
reason to know that his administration of affairs was, in general, 
highly satisfactory to the people of his jurisdiction. So much so, 
that the beautiful and spacious two story stone edifice, which he 
caused to be erected in Monterey for educational and public pur- 
poses, by means of the proceeds of town lots and the labor of 
the many crimiuals who fell under his condemning sentence, was, 
on its completion, appropriately christened by the citizens, “ Col- 
ton Hall ;” and our author may well reflect with pride on its erec- 
tion, not only as a result of his own wise policy and public spirit, 
but as handing down his name to posterity on a monument more 
honorable to his character than the proudest column ever erected 
to the fame of a mere chieftain and warrior. 

It was during Mr. Colton’s incumbency of the Alcaldeship at 
Mouterey, that gold was discovered in the Sierra Nevada, and 
that, in consequence, California became famous in all the earth, 
and was rapidly transformed from an obscure aud almost unknown 
province of Mexico, to the dignity and prominence of a sovereign 
member of our confederacy. Previous to the occupancy of the 
territory by the Americans, it is quite surprising how little was 
known of either its geography or natural productions. On all 
the maps it is trne, rivers, lakes and mountains were delineated 
in abuudance, and every thing wore the sembiance of geograph- 
ical accuracy. But to one familiar with its physical features as 
they actually exist, it seems strange to see a huge river anda 
string of lakes represented as flowing into the southern extremity 
of the Bay of San Francisco, through the beautiful and fertile 
valley of San José, (pronounced, Ho-say,) where no stream exists, 
save iti winter, larger than a common rivulet, and no lakes more 
extetsive than the smallest pattern of a mill pond. It seems 
equally out of place to find a long winding river, rejoicing in the 
beautiful name of Buenaventura, flowing westwardly from the 
interior of the coutinent into San Francisco Bay, directly across 
the region where the snow capped ridges of the Sierra Nevada 
are known to rear their sky piercing summits. The great river 
Sacramento, of late so famous, on these maps has no existence. 
Notwithstanding this stream was surveyed and delineated by Capt. 
Wilkes ten years ago, and the geogray hy of other portions of the 
territory reported by various travelers with tolerable accuracy, 
still, to the reproach of some of our leading map-makers be it said, 
expensive atlases, professing to have been corrected to the time 
of publication, have been issued at a very recent date, with 
most of the geographical fancies laid down in California, which 
existed on the old delineations from which they were blindly 
copied. 

A good map of California is still a desideratum. At present, a 
strictly accurate one is out of the question ; for no general surveys 
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have yet been made, to furnish the requisite materials. Some 
sketches that have been published of the vorthern portions of 
the state, are tolerable approximations to correctness, aud will 
give a stranger some idea of the relative sitnation of places. 
Fremont’s map, in those portions of it which fell under his own 
personal reconnoisance, is in general, sufficiently accurate. But no 
one man has explored the whole territory, and no one man, conse- 
quently, is competent, from his own observations, either fully to 
describe it, or to coustruct a complete map of its geographical 
features. [tis but recently that this late terra incognita has 
been laid open to the scrutiny of the tourist and man of science ; 
aud now, fortunately, the materials of knowledge are fast accu- 
mulating, which will afford the world hereafter a clearer insight 
into its trne character, and diversified natural resources. Every 
truthful contribution, therefore, to the existing stock of our knowl- 
edge of California, is to be received with favor ; and every suit- 
able op portunity should be embraced, by those who have had op- 
portunities for personal observation, to correct the erroneous im- 
pressions that may have found currency in the community. 

Many persons seem to be bewildered by the apparently contra- 
dictory accounts that have been given of the climate of Califor- 
nia. And because the unfavorable reports seem to be corrobor- 
ated by the fact that many have lost their lives there, they are 
disposed to regard the climate as scarcely less pestilential than 
the reeking fens of the Amazon, or the feverish lagoons of Afri- 
ca, and to look upon all who tell a different story as unaccount- 
ably stupid, or wilfully mendacious. 

But the truth is, every man relates his own impressions, and 
reports will consequently vary with individual experiences. 
Places there are in California, where the climate is unhealthy, and 
there are places where it is surpassingly salubrious. ‘There are 
storms there sometimes, as well as elsewhere. The skies are 
not always cloudless, nor the breezes always bland; yet, in truth 
over the greater portion of California the climate és, in a remark- 
able degree, salubrious, and the weather during a large portion of 
the year, all that the most delicate or fastidious could desire. 

From April to November scarce a drop of rain ever falls ; the 
air is dry and bracing; and even during the hotter mouths, so 
freely is the-insensible perspiration evaporated from the body, that 
the personal sensation is always that of a temperature several de- 
grees lower than what is actually indicated by the thermometer. 
As early as the middle of June, the surface of the earth becomes 
thoroughly baked, the grasses, grains and other forms of vegeta- 
tion, except trees and shrubs, are all ripened and dry; there is 
very little vegetable decomposition going on, very little moisture 
in the earth to be dried up, and consequently very few sources of 
miasma and of the malarias which give rise to the desolating fe- 
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vers of damper climates. What is called the rainy season lasts 
from November to April. With the first warm showers of au- 
tumn vegetation springs forth, and the earth presents at that time 
the aspect of May on this side of the continent. In California 
spring comes in autumn, and autumn in spring. The fields are 
green in November aud myriads of wild geese are feeding upon 
the tender grass. But in June all is dry, and the landscape wears 
the brown, sterile aspect of a New England October. Snow rare- 
ly falls in the vallies; and during three winters spent in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco Bay, we seldom saw ice thicker 
than ordinary window glass. Cattle find pasturage all the year 
round. 

San Francisco, Monterey, and other places immediately on the 
coast of the northern portion of the state, have a climate peculi- 
arly theirown. It is a remark with difficulty credited by some, 
that at San Francisco the summer is more inclement and disa- 
greeably cold than the winter. But so itis. On landing at that 
place ou the third of July, we remember very well that we found 
a stout overcoat, in addition to an ordinary suit of woolens, quite 
essential to comfort, even at two o’clock in the afternoon; and 
during the entire summer scarcely a day passes whew a fire morn- 
ing and evening is not felt to be desirable. The average tem- 
perature of the summer months is but a few degrees higher than 
that of the winter, the former being in the vicinity of 60°, the 
latter not far from 50°. But though the thermometer decides in 
favor of the summer months, the decision which men give from 
their personal sensations is generally the other way, owing to the 
fact that frequently during the winter months the atmosphere is 
perfectly calm the whole day and the sky clear as crystal, while 
every day during the summer mouths, from 11 or 12 o’clock till 
in the evening, a strong wind blows from off tie ocean almost 
with the force of a hurricane, and drives along with it over the 
town, a raw, chilling fog, which, in spite of woolen clothing, 
pierces to the very skin, and makes one think of the weather off 
Cape Horn, rather than that of midsummer in the latitude of 
Norfolk, Va. Though uncomforiable, however, the climate of 
San Francisco and the coast, is extremely bracing, and has al- 
ways been regarded as entirely salubrious. Wheu once men be- 
come accustomed to it, they like its invigorating qualities, and in 
general think but little of its roughness 

The strong cold wind that comes in from the ocean, by the 
time it has swept a few miles inland, becomes tempered by the 
solar heat to a most delightful softness. And in that middle 
portion of country lying between the strip that borders on the 
ocean and the long valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
(pronounced Waw-keen), there is often experienced for weeks in 
succession the most delightful temperature imaginable—that 
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balmy softness, and exhilarating freshness, which form our beau 
ideal of fine weather, and which our imaginations are apt to 
couple only with the vale of Tempe, or the skies of sunny Italy. 
Fremont has been blamed for speaking of the Jtalian climate of 
California. But several gentlemen, who have spent years in Italy, 
have told us in California, that the resemblance, in many particu- 
lars, is very striking. There is foul weather in Italy, aud so 
there is at times in California, and in every other land that has 
an atmosphere, and a sun to disturb its equilibrum. 

The only — unhealthy district that we are aware of, is the 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, lying in a northerly 
and southerly direction between the range of the Sierra Nevada 
and the coast ranges of hills. This valley the ocean breezes do 
not reach, and during the summer months, the weather at mid- 
day is often intolerably hot, while the nights are comparatively 
cool. During the mouth of July, of the present year, ou seven 
different days at Sacramente City, the mercury rose above 100°, 
and remained so nearly half the day. On five of those days, it 
reached 104°, and on one of them, LO8°. On the same days, at 
sunrise, the thermometer stood in the vicinity of 60°; and fre- 
quently, it was as low as 60°, or 65°, till after seven, a.m. Such 
extremes of temperature, especially when coupled with the fact, 
that both the Sacramento and San Joaquin are caused by the 
melting snows of the Sierra to overflow their banks as late as the 
end of June, producing interminable swamps, from which the 
stagnant waters can only escape by evaporation, afford a sufficient 
explanation of the prevalence of billious and intermittent fevers 
in this region, during the months of July, Angust and Septem- 
ber. During the remainder of the year, this valley is as healthy 
as any other part of the country. 

Unfortunately, all who go from San Francisco into the mines, 
(which lie on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada,) are oblig- 
ed to pass through some portion of this valley. The striking 
contrast between its temperature and that of the coast, produces a 
most unfavorable impression upon the excited gold hunter; and 
without the least personal knowledge of any other portion of 
the country, he writes home that the climate of Celifornia is be- 
youd comparison pestiferous and deadly—the very worst in all the 
world; just as if, forsooth, Packenham and his battalions had 
landed in August at the mouth of the Mississippi, and after court- 
ing yellow fever and pestilence, by weeks of insane exposure 
among the reeking bayous of Louisiana, had written back their 
impressions to England, as a fair account of the climate of the 
United States. 

The forms of dysentery that prevailed so fatally among the 
emigrants in California during the summer of last year, were not 
peculiar to the country, but to the season. They were the same 
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epidemic that prevailed with equal fatality at the east, and all over 
the continent. Considering the exposures and hardships of the 
miners, exposures and hardships often unnecessary, and frequent- 
ly the resnits of recklessness and vice, it is rather surprising that 
there has been so little sickness in California than that there has 
been so much. 

But, with a perfect drought during eight months of the year, 
it may be asked, how any portion of the country can be fit for 
agriculture? Persons who land in California during the latter 
part of the dry season, when the entire landscape wears the brown 
hue of ripened and sun-burnt vegetation, and presents to the eye an 
aspect of utter barrenness, at once pronounce agriculture impossi- 
ble. But let them traverse the country in April and May, when 
the whole face of nature is bright with a most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and everywhere the beauty and fragrance of inuumerabie 
wild flowers charm the senses, and they will be ready to modify 
their former hasty conclusion, and acknowledge that nowhere 
in the world did they ever see finer crops of wheat or barley, or 
more promising beans, onions, melons, and every other species of 
garden fruits and vegetables. Most of these crops are raised with- 
out irrigation ; and there is little need of artificial watering ex- 
cept for gardens. Water is usnally abuudaut on the plains, at a 
depth of from ten to twenty feet. 

California is, by nature, peculiarly a pastoral country. Herds 
and flocks graze all the year round. Almost the only occupation 
of the native Californians, ever since the first settlement of the 
couutry nearly a century ago, has been the raising of cattle and 
sheep. The twenty mission establishments in different parts of 
the country, embraced within their boundaries the most fertile 
lands of the territory ; and in the days of their prosperity, each 
of them numbered among its possessions from forty to ninety 
thousand head of cattle ; at least an equal number of sheep; from 
two to eight thousand horses, besides hogs in immense numbers; 
and gathered anuually into its garners many thousands of bush- 
els of wheat, and other grains—all produced by the labor of the 
thousands of Iadians domesticated in these establishments, and 
trained by the enterprising priests, to a sort of spiritual and phy- 
sical vassalage. Most of the business and wealth of the country 
was confined to these missions down to 1834, when they were 
virtually broken up by the decrees of the Mexican government, 
and left a prey to the rapacity of the provincial functionaries. 
The swarms of Indians they once contained, have long since 
been scattered, and many of them, mingling with the wild tribes 
of the mountains, have become from their superior knowledge 
the most daring horse thieves, and the most dangerous leaders of 
predatory incursions that the settlements have had to encounter. 
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But though specially adapted to pasturage, there can be no doubt 
that large portions of the country are excellent for cultivation. 
Wheat with a very imperfect culture yields from forty to sixty 
fold, and occasionally a hundred. Only the plains however are 
cultivable, the hills not retaining suflicient moisture. Though 
limited in extent, the cultivable land is of so fine a quality as 
to render it capable, under proper tillage, of supplying provisions 
for as dense a population as will be likely to gather in California 
for years to come, even under the attracting stimulus of mines of 
gold. At present, of course, most articles of sustenance, except 
beef and vegetables, come from abroad, for the reason that the 
general attention has been hitherto turned to mining, and the 
rates of wages have but recently begun to be low enough to ad- 
mit of a profitable cultivation of the soil. 

Large numbers of the emigrants attracted to California by the 
gold, are substantial, practical farmers, from all parts of the United 
States. Many of these, after trying the ravines and river beds of 
the Sierra, will be content to dig their gold from the rich mold 
of the valleys, and to exchange the rough fare and nomadic life of 
the miner, for the more comfortable home, and less precarious 
profits of the agriculturalist. 

It is this substantial class of the California population, together 
with the educated men who fill the several professions in that 
country, upon whom depend, in great measure, the future charac- 
ter and prosperity of the new state. All who have gone to Cali- 
fornia are not Botany Bay convicts, swiudlers, bankrupts or black- 
legs, as many seem to imagine. Enough of these undesirable 
classes have gone thither, no doubt. More or less of the scum 
and dregs of society are apt to be borne along with every stream 
of emigration. ‘They oftentimes make a conspicuous show, and 
would lead one to think that the stream was entirely composed 
of them. But such materials rarely flow spontaneously ; and the 
clear current that carries them with it will be found in the present 
case, it is presumed, to possess a controlling and directing power. 
The very nature of the stimulus which has filled California with 
people, has caused it to be a people of remarkable intelligence, 
activity and enterprise. Large numbers of the emigrants, in 
spite of the temptations which lead so many to apostatize, carry 
with them the fixed principles and confirmed religious habits 
which characterized them at home. It is really cheering, notwith- 
standing the vice, profanity and recklessness that abound, to see 
how promptly, whenever a crisis arises, the great mass of the pop- 
ulation are ready to sustain the great principles of morality aud 
order. 

An observer who shall only see the surface of life and man- 
ners, in such a place as San Francisco or Sacramento City, will 
be ready to despair of the republic. Extensive and splendid sa- 
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loons, open to the broad light of day and fronting on the princi- 
pal thoroughfares and public plazas, all devoted from morn till 
midnight to the maddening business of gambling and intemper- 
ance, are what we never see in our eastern cities; and one must get 
accustomed to the sight of more and heavier gambling, more 
general and inveterate drinking, harder and more habitual swear- 
ing, and rasher and more extensive speculation, than he ever saw 
any where else in the wide world, before he can look coolly on 
California society as it is, and be prepared to understand clearly 
what are its moral dangers and necessities. As in all new coun- 
tries, vice will enjoy uuwonted freedom foratime. Drinking and 
gambling have, in fact, been prominent sins in California from time 
immemorial. Wilkes says, that when at San Francisco with the 
exploring squadron in 1849, there was more drinking among all 
classes than he ever knew any where else. ‘The day alter we 
landed in California, three years ago, was the Sabbath, and we 
well remember our impressions on taking a turn through the 
streets, and seeing a drunken man on horse-back, endeavoring to 
spur his more rational animal up the steps into the piazza of the 
only hotel in the place, while one of the principal citizens, in a 
similar state of excitement, was engaged in goading on the poor 
beast from behind. ‘The streets were everywhere filled with 
noisy inebriates on foot or on horse-back ; and individuals even 
called to pay their respects to a newly arrived lady, with their 
tongues so thick as almost to prevent articulation. ‘This Sabbath, 
however, was the fourth of July, and a public oration and dinner 
had just come off at the hotel. It was not a fair average speci- 
men of the Sabbaths, nor even of the week days, in San Fran- 
cisco, at that period. Yet we well recollect, that even at a later 
period private dinner parties, given by the first citizens, and at- 
tended by oflicers of the army and navy, were frequently noisy to 
a degree that would disgrace the revelers in a New York drink- 
ing saloon. Even a veteran commander in our navy, could so far 
forget the respect due to himself and to his station, as to degrade 
himself to the business of tempting, nay urging, young men into 
intemperance and vice, by giving what were called “ egg-neg par- 
ties” —inviting a dozen or more young men to his room, locking 
the door, and compelling them to jom him in drinking, and in 
singing bacchanalian songs, till late at night, unless they could 
contrive at an earlier hour to slip out through a window unob- 
served—a thing so diflicult to accomplish, that in one instance at 
least a guest who attempted it, went home in a shower of rain, 
minus his hat, and the skirt of his coat, which had been left in 
the commodore’s grasp. If reference to such scenes throws dis- 
grace upon any of our public officers, the fault is clearly theirs, 
not ours. Allusion is made to them, to illustrate the actual 
state of California society previous to the commencement of the 
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emigration for gold, and to show that the vices now prevalent 
in that land, are no new growth. ‘They are the previously ex- 
isting leaven ditfused by degrees through the whole mass, as the 
separate portions of the immigration came successively in con- 
tact with it. This condition of things was aggravated by the 
unsettled state of society, and the want of an efficient system 
of government. ‘The friends of order and sobriety had it in 
their power to do almost nothing to stay the vicious torrent. 
But, within a few months, the moral prospects of the new state 
have begun to assume a diilerent aspect. A stroug government 
has been established. Churches of different denominations have 
been organized at all important points. Eloquent and efficient 
ministers are exerting their influence. Bible and tract agencies 
have been put in operation. Religious men, and order loving 
citizeus have had time to become acquainted with each other, 
and to concentrate aid give practical etlicacy to the moral power 
they possess. Even mere money getters have had an opportu- 
nity to see how much good order aud good morals in the com- 
munity contribute to the value of their property and the safety 
of their business. Selfishness has begun to do what principle 
might have been inadequate to accomplish. ‘The gambling shops 
are now generally closed on the Sabbath. ‘The streets are less 
noisy, and business more generally suspended on that day, than 
was the case a year, or even nine months ago, when the gam- 
bling “hells” and grog shops were in full operation seven days i in 
every week. It may confidently be anticipated, that, with suitable 
exertions on the part of men of character and religion, the moral 
condition of California will improve rather than deteriorate. ‘That 
land has heretofore been overlooked by the protestant world. 
The very low form of Romish superstition, which constituted 
the religion of the country, has had no influence for good, but 
much for evil. As in most Spanish American countries, the 
priests are, in general, a dissolute set, and care more for women, 
wine and cards, than for the spiritual welfare of their flocks. 
Now that an intelligent, energetic Anglo-Saxon population is 
pouring in, and developing the resources of the state, and estab- 
lishing freedom of government and of opinion on a broad and 
firm basis, what m: 1y hot reasons ib ly be antic ip ated of C salifornia, 
under a favoring providence? Not that providence will work 
without means. Not that the elements of so heterogeneous a 
population will become assimilated, and assume the forms of 
moral order and beauty, without effort. Philanthropy must be 
awake. The simple, renovating principles of Christianity must 
be zealously inculcated. ‘The vices, and other obstacles to prog- 
ress must be studied and removed. The greatest obstacle to the 
success of California was removed, or rather, was prevented, 
in the Constitutional convention. Free California will be im- 
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measurably in advance of what she would have been, under the 
curse of slavery. ‘The bondman who treads her soil is free ; un- 
less, forsooth, the new law of slave-hunting should stretch its 
bloody feelers into the very recesses of the golden mountains, 
and snatch back the refugee diggers to the greedy maw of all- 
engulfing oppression. 

But, as we have said, California can not be brought and retained 
under good auspices, without vigilance. The churches estab- 
lished are by no means well endowed. Some of them, in places 
where expenses of all sorts are so enormous, have had to strng- 
gle hard for a foothold. The saints do not exactly inherit the 
land. The frequenters of gambling houses and theatres greatly 
outnumber the church-goers. The edifices for public worship 
will not compare at all, in appearance, with the teiples of vice. 
They have been hitherto of the cheapest and most humble order— 
light frame buildings, hastily put up, lined inside with bleached 
cottons, and furnished with plain benches for the accommodation 
of the andience. ‘They boast neither steeples, nor other orna- 
ments; save, perhaps, a high-church Episcopal chapel, which, 
through the zeal of the “ Presbyterian clergyman” who sought and 
found “the church,” has been surmounted by a cross, and in con- 
sequence, is frequently mistaken for a genuine Roman Catholic 
place of worship. ‘These edifices are mainly designed for tempo- 
rary use, and when the churches shall have acquired suflicient 
pecuniary strength, they will doubtless give place to buildings 
sufficiently capacious to leave those without excuse who refrain 
from public worship, and sufficiently attractive at least to render 
church-going respectable in the eyes of the community. 

Our limits will not permit us now to speak more in detail of 
particular localities; nor to trace the wonderful growth of indi- 
vidual towns; a growth in some instances—San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento and Stockton, for example—probably never equalled 
since Nimrod first began to build cities in the east. Nor can we 
now trace the interesting and unique history of miving in the 
California mountains, or speak of the mineral riches of the coun- 
try, or of the vicissitudes of life among the seekers of gold— 
their privations, struggles and disappointments. Suffice it to say, 
that, while immense multitudes of those who go to the mines 
expecting to amass wealth, will find the golden apple they grasp 
at, like Sodom’s, turn to ashes, and perhaps will not even pay 
their expenses; still, such is the lottery-like nature of gold dig- 
ging, many will draw handsome prizes, and a few accumulate 
extraordinary wealth. So must it always be with mining, espec- 
ially where success depends on individual enterprise. No one 
who has visited the California gold mines, and acquainted him- 
self with the character of the deposits, can have a doubt that 
profitable mining will be carried on there for ages ; and that many 
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thousands of men who are hardy enough to endure the toil, will 
find there abundant employment. Individual digging will, doubt- 
less, gradually cease to be profitable, or rather, to a great extent, 
is so at present. But with machinery, and in the hands of enter- 
prising capitalists, the gold mines of California, especially the na- 
tive veins, will unquestionably turn out annually a large yield 
of metal for an indefinite period of time. 

We forbear to say anything in this place of the geological po- 
sition and associated rocks of the gold of California, further than 
to express our surprise and regret, ‘that authors so intelligent and 
discriminating as those of the volumes we have noticed, should 
both have countenanced the impression so generally entertained 
by ignorant people in the mines, that the gold is of voleanic ori- 
gin, and has somehow been thrown from belching craters in a 
fused condition, and scattered in lumps and grains indiscrimi- 
nately over the rough slopes of the Sierra. Writers, otherwise 
so intelligent, onght to have known better, or at least, to have 
taken pains to procure more accurate information. 

But however the gold may have originated, it is there; and it 
has set a current of population in motion, that will not cease to 
flow, till the new state just planted on the Pacific has acquired 
rare power and importance. ‘The attention of the whole world 
has been drawn to that land; and representatives of almost every 
nation and tribe under heaven are now treading its soil, and con- 
tributing their diverse influences to make up the grand total of 
its power. What the particular design of providence may have 
been, in ordering the wonderful train of events that has led to 
such results, it is not in man’s power tosay. But the acquisition 
of this fine province from Mexico, the simfltaneous discovery of 
one of the richest gold deposits in the world, and the consequent 
rush thither of a hardy and free population, are not events to be 
thought of lightly. In relation to the spread of civilization and 
Christianity, what a center for the emanation of powerful influ- 
ences! What a variety of tongues and people will there be brought 
under the blended light of freedom and true religion! The Chi- 
nese are already there by thousands. Natives of all the islands 
of the Pacific, and of Mexico, and of the nations all along down 
the coast to Patagonia, to say nothing of Europeans and Africans, 
are also there in immense numbers. A new world of commerce 
must spring upon the Pacific. A great fleet has already collected 
in San Francisco Bay. The whale fisheries will not long be 
mainly carried on from the ports of New England. Lines of 
steamers, before many months, will bring California within seven 
days of the Sandwich Islands, and within a month of China and 
the East Indies. The influence of such a state of things on the 
condition of the world, it remains for time to develop. 
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Meanwhile, the older states of the Union will watch the pro- 
gress of their Minerva-born sister, with constantly increasing in- 
terest. The eye of philanthropy will not lose sight of her. En- 
lightened education and Christianity will stretch out their hands 
towards her, and in the spirit of enlarged benevolence, assist in 
guiding her early footsteps in the way of right and of ultimate 
glory. Unless our vision deceives us, we see in the new state, 
at no distant day, one of the most vigorous and flourishing mem- 
bers of the great confederacy. Vicissitudes in her career she will 
doubtless experience. Profligate men and wild speculators, cor- 
rupt politicians and lawless vagabonds may endanger her pros- 
perity. But we have faith in the bone and sinew, the intelli- 
gence and sterling uprightness that the north and east, to say 
nothing of the west and south, have poured into her. We know, 
that however much bad men and ignorant vaporers may boast 
their importance and make a show of power, an intelligent up- 
right Yankee will out-influence a score of them. ‘The men that 
have right and conscience on their side, will in moral, and all im- 
portant matters, have things essentially theirown way. And not- 
withstanding the sad defectious from principle that are often wit- 
nessed in California, even among native New Englanders, of 
whom better things might have been expected, sti!! it is upon the 
extensive presence and sound worth of this intelligent and en- 
terprising class, that we base our hopes. With the free constitu- 
tion that has been formed, faithfully administered, and the pro- 
visions for education that have been made, energetically carried 
out, and the churches and moral institutions that have been, and 
are to be established, carefully cherished and clothed with vital 
energy, we can not perceive how the destiny of California can 
be otherwise than onward, or how she can fail, under the guid- 
ance of a beneficent providence, of becoming an important aux- 
iliary in civilizing and enlightening the world. 


— —_— — —_ Eee 


Art. VII.—TENNYSON.—IN MEMORIAM. 


In Memoriam. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1850. 


Tuts work, well understood to be from the pen of the poet 
Tennyson, though his name does not appear on the title page of 
the English edition, stole in upon us, in a most quiet and unob- 
trusive manner. No noisy herald went before announcing its ap- 
proach. ‘The first intimation which we received in reference to 
its existence, was in the form of notices and reviews from the 
English periodicals of July last, apprising their readers that the 
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work had already been issued from the press of Mr. Moxon, Lon- 
don, and heartily congratulating the public on the appearance of 
so choice a book. Hardly had this fact come to our knowledge, 
when the American edition, from the press of Ticknor and Co., 
Boston, was aunounced as ready for delivery. It is due to the 
publishers just named, to say, that they deserve well of the Amer- 
ican public, for the many choice literary works, both from the 
pens of our own and English writers, which have been issued 
by them, within the last ten years. ‘They have not only exhib- 
ited great taste in their selection of works to be published, but 
their volumes come forth in that clean, ueat and simple dress, 
which of itself furnishes a half unconscious pleasure in the peru- 
sal. We are indebted to this firm for “ ‘Tennyson’s Poems,” in 
two volumes, published in 1842, and for “ ‘The Princess,” pub- 
lished in 1848, which has already been noticed :t length, in a pre- 
vious number of the New Englander. 

The quiet way in which the work under consideration, came 
before the public, is altogether in keeping with the character of 
its author. Widely as the fame of Tennyson is now extended, 
and numerous as are his readers, little comparatively seems to be 
known of the poet himself, his personal habits and manner of 
life; and it is very difficult to gain that kind of information upon 
this point which is easily acquired, in case of most men of his 
celebrity. Often as his works have been the subject of articles 
and reviews in the English periodicals, the writers have failed to 
bring before us such items of his private history, as it was natu- 
ral to desire and expect. ‘They have seemed to regard his own 
abode as a little enclosure, into which they might not enter. The 
letter-writing travelers from this country, diligent as they are in 
searching out all the great objects of interest in our father-land, 
whether in the shape of mouldering ruins or living men, seem 
nevertheless to pass around him, as one who wishes to be left 
alone in his own privacy. It may not be amiss however in this 
connection, to give a brief outline of his external history, so far 
as it is known to us. His inner history, the shaping of his 
thoughts, feelings and moral sentiments, may be best learned 
from his writings. "The work before us furnishes many interest- 
ing suggestions upon this point. It reveals more of his inward 
experience than we had before known, and accounts for many 
things which were before but imperfectly understood. 

Alfred ‘Tennyson, the son of a clergyman, was born in Lin- 
colnshire, one of the eastern counties of England, noted for its 
extensive bogs, moors and feus. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he is said to have been very fond of 
the poetry of Shelley and Wordsworth. After leaving the Uni- 
versity, he went back to his native place, and in the year 1830, 
while yet a young man, published a small volume of poetry. 
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This work met with severe treatment from the reviewers, though 
candid and discerning minds discovered in it the signs of those 
rare poetic gifts, which are now so generally recognized and ac- 
knowledged. ‘The general style of reception however which 
this volume met with at the hands of the public, was by no 
means flattering. ‘The author was regarded, in the literary circles 
of England, as one who had rashly attempted to gain a place and 
a name among her poets, and had been rebuked for his presump- 
tion, and silenced. His book, which attracted just notice enough 
on its appearance to be coudemned, soon passed into almost total 
neglect. Fora long time, nothing more was heard of 'Tenny- 
son. He himself seems to have become fully conscious that the 
feelings and sentiments, which he had sought to develop, had 
not found a full utterance in these earlier productions. His 
thoughts had struggled in vain to pour themselves through the 
crooked and intricate channels of language. He could not fash- 
ion words with a fit expression of himself. In his seclusion in 
Lincolnshire, though he seemed perhaps to his reviewers like one 
who had bowed and retired at their rebuke, there yet remained 
to him the full consciousness of his hidden power, and he was 
silently but laboriously seeking to realize in outward forms of ex- 
pression, the beautiful ideals of his mind. With men of pro- 
found and subtle thought, this kind of experience often consti- 
tutes one of the most marked features of their earlier life. It is 
a confused and ineffectual struggle for self-development; an ef- 
fort to make a way out for the thoughts through the cambrous 
medium of language. Often this struggle is long and _ painful. 
A kind of nightmare rests upon the mind. “ The spirit is wil- 
ling, but the flesh is weak.” At length, in many cases, there 
comes the feeling of liberty—a delightful sense of mastery and 
skill in the use of the tools and implements of the mind. Cole- 
ridge, though not so much oppressed with this species of inabil- 
ity as many others have been, recognizes it distinctly in his own 
mental experience. “May I,” says he, “be permitted to add, 
that even at the early period of my juvenile poems, I saw and 
admitted the superiority of an austerer and more natural style, 
with an insight not less clear than I at present possess. My 
judgment was stronger than were my powers of realizing its dic- 
tates.” In some instances, as for example, in the experience of 
that most profound and noble thinker, John Foster, this sense of 
liberty is never gained. ‘The mind works forever under this har- 
assing and painful restraint. “I have often,” says he, “ passed 
the whole day about two or three sentences, and could only de- 
termine to do more to-morrow; but I could not help myself, it 
was no affair of the will.” ‘Tennyson however, during this long 
season of seclusion, acquired that power of utterance, by which 
he could with facility bring out into full view, the deeper thoughts 
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and emotions of his soul. After a silence of twelve years, he 
came forth in the year 1842, with a new work in two volumes, 
which as before stated, was republished in the same year, in this 
country. ‘Though he had in the mean time repressed some of 
his early productions, some of them appeared again in this new 
work, altered and improved, while others still were left essen- 
tially in their old shape. But in addition to these earlier produc- 
tions, the volumes of 1842 contained a large number of poems, 
so noble in structure, so grand and yet delicate in thought, so 
musical in rhythm, and traced throughout with such rich and 
golden views of philosophy, that the meed of praise could no 
longer be withheld. The current of popular opinion was at once 
changed. The effect wrought upon thoughtful and cultivated 
minds, by such pieces as the “ Palace of Art,” “CEnone,” “The 
Lotos Eaters,’ “A dream of fair women,” “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
“ Ulysses,” “ Locksley Hall,” “ The two voices,” and others, will 
not soon be forgotten. Here was a style of poetry altogether 
uncopied and unique—the work of none other than a master. 
He, who read and appreciated, felt from the first, that the effect 
did not spring from any mere novel trickery of words, which 
like other superficial wonders would have its brief day and be 
forgotten. Its most striking characteristic was, that it shadowed 
forth thoughts and emotions, which have their home in the pro- 
foundest depths of the soul. Here something like the old Gre- 
cian idea of beauty, cold and statue-like in itself, was wedded to 
a moral beauty, and clothed in garments pure and white. And 
though this poetry has never become, in the widest sense, popu- 
lar, as perhaps it never will, yet, that 1t possesses rare value, few 
will now venture to deny. 

In 1848, appeared the “the Princess,” an unlooked for work, 
not only because it came unannounced and took the publie by 
surprise, but because on its first reception, it did not seem to bear 
the stamp and manner of Tennyson. It seemed like something 
which was not to have been expected from such a quarter. The 
subject was odd, the poetry was odd; and many, who had been 
great admirers of the author, hardly knew, at first, what to say. 
But the longer the poem was examined and studied, the more ap- 
parent did its niceties and excellencies become, and we have no 
doubt that the opinions respecting it, expressed in a former num- 
ber of our Quarterly, will stand. 

We come now to speak more particularly of the work whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article. One of the in- 
teresting features of this poem, as already intimated, is, that it 
furnishes us, by a process or suggestion and inference, with a kind 
of inner history of the poet’s life, with which to animate and 
give meaning to the mere external history above delineated. 
The “In Memoriam” consists of one hundred and twenty-nine 
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short poems, of varied length, numbered in their order, but with- 
out titles; the whole preceded by a prelude or invocation, and 
followed by a marriage hymn. Though we have called these 
divisions, poems, in strict truth, they constitute a poem, because 
a secret and delicate principle of unity binds them all with one 
compact whole. The law of unity, in this case, is of a very pe- 
culiar kind, and such as would not have been likely to suggest 
. itself to any other than Tennyson. It is found in one central 
incident or fact, which nowhere appears in bold and open state- 
ment ; which is kept, as it were, behind a gauzy veil, but by its 
strange and mysterious influence shades and colors every part of 
the book. For our knowledge of the mere externals of this fact, 
we are indebted to the English Magazines, though its general 
nature and import are easily enough gathered from the poem. It 
seems that Tennyson in early life, probably while in college, had 
found in Arthur H. Hallam, son of the celebrated historian, a 
bosom friend and companion. This friendship, on the part of 
the poet at least, had far more than the ordinary depth and ten- 
derness. We can well conceive, that in his retired and secluded 
life, and with all his fullness of thought and sentiment, his heart 
would most strongly demand such a friend ; and having found 
one of the proper tone and sympathy of mind, in whom he could 
fully confide, bis interest and affection would amount almost toa 
passion. And if, in these circumstances, that friend were to be 
suddenly removed by death, there would be such a sense of va- 
cancy and loss, that his sorrow might naturally vent itself in Jan- 
guage such as David used in his lament over Jonathan—* I am 
distressed for thee my brother, very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the iove of women.” 
But there was, in this case, still another circumstance, which 
tended powerfully to deepen this interest and attachment. Hal- 
lam, through this friendship, was introduced to the society of the 
poet’s sister, and was betrothed to her, so that there was here 
that “three-fold cord” which “is not quickly broken.” All 
the fine sensibilities and the busy emotions of the woman’s heart 
were involved in the matter. The effect was, to throw over the 
mind of the brother continually a tinge reflected from the still 
more romantic love of the sister. In the year 1833, Hallam died 
while absent on the continent. His remains were brought home 
from the shores of the Danube, where he died, and buried by the 
banks of the Severn. It is not hard to understand, that the 
shock caused by this event, in the secluded abode of the brother 
and sister, must have been of no common kind. 

The aim of the poem is, to trace out the workings of this 
great sorrow upon the mind, not only in the earlier stages of its 
violence, but through later years, in its more quiet and “subdued 
forms—to follow it ‘along step by step through its several changes, 
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until its bitterness is past, and it becomes a far-off and sacred re- 
membrance, treasured as one of the best and most hallowed ex- 
periences of the soul. No one who has ever passed through this 
long experience of grief, can doubt that Tennyson has here struck 
one of the deepest and richest veins of poetry; of poetry too, so 
subtle and spiritual in its very nature, that the man must be pos- 
sessed of rare power and skill, who can succeed in such an at- 
tempt. In developing this plan, Tennyson has chosen the best and 
perhaps the only effectual mode, by which he could bring out the 
idea to the full apprehension of the reader. He follows this sor- 
row into its associations with the events of daily life—finds out 
those shadowy links of connection by which it attaches itself con- 
tinually to all the business of the mind, and throws its sombre 
coloring over every scene of outward nature. Sutil farther, he 
traces its influence on the soul, in its suggestion of thoughts re- 
specting the eternal world, bringing the distant and unseen ob- 
jects of revelation home to the mind witha living sense of reality. 

It may doubtless seem to many who read the book, that Ten- 
nyson is extravagant, or even hypocritical, in his constant expres- 
sion of grief, or that he is at best only taxing his imagination to 
realize a certain ideal of sorrow which he does not feel—a kind 
of Damon-and-Pythias friendship. But for reasons, which have 
been suggested above, we do not so understand the matter. We 
regard the poem in this respect as a transcript of what he has ac- 
tually experienced and known—a record of sorrows endured, and 
of thoughts suggested by those sorrows. Doubtless he has used 
the license of the poet. He has sought far and near for rich and 
flowing garments of imagery, in which to array his thoughts. 
But we have running throygh the whole a true story of real suf- 
fering. We have heard it objected, that a measure like that- 
adopted in the poem, and never varying from beginning to end, 
must of necessity prove monotonous and tiresome. And so, at 
first thought, it would seem. But as a matter of fact, we have 
felt no such difficulty in reading it; and indeed we should be 
loth to have this measure broken in upon, in any part of the poem, 
by the substitution of another. 

In giving a few extracts from the poem, by way of illustration, 
we shall aim to select passages, which will show the variety of 
thought and feeling pervading the book, though the view thus 
gained, must of necessity be very imperfect. 

The following passage, taken from the first part of the poem, 
has reference to the time when the news of his friend’s death had 
just been received, and had fallen with stunning effect upon the 
mind. As we read, we remember days characterized by the same 
autumnal stillness and quiet, as the one here described. He has 
heard too that the remains of his friend are on the sea coming 
homeward. 
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“Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 


“Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold: 


“Calm and still light on yon great plain, 
That sweeps, with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main: 


“Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 


“Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast, 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep.” 


But in the passage which immediately follows the one just 
quoted, the first effects of this heavy shock have passed, and giv- 
en place to a more violent and impulsive grief. He has hurried 
away to the sea-coast to meet the returning vessel. He is wait- 
ing upon the shore, as the ship comes near— 

* And saying, ‘Comes he thus, my friend ? 
Is this the end of all my care 7 
And circle moaning in the air: 

‘Is this the end? Is this the end ” 


“ And forward dart again, and play 
About the prow, and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn, 

That I have been an hour away.” 


Then in the midst of his deep affliction the mind fondly turns 
to those alleviating circumstances, which may afford a moment’s 
respite, a passing comfort. How much better that he should be 
brought home, and laid among his kindred, than to have been 
buried on a foreign shore or plunged into the lonely sea. 

“Tis well, ’tis something, we may stand, 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
And from his ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land. 


“Tis little; but it looks in truth, 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest 

And in the places of his youth.” 


Not unfrequently however, in this stage of his sorrow, he is 
visited with a strange impression, though not unusual in the ex- 
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perience of the mourner, that his friend is yet alive—that he 
must meet him again. He “can not make him dead.” 


“If one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst touched the land to-day, 
And I went down unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port, 


“ And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly down the plank, 

And beckoning unto those they know, 


“ And if along with these should come 
The man I held as half divine: 
Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 

And ask a thousand things of home ; 


“ And I should tell him all my pain, 
And how my life had drooped of late, 
And he should sorrow o’er my state 

And marvel what possessed my brain ; 


“ And I perceive no touch of change, 
No hint of death in all his frame, 
But found him all in all the same, 

I should not think it to be strange.” 


Then too, he realizes better than ever before, the virtues and 
noble qualities of his friend. They stand out before the mind in 
fuller proportions, separated from all that is common-place. 


“ As sometimes in a dead man’s face 
To those who watch it more and more 
A likeness hardly seen before 


Comes out,—to some one of his race: 


“So dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred with the great of old.” 


As he frequents the scenes with which they two were of old 
familiar, every object is in some way associated with the memory 
of the departed, and the mind is oppressed with a sense of va- 


cancy. 
“ A happy lover, who has come 
To look on her who loves him well, 
Who lights and rings the gateway bell 
And learns her gone and far from home, 


“ He saddens, all the magic light 
Dies off at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 


The chambers emptied of delight; 


“ So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not.” 
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His feelings, expressed in the following passage, many of our 
readers, without having tasted the bitterness of his experience, 
can appreciate and understand, 

“T passed beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown; 
I roved at random through the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls, 





“ And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazoned on the panes ; 


* * 7 7 al * * 





and last 
Up that long walk of limes I passed, 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 


“ Another name was on the door: 

I lingered ; all within was noise 

Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crashed the glass, and beat the floor, 


” 





“ Where once we held debate 


Years, at length, have passed, and his grief has felt the softening 
touch of time. The common, earthly links of connection be- 
tween him and his friend seem one by one to have been dissolv- 
ed. He has become accustomed now to think of him as sharing 
in the scenes of a far off and invisible world, and his love has 
shaped itself to this idea. Its intensity is gone, but it has become 
spiritualized and enlarged. 
“Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee when the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


a . * * * * 


“ My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 


“ Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice: 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee though I die.” 


The following passages illustrative of the same idea we quote 
also for their peculiar grandeur of conception. 


“ Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, though as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompassed by his faithful guard, 
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“ And hear at times a sentinel 
That moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the vast of space 
Among the worlds, that all is well.” 


“ And all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 

A deeper voice across the storm, 


“ Proclaiming social truth shall spread 
And justice, ev’n though thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead. 


“ But woe to him that wears a crown, 
And him, the lazar, in his rags: 
They tremble, the sustaining crags ; 

The spires of ice are toppled down, 

“ And molten up, and roar in flood ; 
The fortress crashes from on high, 


The brute earth lightens to the sky, 
And the vast Zon sinks in blood, 


“ And compassed by the fires of Hell, 
While thou, dear spirit, happy star, 
O’erlook’st the tumult from afar, 

And smilest, knowing all is well.’ 

This last stanza, in the connection in which it stands, affords 
a beautiful example of the facility with which a writer like 
Tennyson will return to his subject, when he seems to have 

wandered far away, and forgotten it. A celebrated writer, in 
commenting upon a passage near the close of Virgil’s first Georgic, 
in which the poet seems to have turned aside from his subject, 
to speak of the wars then raging in the East, under the guidance 
of Cesar, suggests that it would seem at first thought very diffi- 
enlt to turn back from such an episode to the proper business of 
the poem, which was to describe the modes of agriculture and 
sing its praises. But suddenly the poet turns the thought, and 
sets before us, as in a picture, the lonely husbandman, in a dis- 
tant age, driving his plough over these battle-fields, and pausing 
with wonder over the broken and rusty weapons, which have 
lain buried beneath the soil. By a process no less delicate and 
natural, does the poet in this case, lead us out from the turmoil of 

revolution here on earth, to contemplate that happy spirit, the 
subject of his song, sitting above, far removed from all these 
scenes of strife and noise. 

We give the following, as a good specimen of the moral tone, 
and philanthropic sympathies, which pervade our author’s mind. 
It is on the chimes of Christmas, which, and every other anniver- 
sary, reminded him of his friend, and brought, as he says, “ the 
quiet sense of something lost.” 
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“ Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, Jet him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring im redress to all mankind. 


“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


“ Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times: 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


“ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civie slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrow lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

We are sensible that the foregoing extracts can give buta 
meagre idea of the wide variety of feeling and emotion here ex- 
pressed, and the temptation to quote is almost irresistible. But we 
propose to occupy the remaining space allowed us, in briefly 
noticing some of the main characteristics of ‘Tenayson’s poetry, 
selecting a few passages by way of example, alike from this and 
his other works. 

One of the first things to be noticed in his style of poetry, is, 
that it is truly native and uncopied—original, so far as thought 
can be original. We sometimes hear it suggested, that all the 
great themes of song have been exhausted, and that the human 
mind must henceforth, from sheer necessity, be comparatively pro- 
saic. But as Keats has beautifully expressed it, 


“The poetry of earth is never dead.” 


With all this complaint about the prosaic character of the age, 
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the poetry of England, written during the eighteenth century, 
can bear no comparison with that of the present century for fer- 
vor, richness and variety. But while we speak of Tennyson’s 
poetry, as boldly stamped with the impress of originality, we 
would not deny that his mind has been powerfully acted upon by 
others, and his poetic taste formed to a good degree from a close 
study of models. If he is to be ranked with any school, it must. 
be with the school of Wordsworth. His poetry breathes much 
of the spirit of this great master. But he has his own peculiari- 
ties strong and marked. He touches deeper chords within us, 
than Wordsworth had power to touch. He is far more at home 
among the hidden emotions of the soul. In this respect he en- 
joys a peculiar independence. He has no need to ask the aid of 
any. He can fetch his treasures from himself without danger of 
exhaustion. 

And yet, that man must be a very singular writer indeed, who 
is able to shield himself from all charges of plagiarism. It is so 
much the habit of some critics to bend all their efforts, to convict 
meu of breaking the eighth commandment, that almost every great 
writer, in turn, is accused of a want of originality—of shining 
in borrowed plumes. We have never known this charge as yet, 
to be instituted against Tennyson, and there are few writers, in 
our view, less open to such an accusation. 

Another feature of his poetry is its descriptive character ; show- - 
ing in a very high degree, the power to catch and transfer those 
changing moods of mind, or those delicate and fleeting aspects 
of nature, which all may recognize as real, when thus pictured 
forth, but which would utterly elude the grasp of most men if 
they should attempt to hold and delineate them. We may make 
our meaning apparent by a few examples. In one of his short 
poems entitled “ Mariana,” there is a quick succession of these 
little shadowy pictures, which when combined make up a most in- 
tense piece of description. ‘The heart-broken woman, and the 
scenes in which she passes away her days and nights, stand out 
before the mind like the most definite realities. 


“ After the flitting of the bats 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not’ she said ; 
She said ‘ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’ 


* - om o . 7 


“ About a stone cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 
Vou. VIII. 77 
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Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 


* he * * = . . 


“ And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow.” 


This descriptive power is beautifully illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage from the “ Lotos-Eaters.”’ 


“In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon, 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 
A land of streams some. like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some through wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming never seaward flow 

From the inner land: tar off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset flushed.” ’ . . 


There is some fine description of this same general character, 
in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, but there is none, which for 
delicacy, and a certain indescribable finish, can compare with this. 

Who has not, on some chilly and gusty day, beheld just that 
aspect of nature of which the following is a description ? 

“Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 


Thro’ the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river.” 


Yet who but Tennyson ever thought to describe it, or attempt- 
ing it, could have finished it thus ata stroke? In the “ Palace 
of Art,” there is a passage, in which this power displays itself to 
great advantage. The several paintings with which the walls 
of the palace are adorned, are described each in a single stanza. 
The passage is too long for quotation, and we give only one or 
two of these pictures. 


“One seem’d all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced forever in a glimmering land, | 
Lit with a low large moon. 
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* » * . * 4 - 


* And one, a full fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain.” 


The “Dream of Fair Women” abounds also in this word-, 
painting. The following passages are taken from the impassioned 
song of her, who fell a victim to the rash vow of the Gileadite 
warrior. It is the picture of her life, when in accordance with 
her prayer, she had been permitted “ to go up and down upon the 
mountains and bewail her virginity, she and her fellows.” 


“The torrent brooks of hallowed Israel 
From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all mght long, in falling thro’ the dell, 
Far heard beneath the moon. 


“The balmy moon of blessed Israel 
Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine: 
All night the splintered crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine. 


* . . + « * * 


“'The light white cloud swam o’er us. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring in his den; 

We saw the large white stars rise one by one, 
Or, from the darken’d glen, 


“Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ilis. 


“ When next the moon was rolled into the sky, 
Strength came to me, that equalled my desire. 
How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire.” 


The “In Memoriam” furnishes us with abundant materials for 
quotation under this head. But we must content ourselves with 
a single passage. ‘I’o one who has not read the poem it may be 
needful to explain, that the remains of the friend repose in the 
church-vault of his own home, in the west of England, on the 
banks of the Severn, while the poet is living in his seclusion in 
the far-east of England. 


“When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest, 
By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls. 


“Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years. 
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“The mystic glory swims away ; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 

I sleep til) dusk is dipped in gray: 


“ And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the chancel like a ghost 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn.” 


We close our remarks upon this point in the words of another. 
“In no way is Tennyson’s definite power more shown than in 
his painting of indefiniteness itself, of those vague influences, 
common to certain moods of mind, and flowing from some as- 
pects of external nature.” 

Another marked characteristic of Tennyson’s poetry, is its 
moral purity. No one can read it, without feeling that he has 
been in converse with a mind to which pure and elevated thoughts 
are natural and habitual. In this respect he is eminently like 
Wordsworth. There is not a sentence in his writings, which 
contains an indelicate or ungodly allusion. The change which 
has come over the poetry of England, in this respect, within the 
present century, is one of the harbingers of a better day. We 
can simply indicate this point and leave it, letting the quotations 
which we make under other topics, pass for an illustration of this. 

Kindred to this picture, is another, to which we shall make 
but a passing reference. His poetry abounds in those fine moral 
sentiments, especially, in this volume, those suggested by the 
death of beloved and Christian friends, expressed in brief and 
compact forms, which may be taken and stored up in the mind 
like caskets of gems, and used at our own will, for our instruc- 
tion and consolation. The following from the In Memoriam, to 
the truth of which many a mourner can bear witness, will serve 
as an example. 


“This truth came borne with bier and pall 
I felt it, when I sorrowed most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 


* * * * * - . 


“ My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls 
That in Vienna’s fatal walls 

God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 


“The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there ; 


“ And led him through the blissful climes, 
And showed him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 
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“ But I remained, whose hopes were dim, 
Whose life, whose thoughts, were little worth, 
T’o wander on a darkened earth, 

Where all things round me breathed of him.” 


There is still another characteristic closely allied to those just 
mentioned to which it is proper to allude. The poetry of Ten-- 
nyson bears evidence of a long continued struggle of mind in 
reference to the truths of religion, with a tendency all the while 
towards the purer and more evangelical forms of faith. This 
struggle is depicted more fully perhaps than aay where else in 
his ‘‘ T’wo voices.” These doubts and aspirations are also breath- 
ed forth in the following, from the In Memoriam. 


“Q, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


“ Behold! we know not any thing; 
I can but trust that good shal) fall 
At last,—far off,—at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 


“So runs my dream: but what am I ? 
In infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for a light : 

And with no language but a ery.” 


The above quotation may be supposed to convey a meaning, 
to which we should take serious exceptions, but at the same time 
we can not but be drawn in sympathy toward one, who expresses 
himself in such deep and earnest tones. But in the prelude to 
the In Memoriam, written, as is apparent from internal evidence 
as well as from the date which accompanies it, after the rest of 
the poem, his mind seems to have found a firmer resting-place. 
He breaks out in the opening stanzas like one who feels that he 
stands upon a soiid basis of faith. 


“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


“ Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 
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“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 


Leaving this point with these quotations and remarks, we will 
very briefly advert to one or two others. Were there room, we 
‘might refer at length to the musical rhythm of his poetry—a 
quality, in which, in our view, it is unrivalled. But as this is a 
subject naturally requiring many quotations, by way of illustra- 
tion, we shall not enter upon it. We wish simply to touch upon 
one or two features which have been regarded as objectionable in 
«his poetry. The first has reference to the obscurity of his 
style. In many passages of his writings this is doubtless a fault, 
- but by no meatis in all. While we would not wish for a style, 
so altogether transparent as to be superficial ; while we believe 
that the mind in reading finds its pleasure in such a vigorous use 
of itself, as to warm and glow under the exercise ; it ought not 
to be compelled to turn back and hunt long, and perhaps fruit- 
lessly, after the lost thread of thought. Not unfrequently, in 
reading ‘Tennyson, the reader is thrown into this perplexity and 
doubt. And yet those who are familiar with his writings, will 
remember passages which were not clear upon the first reading, 
but which have since broken in their fullness upon the mind, and 
left an exceedingly pleasant impression. 

Another fault found with his writings, is, that they are too re- 
cluse—too far removed from the stirring scenes of real life—not 
enough in sympathy with the movements of the age, and the 
questions of the day. “He has no excuse,” says one, “ for ex- 
pending his precious hours, his glowing thoughts, and his sweet- 
toned voice, in painting the hues of the peacock’s tail, or in con- 
templating the variations of those hues, while the poor bird suf- 
fers and cries to him, the man of thought, for sympathy and aid. 
We have had enough of the past; we have had enough of de- 
scription, and passion, and cold reflection; we now want sympa- 
thy and hope, and direction. Alfred Tennyson was born and 
lives at a time when men are shouting in the wilderness of this 
world, ‘Oh, for a better time!’” ‘Tennyson himself seems at 
times to be troubled with this idea—to reproach himself for his 
isolation. In the In Memoriam, at a certain place, he starts up, as 
if with a sudden resolve to be practical. 


“T will not shut me from my kind, 
And, lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind.” 
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‘Non omnes omnia possumus.” For ourselves we are quite 
willing that Tennyson should be what he is. While we do not 
by any means despise or undervalue that poetry which is enlisted 
wholly in the cause of progress or reform, still there are enough 
who are ready to dash into this conflict, and we are willing that 
Tennyson should sit apart in his retirement and sing at his own 
sweet will. We are by no means certain that his poetry will 
not do a great deal more good in its way, than that of many more 
noisy and reformatory bards. 

In taking leave of the In Memoriam, we know not whether 
we can assign to it so high a place as does a certain writer in 
one of the English magazines, who says of it, “ In our eyes it is 
the noblest Christian poem, which England has produced for two 
centuries.” But we advise all lovers of good poetry to procure 
the book and read for themselves. 

Tennyson, it is understood, has recently married, and has re- 
moved from Lincolnshire to the County of Westmoreland, in 
the north of England, near to the former residence of Words- 
worth. Whether his object in this removal, was to receive upon 
his heart the influence of what Wordsworth calls, the “ brother- 
hood of ancient mountains,” and which wrought so powerfully 
upon his own mind, we know not. We conjecture, that the 
99th, the 100th, and the 10 Ist poerns of the In Memoriam, refer 
to this removal. ‘The sister also is married, and the magnificent 
marriage-hymn which closes the volume, was written in refer- 
ence to this event. 


LL — > 


Art. VIII.—THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


An act to amend and supplementary to the Act entitled “ An Act 
respecting fugitives from Justice, and persons escaping from 
the service of their masters,” approved, February 12, 1793. 


Amone the measures passed toward the close of the late ses- 
sion of Congress, and known as the “Compromise” or “ Peace” 
measures—which after lumbering in the Senate for months in 
the shape of an omnibus, were at length worked through the op- 
position of North and South in disjointed fragments—was a Bill 
to amend the act entitled * An act respecting fugitives from jus- 
tice, and persons escaping from the service of their masters.” 
This act is familiarly called the Fugitive Slave Law, yet the 
term slave or slavery does not once occur in it. The phraseolo- 
gy of the act is “fugitives from service or labor,” “ persons ow- 
ing service or labdr,” &c., after the phraseology of the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States, which says, (Art. IV. Sec. 2.) “No 
person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” ‘This studious avoidance of any verbal 
recognition of slavery in the very act which is framed for the se- 
curity of the institution, is quite significant; it shows that the 
public sentiment of the world forbids the inconsistency of an 
avowed legislation for slavery in a free republic, and that the 
abettors of slavery have not the shamelessness to face that sen- 
timent. 

With the provisions of this law the reader is already familiar ; 
but we shall here give an abstract or analysis of the act as an 
introduction to some considerations drawn from the Scriptures 
upon the treatment due to fugitives from slavery. 

The first section authorizes and requires all commissioners of 
the circuit courts of the United States in whom are vested the 
powers of a justice of the peace in respect to offenders, for any 
crime or offense against the United States, to exercise and dis- 
charge all the powers and duties conferred by this act. 

The second section provides that the superior court of each or- 
ganized territory of the United States shall have the same power 
to appoint commissioners to take acknowledgments of bail and 
affidavit, and to take depositions of witnesses in civil causes, 
which is now possessed by the circuit court of the United States, 
and those commissioners also are required to perform like duties, 
with the former, under this act. 

Section third empowers the United States courts, both circuit 
and superior, to enlarge the number of commissioners in order 
the better to carry into effect this act. 

The fourth section gives to said commissioners concurrent ju- 
risdiction with the judges of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States over persons claimed as fugitives from service, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act. 

By section fifth it is made the duty of all marshals and deputy 
marshals to obey and execute all warrants and precepts issued 
under the provisions of this act, when to them directed, under 
the penalty of one thousand dollars for each instance of refusal, 
or neglect, or of the value of the fugitive in case he shall escape 
from custody. This section likewise authorizes the marshals to 
appoint agents and to summon the posse comitatus to assist them 
in executing the law. 

The sixth section authorizes the claimant of a fugitive, or his 
or her agent or attorney, to pursue and reclaim such fugitive, to 
seize and arrest him either with or without process ; requires the 
court, judge, or commissioner before whom tle case is brought, 
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to determine it in a summary manner; makes the deposition or 
affidavit of the claimant taken either in the state in which the 
arrest is made or in the state in which he resides, satisiactory 
proof of the fact that the person arrested owes him service or la- 
bor, and makes also the mere affidavit of the claimant proof of 
the identity of the fugitive; declares that “in no trial or hearing 
under this act shall the testimony of the alleged fugitive be ad- 
mitted in evidence ;” and authorizes the claimant, upon receiv- 
ing a certificate from the court, judge, or commissioner, to use 
all necessary force to take back the fugitive to his own state. 
The seventh section provides penalties for any attempt to har- 
bor, conceal or rescue a fugitive. As this may be a matter of 
personal interest to the reader, we give the section entire. 


Sec. 7. dnd be it further enacted, That any person who shall knowingly and 
willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his agent or attorney, or 
any person or persons lawfully assisting him, her, or them, from arresting such 
a fugitive from service or labor, either with or without process as aforesaid; or 
shall rescue or attempt to rescue, such fugitive froin service or labor, from the 
custody of such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, or other person or per- 
sons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, pursuant to the author- 
ity herein given and declared; or shall aid, abet, or assist such person so ow- 
ing service or labor as aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape from such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, or other person or persons legally authorized 
as aforesaid; or shal] harbor or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the dis- 
covery and arrest of such person, after notice or knowledge of the fact that 
such person was a fugitive from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, for either 
of said offenses, be subject to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, by indictment and conviction before 
the District Court of the United States for the district in which such offense 
may have been committed, or before the proper court of criminal jurisdiction, 
if committed within anv one of the organized Territories of the United States ; 
and shall moreover forfeit and pay, by way of civil damages to the party in- 
jured by such illegal conduct, the sum of one thousand doilars, for each fugi- 
tive so lost as aforesaid, to be recovered by action of debt, in any of the dis- 
trict or territorial courts aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction t 
may have been committed. 


he said offense 


By the eighth section the marshals, their deputies, and the 
clerks of the courts acting in the case, are declared to be entitled 
to the fees for similar services in other cases, and a special pro- 
vision is made that a commissioner hearing such a case shail re- 
ceive a fee of ¢en doilars if the alleged fugitive is delivered over, 
and five if he is not, and that any person or persons appointed 
by the commissioner to execute his process shall receive five dol- 
lars for each person he or they may arrest and take betore the 
commissioner, and also such additional fees as the commission- 
er shall deem reasonable for the incidental expenses of keeping 
the fugitive in custody. 

The ninth section provides that a suilicient force shall be de- 
puted by the marshal to ensure the safe delivery of the fugitive 
to the claimant in his own state, whenever an ailidavit is made 

Vou. VIII. 78 
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by the claimant that he fears an attempt to rescue the fugitive 
from his hands; the expense of transportation to be paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. 

The tenth section makes the transcript of a record of any 
court of record in any state, territory or district of the United 
States, duly authenticated, sufficient proof of the fact of the es- 
eape from service of the person therein described, and that record 
with an affidavit of the claimant to the identity of the alleged 
fugitive shall be a suffietent authority for the surrendry of the 
fugitive according to the former provisions of the act. 

Such for substance are the provisions of thisact. ‘They should 
be studied and analyzed by every citizen, for every citizen has a 
direct personal interest in the law. ‘There is no man north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line who may not be required to act asa 
slave-catcher, under the fifth section, which commands all good 
citizens “to aid and assist in the prompt and efficient execution 
of this law,” and who may not be subjected to the penalties pro- 
vided by the seventh section, for any overt act of sympathy or 
succor to the fugitive. Should the venerable ex-President Day 
be passing by at the moment when a marshal or any of his sub- 
alterns is attempting to arrest an alleged fugitive, he could be 
summoned by the officer to aid in the capture, and should he re- 
fuse to render that aid, for thus “ knowingly and willingly ob- 
structing” the arrest by his example, influence and lack of service, 
and at least “indirectly” aiding, abetting and assisting the escape 
of the fugitive, he would be tiable to a fine of one thousand dol- 
lars and to imprisonment for six months, and also, in case of the 
actual escape of the fugitive through his refusal to aid in the ar- 
rest, to a further penalty of one thousand dollars “ by way of 
civil damages to the party injured by such illegal conduct.” Per- 
haps the venerable ex-Professor at Andover would be saved by 
his exegesis from incurring the penalties of the law, and yet we 
incline to think that if a fugitive slave stood before him in the 
concrete, his humane feelings and his intense love of liberty 
would get the better of his exegesis, and he would be the last 
man to help to send back a fellow man to that state of slavery 
which he has denounced with such indignant eloquence. Rath- 
er would he say to the slave-catcher,—we use his own language 
on a kindred point—* I would hold out my right hand to have it 
eut oil, sooner than lift it up for such a [purpose}. I would not 
have upon my conscience the guilt of turning God’s image, (re- 
deemed by the blood of his Son, and made free by the Lord Je- 
sus Christ himself,) into goods and chattels. I would not bring 
on my soul that guilt, for ten thousand worlds....... To fine 
aman tm the enormous sum of $1,000, to imprison him more- 
over for six months, and then subject him to a civil aetion be- 
sides, for injury done to the master—and to do all this merely be- 
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cause of an interference which humanity pleads for, although the 
law condemns it, is ‘l'urkish justice, not American—at any rate 
not New England justice.” To the honor of Prof. Stuart we 
believe that no where would a fugitive slave be more safe than 
on Andover hill; and yet for harboring him, er even refusing to 
aid in arresting him, the man whose name is venerated wherever 
learning and piety are esteemed, must submit to fines and im- 
prisopment. ‘This is one feature of the law. 

It is remarkable that the bill has no provision against mistake, 
and no penalty for arresting and enslaving a freeman. It requires 
but the collusion of two men to seize a freeman in the streets of 
New York or of Boston, to drag him before a commissioner, to 
make ailidavit of his escape from service and of his personal 
identity, and in one hour that freeman shall be in the custody of 
an armed force on his way to the slave-coffles of Bruin and Hill, 
to be sold to the rice plantations of the South. For such an out- 
rage, entirely feasible under this law, there is no penalty and no 
redress. ‘I'rue the sufferer has his action at common law for false 
arrest ; but if he should ever get back from bondage, how shall 
he, poor and defenceless, maintain such an action against the 
United States power that oppresses him? The law ride s over the 
right of trial by jury as if the plain of Runnemede were a fiction, 
and ignores the Habeas Corpus, as if the court of High Com- 
mission were established by the Constitution of the United States. 
It applies te apprentices at the north ne less than to slaves at the 
south. 

One of the most infamous features of the law is its appeal to 
the mercenary feelings of the commissioner against the liberty 
of the alleged fugitive, and to like feelings in the rabble against 
the liberties of a class of their fellow citizens. Five dollars re- 
ward, with incidental expenses ad libitum, to whoever shall ar- 
rest a fugitive whether he shall prove to be a fugitive or not; five 
dollars to the commissioner for hearing each case, and ¢en dollars 
for each case of conviction! Never wasa bill more adroitly fram- 
ed to array the baser passions of men against the instinets of hu- 

manity and the claims of justice; never was a bill more adroitly 
framed to give to the abettors of slavery absolute power over pers 
— liberty, and over all the guards and bulw: 1ks which centu- 

ies of conflict on the field of battle and in the hall of legisla- 
sed have reared about that liberty. Of the constitutionality of 
such a law we do not purpose here to speak. ‘That will be tested 
ere long before the proper tribunal upon some case of resistance 
designed for that very purpose. ‘The Constitution of the United 
States (Art. IV, Sec. 2) declares, that “no person held to service 
or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on 
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claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

3ut it isa question whether the Constitution, which provides 
(Art. VII, Amended) that, “in snits at common law, where the 
yalne in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved,” can allow the liberty of a man 
to be put in jeopardy without the judgment of his peers; or 
whether the instrument which declares (Art. V, Amend.) that 
“no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law,” will recognize a law dispensing with 
trial by jury in such cases as come within the intent of the 
phrase “ due process of law ;” or whether the declaration in Art. 
I, Sec. 9, made without exception of persons, that “the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, 
in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it,” 
will admit of a standing exception against any class of persons 
living under the government of the United States. 

‘These questions we leave to be determined by the proper au- 
thority, — ig meanwhile, as best we may, the disgrace of the 
fact, the » federal government of the United States is the only 
gor ‘nment in the civilized world that reduces to sl: avery by force 
of law, men born under its protection and innocent of crime, 
while the border government of a British province affords to 
thousands of men, women and children, flying from this oppres- 
sion, the welcome of a free but inclement clime. 

The morality of the fugitive slave law is with us a question 
of higher moment than its constitutionality. The treatment of 
fugitives from slavery is a question of morality ; it is also a scrip- 
tural question, for it was a subject of positive enactment in the 
civil constitution w hich Jehovah gave to the people of Israel. In 
that code we read, “ Thou shalt not deliver to his master the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his master to thee; he shall dwell 
with thee, even among you in that place which he shall choose in 
one of thy gates where tt liketh him best ; thou shalt not oppress 
him.” Deut. xxii, 15, 16.) 

The meaning of this command is so obvious to an unsophisti- 
cated reader, that it does not seem to admit of dispute or even of 
a difference of opinion. Upon the face of it is seen the spirit of 
the Mosaic institutes toward slavery. ‘Those institutes prohibited 
man-stealing and trafficking in Hebrew slaves, (Ex. xxi, 16, and 
Lev. xxv, 39-47); they provided for the manumission of slaves 
at brief and stated intervals; they secured to slaves many do- 
mestic, civil and religious rights and privileges; they guarded 
the life and the person of the slave from violence and abuse; 
they restricted the system of slavery at every point, with a view 
to the relief of the servant and the final overthrow of the sys- 
tem itself; and in this spirit and for this purpose—as a restraint 
upon the cruelty of masters, and as a means toward the abolition 
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of slavery—they prohibited the delivery of a fugitive. But this 
view of the precept above quoted, so natural, and so entirely in 
accordance with the legislation of Moses, or rather of Jehovah 
through Moses, in reference to slavery, is rejected by some dis- 
tinguished exegetes, who regard the precept as a local statute and 
not a law of universal application. The following is Professor 
Stuart’s comment on the passage : 


“ The first enquiry of course is: Where does his master live? Among the 
Hebrews, or among foreigners? The language of the passage fully develops 
this, and answers the question. He “has escaped from his master unto the 
Hebrews (the text says—thee, i. e., Israel;) he shall dwell with thee, among you 
eee . in one of thy gates.” Of course, then, he is an immigrant and did not 
dwell among them before his flight. If he had been a Hebrew servant, belong- 
ing to a Hebrew, the whole face of the thing would be changed. Restoration 
or restitution, if we may judge by the tenor of otler property laws among the 
Hebrews, would have surely been enjoined. But be that as it may, the lan- 
guage of the text puts it beyond a doubt that the servant is a foreigner, and 
has fled from a heathen masier. This entirely changes the complexion of the 
case. ‘The Hebrews were God’s chosen people. and were the only nation on 
earth which worshiped the only living and true God. On this ground, as they 
were the living depository of the oracles of God, great preference was given 
to them, and great caution exercised, to keep them from all tangling allianc es 
and connection with the heathen. In case a slave escaped from them and 

ame to the Hebrews, two things were taken into consideration, according to 
the views of the Jewish legislator. The first was, thatthe treatment of slav es 
among the heathen was far “oe severe and rigorous, than it could lawfully be 
under the Mosaic law. The heathen master possessed the power of life and 
death, of se ourging, or impris¢ ying, or putting to excessive toil even to any 
extent that he pleased. Not so among the Hebrews. Humanity pleaded for 
the protection of the fugitive. The second and most important consideration 
was, that only among the He brews could the fugitive slave come to the knowl- 
edge and worship of the only living and true God. The clause which says: 

“Thou shalt not oppress him.” of course means, that he shall be denied none 
of the privil eges of a resident in the land, and that he shall not be subjected 
to peculiar taxation or labor. The verses before us do not say, that such a 
refugee servant shall be circumcised; but the admission of him to the privi- 
leges of a freemen implies this. The servants of Hebrews, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin, were all to be circumcised, Gen. 17; 12-15. Of 
course the admitted denizen, in ‘the present case, would be required to comply 
with such an injunction. By the right in question he became incorporated 


into the Jewish theocratical commonwealth, and therefore entitle d, as even 
ond-men were, to all its religious privileges. Moses, therefore, would not 
suffer him to be forced back into the darkness of heathenism, nor allow that 


he should be delivered up to an enraged heathen master. Was he not in the 
richt - 

“ But we now put the other case, viz: that of escape from a Hebrew master, 
who claimed and enjoyed Hebrew rights, is not the case greatly changed ? 
Who would take from him the property which the Mosaic law gave him a right 
tohold? Neither the bond-man himself, nor the neighbor of his master to 
whom the fugitive might come. Reclamation of him could be lawfully made, 
and therefore must we enforced. 

‘With this view of the matter before us, how can we appeal to the passage 
in question, to justify, ye a, even to urge, the retention of fugitive bond-men in 
our own country > We are one nation—one so-called Christian nation. 
Christianity is a natione! religion among us. I do not mean that all men are 
real Christians, or that Christianity is established by law ; but I mean, that im- 
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measurably the greatest part of our population, North and South, profess to re- 
spect Christianity, and appeal to its precepts as a test of morals, and as fur- 
nishing us with the rules of life. What state in the Union does not at least 
tacitly admit Christianity to hold such a place. 

“ When a fugitive-bondman, then, comes to us of the North, from a master 
at the South, in what relation do we of the North stand to the Southern mas- 
ter? Are our fellow-citizens and brethren of the South to be accounted as 
heathen in our sight? No, this will never do. 1 know not what the proportion 
of real Christians in the South may be, compared with those of the North: 
but this | do know, from personal observation made at the South, to some ex- 
tent, and frem a considerable acquaintance with people of the South, that 
there are among them many warm hearts and active hands in the cause of true 
Christianity. There is no state where such persons may not be found, and 
many of them too. A bond-man, fleeing from them to us, ia a case of just the 
same kind as would have been presented among the Hebrews, if a Hebrew 
bond-man had fled from the tribe of Judah to that of Benjamin. We do nol 
send back the refugee from the South to a heathen tiation or tribe. There is 
many a Christian master there, and many too who deal with their servants as 
immortal beings. It may be, that the fugitive has left a severe and cruel mas- 
ter, who will wreak his vengeance upon him for escaping. And it may be, 
also, that if the fugitive takes up his abede here, he will find those who will 
maltreat him, and defraud him, and de other grievous things. Crimes of this 
sort have not as yet quite vanished from the North. But be the master as he 
may, since we of the North are only other tribes of the same great common- 
wealth, we can not sit in judgment on cruel masters belonging to tribes differ- 
ent from our own, and having by solemn compact, a separate and independent 
jurisdiction in respect to all matters of justice between man and man, with which 
no stranger can on any pretence whatever intermeddle. We pity the restored 
fugitive, and have reason enough to pity him, when he is sent back to be de- 
livered into the hands of enraged cruelty. But if he goes back to a lenient 
and a Christian master, the matter is less grievous, The responsibility, how- 
ever, for bad treatment of the slave, rests not in the least degree on us of the 
North. The Mosaic law does not authorize us to reject the claims of our fel- 
low countrymen and citizens, for strayed or stolet pro erty—property author- 
ized and guarantied as such by Southern States to their reepective citizens. 
These states are not heathen. We have acknowledged them as brethren and 
Jellow citizens of the great community. A fugitive from them is not a fugitive 
from an idolatrous and polytheistic people. And even if the Bible had neither 
said nor iinplied anything in relation to this whole matter, the solemn compact 
which we have made, before heaven and earth, to deliver up fugitives when 
they are men held to service in the state from which thev have fled, is enough 
to settle the question of legal right on the part of the master, whatever we 
may think of his claim when viewed in the light of Christianity.”— Conscience 
and the Constilution, pp. 30-33. 

The first point in this interpretation is the emphasis put upon 
the word thee, which makes it refer not to the Hebrews individu- 
ally, but to the Hebrew nation collectively. ‘The stress of this 
whole argument to prove that the intunction is not absolute and 
universal, but refers only to a special case, lies in the assumption 
that the pronoun ¢hee relates to the Hebrew commonwealth, and 
not to each and every member of that commonwealth. As there 
is nothing in the construction of the Hebrew that requires this 
interpretation, an English reader who will take pains to compare 
this with other similar forms of expression in the laws of Moses, 


is competent to decide whether this interpretation is probable from 
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usage and the context, or whether it is an instance of special 
pleading to make out a case. Thee, says Prof. Stuart, means 
Israel, i.e. Israel collectively, the nation and land of Israel; that 
it often has this meaning we do not dispute; but his argument 
claims that in the passage under consideration it has this meaning 
only, to the exclusion of any other; whereas there is no proof 
that the word does not in this, as in many other eases, refer to 
Israel partitively as well as collectively, which of course would 
spoil his reasoning. ‘The fifth commandment is an example of 
this usage: Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Now 
though the land was given to Israel as a nation, it was also given 
in sections to each individual Israelite, and this command and 
promise have reference not to the nation collectively, but to each 
individual of the nation. Honor ¢hy father and thy mother, isa 
command not to Israel but to each Israelite ; that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth éhee,—the 
land in which thou as an Israelite hast an inheritance. ‘The 
nation as such was required by statute to enjorce filial respect and 
obedience ; but the fifth commandment was strictly personal in 
its application. Here then is a sentence of precisely the same 
construction with that in Deut. xxiii, 15, in which the word 
thee denotes not Israel as a nation but each individual of 
the nation. And what proof is there that it has not the same 
meaning in that place also? Examples of this partitive sense 
of the word thee in such commandments might be multiplied 
to almost any extent. We give but two or three in addi- 
tion. “Thou shall not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which 
they of old time have set in thine inheritance, which thoa 
shalt inherit in the land the Lord thy God giveth thee to pos- 
sess it.”” (Deut. xix, 14.) Here of course thee refers to each in- 
dividual owner or heir in the land of Israel. “ Every man shalt 
give as he is able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God 
which he hath given ¢hee;” i.e. each man. (Deut. xvi, 17.) The 
same phraseology is used in precepts regulating the conduct of 
the Israelites toward each other. ‘“‘Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt in any ease bring them to thy brother. And if thy 
brother be not nigh to ¢hee—(does this mean if thy brother does 
not dwell in the land of /sreel ?)—it thy brother be not nigh to 
thee—(is not a near neighbor )—or if thou know him not, then thon 
shalt bring it to thine own house, and it shall be with thee (with 
whom ?—Israel ? or with the land of Israel ?—or with this man, 
in his own house?) it shall be with thee uutil thy brother seek 
after it, and thou shalt restore it to him again.” (Deut. xxii, 1,2.) 

These instances will suflice to show that the use of the word 
thee in the passage under consideration does not prove that the 
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precept relates solely to fugitives from surrounding nations to the 
land of Israel, but may refer as well to fugitives from one part of 
Israel to another. If it had been intended to apply solely to the 
former, we can not but think that it would have been made thus 
explicit by a qualifying clause; that it would have read “ Thou 
shalt not deliver to his master the servant which is escaped to 
thee from his master”—/from any of the nations which are 
round about thee. Such a phrase is used in another instance 
where it is even superfluous: “ Ye shall not go after other gods, 
of the gods of the people which are round about you.” Why 
was not this explanatory clause inserted ? The precepts of Moses 
are given with much precision; and special care is taken to dis- 
criminate in various ways between different classes of servants 
and the claims of their masters upon them. Why then if Moses 
meant only fugitives from among the heathen, did he not say so 
in a single word. But what has Moses said? He has given an 
unqualified injunction not to return the fugitive servant to his 
master ; it is so plain that he that runs may read, and the obvious 
reading accords with every man’s humane feelings and moral 
convictions, and with the entire legislation of Moses upon this 
subject, which, as Prof. Stuart says, “ provided for many mitiga- 
tions of the usual rigors of slavery.” And the utmost that the 
ingenuity of learning can do to counteract this obvious meaning— 
the meaning which every man’s heart tells him must be true— 
is to torture and twist that little word thee, so as to make it limit 
a command which is universal in its spirit, its reason, and its 
terms, and limit it against liberty, and against the genius of the 
Mosaic institutes which guarded and promoted liberty. We sub- 
mit whether common sense is not better than learning so em- 
ployed ; yet it is not learning, it is not criticism, that begets such 
an ioterpretation, and sacred learning and the science of Biblical 
criticism should not be held accountable for it. 

The ancient Hebrew doctors took a difierent view of this pas- 
sage from that which Prof. Stuart has taken. ‘They applied it 
to the case of Judaized servants of Hebrew masters, when threat- 
ened with removal from the land of Judea; as well as to fugi- 
tives from heathen masters. According to Selden, no mean au- 
thority in Hebrew antiquities, if a Hebrew master removed from 
the land of Israel to any other country, he could not compel his 
servant to go with him, if that servant was a Hebrew or had be- 
come in faith a Jew ; and if the master should attempt to compel 
his servant to go with him and the servant should flee from him, 
the servant was safe in any part of Israel; the whole land and 
every part of it was his sanctuary. ‘The master could not re- 
cover a fugitive in such acase.* ‘Thus the Hebrew doctors made 


* De Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta Discipl. Hebr. b. vi, c. 8, p. 745. 
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a broader application of the command in Deut. xxiii, 15 than is 
given to it by Prof. Stuart ; yet there seems to be no just ground 
fur even the limitation which they put upon it. 

Count Pastoret, in his elaborate history of legislation, under- 
stands this prohibition to surrender the fugitive to be universal ; 
and his opinion is the more valuable because it comes from one 
accustomed to the interpretation of laws, and who wrote not as 
a theologian, nor as a controversialist, but asan historian. Allud- 
ing to the servant who had been enfranchised by six years ser- 
vice, he says, “ It is for such an one, or rather for aii slaves, (the 
Scripture does not particularize, ) that the Lord forbids the Israelite 
with whom one of these shall take refuge, to deliver him to his 
master, and commands to let him rest in the city which he shall 
choose as an asylum.”* ‘This opinion is fortified by quotations 
from Jewish authorities. 

‘The author of the article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia on Hebrew 
slavery, quotes this very passage to prove that among the He- 
brews, “servants had the power of changing their masters, and 
of seeking protection where they pleased.” Drs. Scott, Marsh, 
Wayland, and other judicious interpreters, take the same view. 
The learned, therefore, do not all agree with Prof. Stuart in his 
interpretation of this passage, and as we have before said, the un- 
learned are competent to judge for themselves of its meaning. 
Was it not an universal law, designed to give the slave security 
against the cruelty of his master, and, by rendering slavery inse- 
cure, to hasten its final abolition ? 

It is important to notice in this connection, that this is the only 
law respecting fugitives to be found in the institutes of Moses. 
Prof. Stuart assumes, or rather guesses, that there was a different 
law relating to the servants of Hebrew masters, but he does not 
tell us where it may be found, and we are sure that it can not be 
found in the Pentateuch. He says, “if the fugitive had been a 
Hebrew servant, belonging to a Hebrew, the whole face of the 
thing would be changed. Restoration, or restitution, if we may 
judge by the tenor of the other property-laws among the Hebrews, 
would have surely been enjoined. . . .. . Reclamation of him 
could be lawfully made, and therefore must be enforced.” But 
where és the law under which reclamation could be made? Why 
do we not find it in the statute-book ? Why did not Prof. Stuart 
produce it? He argues that fugitives could have been recovered 
under the property-laws given by Moses. But was this so? 
Were slaves among the Hebrews regarded as property, in such a 
seuse that they could be recovered under a mere property-law in 
which they were not named? Have not slaves always been re- 
garded as a peculiar species of property requiring special legisla- 








* Histoire de la Legislation, Tom. iii. 
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tion? Suppose that the Constitution of the United States, in- 
stead of providing for the return of “fugitives from service,” 
simply provided that property taken without permission from 
one state to another should be restored to its rightful owner; 
would any man dream of recovering a fugitive slave under such 
alaw? ‘Though slaves are regarded as property in the states in 
which they are held, a fugitive slave could not be reclaimed un- 
der any national law relating to strayed or stolen property, but 
only under a specific law relating to slaves. ‘There was no such 
law among the Hebrews, and no property-law could by any pos- 
sibility cover the case. ‘The servant of a Hebrew was the prop- 
erty of his master in a very limited sense,—the property was in 
his service rather than in his person. If a Hebrew, he could go 
free after six years service, and his master must provide him an 
outfit; if a foreigner, though the Hebrews had permission to 
make continual drafts upon the heathen for slaves (Lev. xxv, 46, 
where ‘for-ever’ refers not to individual slaves in perpetuity, but 
to slaves in perpetuo from a certain class), yet he too might go 
free in the year of jubilee, when liberty was to be proclaimed 
“throughout all the land, fo all the inhabitants thereof.” (Lev. 
xxv, 10.) Such a proclamation at the south every fiftieth 
year, would materially change the character of slave-property. 
Moreover the foreigner enslaved among the Hebrews, by em- 
bracing the Jewish religion, became entitled to many immunities 
in common with Hebrew servants. It is absurd to suppose that 
slaves held by such a tenure could have been reclaimed as fugi- 
tives under any property-law in the statute book of the Hebrew 
nation. Moses never regarded slaves as “ chattels” or “ things ;” 
least of all did he so regard Hebrew servants, who could them- 
selves hold property ; and yet it is of such that Prof. Stuart says, 
they could have been reclaimed under property-laws. This is di- 
rectly against the Mosaic lawson slavery. ‘There was but one stat- 
ute applicable to fugitive servants, and that prohibited their being 
sent back to the master tz any case, or upon any condition what- 
ever. It was the design of Moses by this and every other law 
upon the subject, to abolish slavery at the earliest day. 

This law is as binding in its principle and spirit now as then : 
the reason for it still exists, and there is no safer canon of criti- 
cism than that which has always been a favorite canon with 
Prof. Stuart, “manente ratione, manet ipsa lex.” Prof. Stuart 
assigns two reasons for making such a law in favor of fugitives 
from among the heathen. “The first was, that the treatment of 
slaves among the heathen was far more severe and rigorous, than 
it could lawfully be under the Mosaic law. ‘The heathen master 
possessed the power of life and death, of scourging, or imprison- 
ing, or putting to excessive toil, even to any extent that he pleas- 
ed. Not so among the Hebrews. Humanity pleaded, then, for 
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the protection of the fugitive. The second and most important 
consideration was, that only among the Hebrews could the fugi- 
tive slave come to the knowledge and worship of the only living 
and true God.” 

But he argues that our relations to the South are not analogous 
to the relations of the Hebrews to the surrounding heathen, but te 
the relations of the different tribes of Israel toward each other. 
* A bond-man, fleeing from them to us, is a case of just the same 
kind as would have been presented among the Hebrews, if a 
Hebrew bond-man had fled from the tribe of Judah to that of 
Benjamin. (But we have seen that in such a case there was no 
law by which a fugitive could be reclaimed.) We do not send 
back the refugee from the South to a heathen nation or tribe. 
There is many a Christian master there, and many too who 
deal with their servants as immortal beings.” Very true; there 
are Christian masters scattered through the South. And so in 
the course of time there were many devout and kind Hebrew 
masters scattered among the surrounding heathen nations. Will 
Prof. Stuart inform us whether a fugitive to “ thee,” from a He- 
brew master residing in a heathen nation, should have been de- 
livered up to his master or protected from him? According to 
his view of the property-laws among the Hebrews, such a fugi- 
tive must have been surrendered to his master; but that would 
have been to send him out of thee—* land of Israel,” which Prof. 
Stuart admits, was expressly forbidden. How could this conflict 
of laws have been adjusted ? 

But passing this, we will proceed to test the law in Deut. xxiii, 
15, by the principle that a law stands while the reason for it re- 
mains. ‘The reasons given by Prof. Stuart for such alaw touch- 
ing the slaves of heathen masters are—l. That slavery exist- 
ed in a much worse form among the heathen than among the 
Hebrews; and 2. That among the heathen, slaves could not 
come to the knowledge of God. 

ls then the condition of slaves at the south in any respect like 
that of slaves among the heathen in the time of Moses? Upon 
this point Prof. Stuart shall be our witness; he has visited the 
South, and his testimony on this point may be presumed to be 
impartial. In the same patnphlet from which the previous ex- 
tracts were made, he says, “ As existing among us, slavery has 
taken its worst form; it degrades men made in the image of their 
God and Redeemer, into brute-beasts, or (which makes them still 
lower ) converts them into mere goods and chattels.” 

Does then the law which forbade the Hebrews to send back a 
fugitive slave to a servitude ‘‘ more severe and rigorous” than that 
which was tolerated by Moses, require or permit us to send back 
a fugitive to slavery in “its worst form :” 
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“Tn this form of slavery,” he continues, “all the sacred, soctal 
relations of life are destroyed. Husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister, are not known in law, vor protected nor 
cognized by it. In conformity with this, these relations are 


‘every day severed by some slave-dealers, without regard to the 


feelings of the wretched beings who are torn asunder; and all 
their parental, conjugal, and filial sympathies, are the subject of 
scorn if not of derision. No invasion of human rights can be 
worse than this; none more directly opposed to the will of God, 
inscribed upon the pages of the Scriptures, and on the very na- 
ture of mankind.” And does a law that prohibited the surren- 
der of fugitives from heathen masters, sanction or permit the sur- 
render of men and women who have fled to us from such a state 
of brutality and cruelty as is here described ? 

But to proceed with Prof. Stuart's specification of the evils of 
American slavery. “ As the inevitable consequence of this, the 
mass of slaves must live, and do live in a virtual state of concu- 
binage ; which, so far from being restrained, is often encouraged 
for the sake of increasing slave property.” A further consequence 
of this violation of the conjugal relation is, “a widely ditfused 
profligacy and licentiousness ;” of which the Professor says, “ If 
there were no other argument against slavery, this alone would 
be amply sufficient to secure the reprobation of it, in the eyes of 
every impartial and enlightened Christian man.” Shall we then 
compel men and women who have taken refuge among us, and 
who are living in the sacred relation of husband and wife, to re- 
turn to this horrible state of profligacy and pollution? Does not 
“ Humanity plead for the protection of the fugitive?” If there 
was anything worse than this in heathen slavery in the me of 
Moses, we know not what it could have been. 

Bat we must not forget the second reason which Prof. Stuart 
assigns for the prohibition to surrender fugitives from heathen 
masters; viz. that among the Hebrews alone could the slave 
come to the knowledge of the true God. Now, according to 
Prof. Stuart, what is the prospect that a slave at the South will 
come to the knowledge of God? “Ignorance profound, and 
nearly universal, is the inevitable lot of the great mass of all who 
are held in bondage. In some of the states, the learning even 
to read is forbidden ; thus contravening, with a high hand, the 
command of Heaven to search the Scriptures.” In such a case, 
obedience to a human Jaw is crime; it is treason against the 
Majesty of heaven and earth. [Let us hear Prof. Stuart, by the 
way, on the “higher law.” “There is a law then, higher than 
human law. ‘There is a case—and of that case, not Prof. Stuart 
only but any slave on a southern plantation is a competent judge 
—there is at least one case or class of cases, in which “‘ obedience 
to a human law ts crime ;” and why? Because “it is treason 
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against the Majesty of heaven and earth.” Let Prof. Stuart 
be heard on the “higher law” of conscience! .... . “ Not 
ouly the temporal, but the eternal welfare of the slaves is often 
grievously neglected.” And does a law which forbade the send- 
ing back of fugitives into heathen ignorance, require or permit 
us—who are commanded to give the Gospel to every creature— 
to send back our fellow men to a state in which “ignorance pro- 
found” shall be their “inevitable lot,” in which they shall be 
forbidden to read God’s word, and in which in all probability 
their eternal welfare will be “grievously neglected ?” 

Such is American Slavery as depicted by Prof. Stuart.* But 
is there no mitigation of the picture? May we not discriminate 
in favor of Christian masters? Alas! the horrid picture has no 
relief ; for says the Professor, “ Slavery in its best attitude in our 
country, even among humane and Christian masters, ts a de- 
gradation of a whole class of the community, below their proper 
rank as men.” Well may he exclaim, “ Enough, and more than 
enough, on this painful—this revolting subject. When a trne 
hearted Christian runs his eye over such an assemblage of evils, 
which of necessity stand connected with our present system of 
slavery, is it possible that he can have a doubt as to what Chris- 
tianity demands ?” 

We thank Prof. Stuart for alluding to the demands of Chris- 
tianity in such a connection. He elsewhere expresses still more 
strongly what is here implied; viz. that the principles of Chris- 
tianity against slavery supersede all the precedents in its favor 
alleged from the Old ‘Testament. ‘ If we appeal to the patriarchs 
to justify slavery, then why not appeal to them in order to justify 
polygamy and concubinage ? Undoubtedly they neither thought 
nor intended to do wrong in either of the cases that are before 
us. But this will not justify us in imitating them. The Gospel 
has given us better light... . . . . Perhaps we may see, before 
we aré through, that slavery is as littke commanded or even per- 
mitted by the highest form of Christianity, as those practices. .. 
What Christ has commanded is our rule; and not what the pa- 
triarchs did, who lived when the light was just beginning to 
dawn.”’+ "This may serve as an offset to what Prof. Stuart seems 
to teach on page 32, of our obligation by compact to respect 
“the legal right of the master, whalever we may think of his 
claim when viewed in the light of Christianity ;’ and also to his 
own narrow interpretation of Deut xxiii, 15. If that command 
had originally the limits which Prof. Stuart would assign to it, 
then by his own showing the principles of Christianity have en- 


* For the preceding quotations, see Conscience and the Constitution, pp. 
104-106. 


+ Conscience and the Constitution, pp. 25-26. 
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larged its margin, or have even superseded it altogether by their 
clearer light. 

But that command had’ no such limitation. Words are to 
be taken in their fullest meaning, unless there is something in 
the nature of the subject, or in the context, or in the specific 
reference and occasion, or in the usage of the writer, to restrict 
that meaning. This principle lies at the foundation of all our in- 
terpretation of language. Especially does it apply to the interpre- 
tation of laws ; it is the only safe and just rule by whicha statute 
can be interpreted. Now here isa law which in its language is 
absolute and universal ;—nothing could be more so. “ T'hou 
shalt not deliver to his master the servant which is escaped from 
his master to thee.” It is impossible to frame a proposition more 
general than this. ‘There is no class of servauts specified ; it 
reads, “ the servant,” which is any servant. ‘The law makes no 
distinction in favor of a class of masters, and it makes no pro- 
vision for compensating the master. It declares without any 
qualification, that éhe fugitive servant shall not be surrendered to 
his master, whoever that master may be. So the law reads; and 
it must be taken as it reads, unless good reason can be shown to 
the contrary. But what warrant is there for limiting the appli- 
cation of the law? ‘lhere is none in the language itself, none in 
the usage of the author, none in any specialties of the case, none 
in the context, none in any known facts, none in the subject for 
which the law was made. ‘The law as it stands, is in perfect har- 
mony with all the legislation of Moses with respect to slavery. 
Says Pasitoret, “ Among no people have slaves received so much 
of the kind superintendence of law as among the Hebrews. 
Moses conformed to an existing state of things in tolerating sla- 
very, but by keeping it within strict limits, he sought to harmo- 
nize its rigor with the benevolence of the Supreme. Slavery 
among the Hebrews terminated by redemption, by enfranchise- 
ment, by due course of law, by the death of the master, if a 
Gentile or proselyte, and by his death without issue, if a He- 
brew.” Is it credible that the author of such a code for the 
regulation of slavery—a code which, by the severest penalties, 
guarded the servant from the oppression and cruelty of his master, 
and which provided in so many ways for the emancipation of the 
servant, both voluntarily and compulsorily on the part of the 
master—is it credible that the author of such a code regarded 
servants as chattels, and left them in any case to be disposed of 
by the laws of property? Did he who with his own hand wrote 
that man was made in the image of God, regard man as property 
orathing? ‘The laws of Moses were given in the wilderness, to 
a people just escaped from bondage, and who therefore had no 
slaves; they were given in anticipation of the introduction of 
slavery among that people when they should come to be settled 
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as conquerors in Canaan ; they were given to restrain the lust of 
conquest and oppression, and to hedge in as much as possible the 
natural tendency of the emancipated to retaliate upon others the 
cruelties of their own bondage,—to prevent the Israelites from 
becoming to each other and to the Canaanites what the Egyptians 
had been to the Israelites; they were given in order, by a quali- 
fied and an onerous permission, to secure the overthrow of a sys- 
tem which, as the times and the people were, could not have 
been shut out by an absolute prohibition. And as the crowning 
act of legislation for the ultimate overthrow of an evil tolerated 
from necessity, it was decreed that no fugitive from slavery 
should ever be delivered up to his master. The slave was at 
liberty to escape from his master whenever he desired to better 
his condition, and in whatever part of Israel he should choose an 
asylum, there was he to be allowed to remain without molesta- 
tion. Such was the ondy statute in the Hebrew institutes re- 
specting “fugitives from service.” It is an honor to the wisdom 
and the benevolence of its author; and shows that we should 
neither “consign Moses over to reprobation,” nor “ regard him as 
an ignoramus,” however much Prof. Stuart’s comments upon the 
Hebrew law-giver might dispose us to either. ‘The principle of 
that law remains,—eclaircised by the Golden Rule of Christianity 
into a law for all time: ‘THOU SHALT NOT DELIVER TO HIS MASTER 
THE SERVANT WHICH IS ESCAPED FROM HIS MASTER TO THEE.” 

Should the slaveholder here ask, what redress we would give 
to one whose slave has escaped from him, we would commend 
to him the wisdom of Diogenes. When a slave ran away 
from Diogenes he would not pursue him, but observed, that it 
would be a frightful thing if Diogenes could not do without the 
slave, since the slave could do without Diogenes. Let the master 
prove himself to be as independent as the slave ; and if the slave 
cares nothing about him, let him show the world that he cares 
nothing about the slave. 

But it is claimed that we have the example of an Apostle for 
sending back a slave to his master, and therefore that this is a 
Christian duty. We will let Prof. Stuart state the case. 

“What did Paul do at Rome? Aslave of Philemon, at Colosse, ran away 
and came to Rome. There he was converted to Christianity under Paul’s 
preaching. ‘The Apostle was so pleased with him, that he was desirous to re- 
tain him as a friend and a helper. Did he tell the slave that he had a right, 
nay, that it was his duty, to keep away from his master, and stay with him ? 
Not at all. He sent back Onesimus, the slave, to his master, (Phil. v. 12,) and 
he tells the master, that he could not venture to retain Onesimus without know- 
ing whether he would consent, v. 14. ‘Perhaps,’ says the Apostle, ‘he de- 
oe for a season, that thou shouldst receive him forever.’ He then expressed 
iis ardent desire that Onesimus may be treated with great kindness, and as a 
Christian ought to be treated. 

“ What now have we here? Paul, sending back a Christian servant, who 
had run away, to his Christian master; and this even when Paul had such an 
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estimation of the servant, that he much desired to keep him as a helper, while 
he himself was in bonds for the gospel’s sake. Yet he would not continue to 
do this, although it was so desirable to him. He enjoins it upon Onesimus to 
return to his master forever. This last phrase has reference to the fact, that 
Paul supposed that the sense of Christian obligation, which was now enter- 
tained by Onesimus, would prevent him from ever repeating his offense. And 
all this too, when Philemon, being an active and zealous Christian, would in a 
moment have submitted to any command of Paul respecting Onesimus. Why 
then did Paul send him back? There is only one answer to be given, viz., 
that Paul’s Christian conscience would not pertait him to injure the vested rights 
of Philemon. He could not think of keeping the servant, even to minister as 
a friend to his own necessities while in prison. Paul’s conscience, then, like 
his doctrines, was very different from that of the abolitionists. Paul's con- 
science sent back the fugitive slave; theirs encourages him to run away, and 
then protects him in the misdeed, yea, justifies, applauds, glorifies him, as a 
noble, independent fellow. The conscience of Paul sends back the fugitive, 
without any obligation at all on the ground of compact; theirs encourages and 
protects his escape in the face of the most solemn national compact.”—Con- 
science and the Constitution, pp. 60, 61. 


In considering the case of Onesimus, the first question which 
arises is, Was Onesimus a slave in the common acceplation of 
that term ? 

There can be no doubt that Onesimus had run away from the 
service of Philemon, a citizen of Colosse in Phrygia, aud had 
come to Rome, where Paul was at that time a prisoner, though 
not in close confinement. Onesimus had seen Paul at the house 
of his master, and either being in want, or desiring to see a fa- 
miliar face, or becoming thoughtful on the subject of religion, or 
for some unknown reason, he came to Paul, who received him 
kindly and instructed him till he was brought to repentance and 
faith in Christ, and who then sent him back to Philemon, with a 
letter of intercession and commendation. In this way he is in- 
troduced to us, and all our knowledge of him must be derived 
from this epistie. In v. 16 of the epistle, there is an allusion to 
the relation which had subsisted between Onesimus and Phile- 
mon. Paul exhorts Philemon to receive Onesimus ‘“ not now as 
a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved.” It is plain 
therefore, that Onesimus had been a servant of Philemon; and 
the question is important, what that state of service was. Was 
Ounesimus a s/ave, in our sense of the word ;—i. e., “a person who 
is wholly subject to the wiil of another ;—one whose person and 
services are wholly under the control of another.” We do not 
affirm that he was nofa slave; but no one, with any pretensions 
to scholarship, would attempt to prove that Onesimus was a slave, 
from the mere fact that he is spoken of as a servant, (doddor. ) 

The whole question here turns upon the meaning of the Greek 
word doteo:, (doulos,) which in our version is translated by the 
term, servant. ‘This meaning is to be ascertained from a com- 
parison of the places in which the word is used in the New Tes- 
tament, and from the common use of the term in Greek writers 
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with respect to a then existing class of society. We shall con- 
sider it, therefore, exegetically and historically. 

If we should speak of one as a slave there would be no mis- 
taking his position; the term itself would define it. But if we 
should speak of one as a servant, it could not be known from the 
word whether he were a slave or a voluutary servant ; for though 
every slave is a servant, not every servant isaslave. Or if we 
should speak of one as having been a slave ora servant ina 
remote period, e. g., in feudal times, one could not fully understand 
his position till he had learned something of the state of society 
and the modes of service at that time. Now we affirm of the word 
Joilo:, as commonly used in the New Testament, that it does not 
answer generically to the English word slave, but rather, as it is 
given in the English Bible, to the word servant. This will be 
plain from a few examples. In Matt. xx, 27, Christ says to his 
disciples, ‘‘ whosoever will be chief among you, (ot tuay dodios,) 
let him be your servant ;’ but the disciples of Christ do not sus- 
tain toward each other the relation of slaves. Acts ii, 18. ‘‘ And 
on my servants, (rods doddove wov,) and on my handmaidens, I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit ;” but God does not call his 
people his slaves. 

Acts xvi, 17. “The same,” i.e. the female soothsayer at 
Philippi, “followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, these men 
are the servants of the most high God, (doddoe rot Heod,) Which show 
to us the way of salvation.”” How absurd to have called them 
slaves! Rom. i, 1. “ Paul a servant of Jesus Christ” (dotdos ‘In, Xg.) 
Was Paul the slave of Christ or his willing servant? Again and 
again he speaks of himself as the servant of Christ, using always 
the same word. 

So James begins his epistle (i, l), “James a servant (dotios) 
of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” In the first verse of the 
Apocalypse this word is twice used: suppose we should read that 
verse thus—“ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
to him, to show to his s/aves things which must shortly come to 
pass ; and he sent and signified it by his angel to his slave John.” 
Does not every one see the violence of such an interpretation ? 

In the same book the prophets (x, 7) and the martyrs (xix, 2) 
are called the servants of God. Did their relation to God resemble 
that of slaves, or of free-servants? Yet they were dovia, To 
crown all, we read in Rev. xxii, 3, that in heaven “ there shall be 
no more curse ; but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it; and his servants shall serve him.” Will the condition of 
the redeemed in heaven be in any respect analogous to that of 
slaves upon earth? Yet they will be the servants (dotioc) of God. 

It is evident therefore that the generic meaning of the term 
dotdos is expressed not by the word slave, but by the word ser- 
vant. It is often applied to the voluntary service of the follow- 
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ers and worshipers of God, and of the followers and ministers 
of Christ, implying obedience, devotedness, fidelity and the like, 
but without the remotest allusion to a state of slavery. The 
fact therefore that Paul speaks of Onesimus as a dotios is not in 
itself proof that Onesimus was a s/ave, any more than Paul was 
a slave, or anything like a slave when he called himself a dotios 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The generic meaning of the word in 
the prevailing usage of the New Testament is servant and not 
slave, though in some instances the context requires that the lat- 
ter meaning should be given to the word. 

It is a significant fact in this connection, that while the word 
dovios occurs one hundred and twenty-two times in the New Tes- 
tament, it is not once translated in our Bible by the term slave, 
but always by the term servant, except in one or two instances 
where the word bondman is used to heighten a contrast. The 
qualifying clause in 1 Tim. vi, 1, under the yoke (Sotho bad evyor) 
shows that dotdo alone did not define a state of servitude. In 
the opinion of the scholars who made our excellent version the 
word doidos does not mean specifically a slave, but a servant in 
general ; and this opinion has the more weight because the trans- 
lation was made long before the morality of slavery began to be 
discussed in England, while slave-trading and slave-holding were 
practised by Christians without compunction, and therefore the 
word servant was chosen by the translators for philological rea- 
sons only,—not because they had a point to carry, but because 
that word expressed the meaning of the original. 

De Wette, who perhaps stands at the head of German exposi- 
tors for critical knowledge and philological accuracy, translates 
the word dotioz, not by the German word sclave or slave, but by 
the word knecht, which means a man-servant, especially one em- 
ployed upon a farm,—and also a workman or journeyman at a 
trade. The precise difference between the two terms is this; 
“the right of a master over a knecht can extend only so far as 
to require from him that labor or service which he has pledged 
himself to render: but the sclave is not only bound to do every 
kind of labor for his master, but all he has or acquires, nay, even 
his own person is subjected to him.”* ‘This eminent scholar, so 
nice in the selection of words, in choosing a term to express the 
meaning of the Greek doddoz, rejects sclave and takes knecht, the 
word which is used also in the German version of the New Tes- 
tament. And since De Wette lived in a country where the sub- 
ject of slavery is not agitated as it is with us, we have every rea- 
son to regard this as his unbiassed opinion as an interpreter: 
indeed, he was too jealous of his reputation as a scholar to have 
allowed any personal prejudice to have biassed him upon such a 
point. 


* Adler’s Lexicon. 
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From the philological view of the case we turn to another, 
viz.: the historical view. What light does the institution of 
slavery as it actually existed among the Greeks shed on the point 
before us? We say among the Greeks, because Philemon was a 
Greek, and a citizen of a Grecian state, and although at the date of 
this epistle the Roman empire extended over Asia Minor, it is not 
probable that in domestic institutions the Roman law superseded 
as yet the laws and usages of conquered provinces, any more than 
the Roman mythology and worship superseded theirs. We know 
that in Judea social customs and institutions were not molested 
by the conquerors ; and we certainly should not form our idea of 
Greek slavery at this period from the code of Justinian, of a much 
later date. The Greek slave was commonly in a better condition 
than the Roman, and was more frequently manumitted. Roman 
slavery was slavery in its most absolute form, giving the master 
unconditional control over the person, the services aud the life of 
the slave; but this power was somewhat restrained, and the 
whole system ameliorated, by the enactments of several of the 
emperors. The slave could not hold property; yet in large bus- 
iness transactions, which were sometimes committed to his care, 
a peculium was allowed him. Among the Greeks, or at least in 
Athens and in some affiliated states, the life and person of the 
slave were protected by law; a person who struck or maltreated 
a slave was liable to an action; and a slave could not be put to 
death without a legal sentence. If a master was cruel, the slave 
could take refuge in the Theseion, and there remain till he could 
procure his transfer to a new master ; for any one who conducted 
himself too harshly toward his slaves was by law compelled to 
sell them. A slave could even indict his master for assault and 
battery, and men were put to death for crimes against their bond- 
men as for crimes against their fellow citizens. Slaves were often 
hired out by their masters to work in mines, in agriculture, or in 
manufactures; and in such cases they sometimes worked on 
their own account, paying their masters a certain sum, or a per- 
centage. In this way slaves sometimes amassed considerable 
property. Slaves acquired by conquest remained fixed to the 
soil, like the serfs in feudal times, but those obtained by purchase 
could be transported from place to place. Such in general was 
the state of slavery among the Greeks.* 

We come now toa fact of much importance to the case in 
hand. Archbishop Potter of Canterbury, in his Greek Archzol- 
ogy—a work which passed rapidly through six editions in Eng- 
land, and was translated into foreign languages—speaking of 
slavery in Athens, says, ‘ Slaves, as long as they were under the 








* Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, and St. John, History of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
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government of a master, were called oixéra:, (oiketat,) but after 
their freedom was granted them, they were dovdor, (douloi,) not be- 
ing, like the former, a part of their master’s estate, but only 
obliged to some grateful acknowledgments and small services, 
such as were required of the uérocxor, to whom they were in some 
few things inferior; but seldom arrived to the dignity of citizens, 
especially if they had received their freedom from a private per- 
son, and not upon a public account.’”* ‘This testimony is the 
more reliable from the manner in which it is introduced. Bishop 
Potter wrote his antiquities upward of a century ago, before the 
modern discussions about slavery, and therefore without any bias 
from these ; his work is one simply of antiquarian research, and 
in giving an account of slavery as it existed in Athens, he makes 
incidentally the remark quoted above. He is not trying to settle 
the meaning of dot0;—that does not seem to have been in his 
mind—but in writing a history of Athenian slavery, he finds 
that there were two classes of servants, one called oixéra:, who 
were absolute slaves, and another called doiior, of which were quon- 
dam slaves,—freed-men or servants under limited obligatious,— 
a class lower than the native born citizen, but higher than the slave. 
He states the fact, and gives his authority by citations from the 
Greek classics. But this fact does not rest upon the sole authority 
of Archbishop Potter. E’schenburg in his Manual of Classical Lit- 
erature—a work of high authority—makes nearly the same state- 
ment. “The slaves,” he says, using the term doddor: generically, 
“were of different sorts, those belonging to the public, and those 
belonging to private citizens (olxér). The latter were com- 
pletely in the power of the master, and were often treated with 
great severity. Yet they sometimes purchased freedom by their 
own earnings, or received it by gift as a reward for merit. Public 
slaves also were often set at liberty, when they had rendered the 
state some valuable service. Freedmen very seldom, if ever, 
obtained the rights of citizens, and were still termed Sotho.” 

Other standard writers on Greek antiquities give the same view. 
Prof. Edwards of Andover—who has written the most thorough 
and elaborate article upon Slavery in Ancient Greece which has 
yet appeared in this country, an article which has been repub- 
lished and extensively circulated in Great Britain—adopts with- 
out qualification the statement of Potter that the dotioe were not 
a part of their master’s estate, but were only required to render 
some small services, and that the name dovdoe was applied to slaves 
“after their freedom teas granted them.” t 

Anacharsis, describing slavery among the Greeks, says :— 

“The laws gave protection to the slave; but when slaves were intelligent or 
had as talents, interest guarded them better than the law ; they enriched 


© Vol. I, p. 68. tp. 180. t Bib. Rep., Vol. V, p. 155. 
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themselves by obtaining a part of the salary they received from one and an- 
other. These profits being multiplied, put them in a position to procure pro- 
tection, to live in revolting luxury, and to join insolent pretensions to base 
ideas. .... No one could injure another’s slave, under severe penalties. 

. When a slave was freed, he did not enter into the class of citizens, but 
of domicilii, who resembled citizens in their liberty, and slaves in the little 
consideration they enjoyed. The domicilit to the number of about ten thousand, 
were strangers fixed with their families jn Athens, for the most part employed 
in trades or in the marine service, protected by the government, without par- 
ticipating in it; free but independent; useful to the republic, which dreaded 
them because it dreaded liberty when separated from a love of country; de- 
spised by the people who were jealous of the distinctions of citizenship. These 
had each to choose from the citizens a patron who became responsible for their 
conduct, and paid into the treasury a yearly tribute of twelve drachmas for the 
head of the family and six for their children. They lost their property when 
they did not comply with the first, and their liberty if they did not comply with 
the second; but if they rendered signal] service to the state, they obtained ex- 
emption from tribute.” 

Xenophon, in his Athenian Republic, says :—“ The licentiousness of slaves 
and of aliens at Athens is excessive; none are allowed to strike them ; nor will 
the slave yield to the freeman.” . . . . He also speaks of the importance of 
“an equality of rights to slaves and freemen.” 

St. John speaks of a class of serfs in Crete, lying off the coast of Phrygia, 
analogous to the domicilit of Anacharsis; who “ were compelled to furnish the 
body of the citizens a certain sum of money, together with a part of their flocks 
and herds and agricultural produce. . . . . These were sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to inspire their masters with dread.” . . . . In Thessaly, also, 
there was a large class of “ voluntary villeins” who cultivated the land subject 
to a yearly tribute.t 

The same author gives an extended vocabulary of names applied to slaves 
according to their condition. With reference to the distinction referred to by 
Potter, he says :—“ Chrysippos makes a distinction between oxérrs and dovaos, 
but without much foundation ;” but he then adds, “the term oxérrs [and the 
same would hold true, therefore, of dova0s] was applied to any person employed 


bars 


about a house, whether slave or free.” 


Some lexicographers, we are aware, regard slave as the primi- 
tive meaning of dovdo:; and where authorities differ, we would 
not hazard an opinion. But the facts adduced above cannot be 
gainsaid ; and these fully establish our position on the subject, 
viz., that so various were the classes of servants among the 
Greeks, and so various the uses of the term doddoz, that the appli- 
cation of that term to Onesimus by no means proves that he was 
a slave. Is not the presumption rather that he was a servant in 
some other capacity ? especially as it is intimated in the 18th 
verse that he was in debt to Philemon, which would have been 
more likely if he was a hired servant, than if he was absolutely 
aslave. We do not affirm that he was noftaslave; but it would 
be well for those who are eager to testify their regard for Apos- 
tolic example by sending back fugitives from slavery, and espe- 
cially for those political journalists who read homilies upon this 

* Travels, Vol. IT. 

+ Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, Vol. III, pp. 62,64. t Do., p. 27. 
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as a Christian duty, to settle first the point whether Onesimus 
ever was a slave. ‘Till this is done we might rest the argument, 
for the burden of proof lies on the other side ; but we are willing 
to waive this advantage and proceed to a second query. 

Did Paul send back Onesimus authoritatively to his master ? 
We will admit, for the sake of the argument, that Onesimus was 
aslave. Did the Apostle use any authority or coercion in order to 
return him to his master? There is no evidence that Paul even 
urged Onesimus to return to Philemon. Nothing could be plainer 
than that the return of Onesimus was voluntary. Paul, himself 
a prisoner, could use no force to restore a fugitive servant to his 
master. Paul was neither a commissioner from the court, nor a 
marshal, nor a deputy marshal, nor a swb-commissioner, empow- 
ered to summon the posse comitatus to arrest a fugitive, and under 
a thousand dollar bond to have him delivered over to his master ; 
nor was he under the temptation of a five dollar fee to inform of 
a fugitive and secure his arrest. Whatever Paul did to promote 
the return of Onesimus to Philemon was simply in the way of 
advice and of friendly offices between the two. The phrase 
“whom I have sent again,” requires nothing more than this ; for 
Paul uses the same of his fellow-laborers, who were at different 
times his willing messengers to the churches, e. g., “ I suppose it 
necessary to send to you Epaphroditus my brother, and com- 
panion in labor.” (Phil. ii, 25.) “ All my state shall Tychicus de- 
clare to you, who is a beloved brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord: whom I have sen? to you for the 
same purpose, that he might know your estate.” (Col. iv, 7, 8.) 
There is no evidence that Onesimus was sen/ in a manner ditler- 
ent from that in which Epaphroditus and 'Tychicus were sent by 
Paul upon errands of love. It és evident, that Paul did not at 
once send back Onesimus to his master ;—not till Onesimus was 
converted, and had been for some time “ profitable” or useful to 
himself as a ministering brother. He does not seem to have 
thought of sending him back until this change took place in his 
character. He did not, therefore, send him back simply because 
he was a “fugitive held to service” in another state, nor did he 
send him by authority or any manner of constraint. 

The whole letter of Paul to Philemon is entirely consistent 
with the supposition that Onesimus had proposed to return. ‘This 
he may have been led to do by the change which had taken 
place in his character, causing him to feel that he had wronged 
Philemon by robbery or fraud, or by some abuse of trust for which 
he desired now to make reparation ; or he may have wished to 
rejoin his family and acquaintances at Colosse, or he may have 
been pinched for the means of living in a strange city. It is 
quite evident that Onesimus went back willingly or he would not 
have gone at all—for nobody compelled him to return. The 
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utmost that Paul could do was to urge him to go back, and there 
is no proof that he did even this, or anything more than to second 
the proposal of Onesimus himself to return. Paul undertook to 
negotiate with Philemon for the return of Onesimus in order to 
make his return easy and pleasant. Here again it lies with those 
who argue from this example for the compulsory return of fugi- 
tives—to give the proof. 

Our third inquiry is, Jn what character and for what intent 
was Onesimus sent back to Philemon? Was he sent back to be 
again a detdoz, to live in the same capacity as before? Did Paul 
send him back to be made a slave? To answer this question 
satisfactorily we need only to read with care a few sentences of 
the letterto Philemon. ‘ Wherefore,” says the Apostle, “ though 
I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is con- 
venient”—though I might command what is proper to be done 
toward Onesimus, and even detain him here with me, “ yet for 
love’s sake, I rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the 
aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ,”—an old man, a 
prisoner, might reasonably expect favors from a Christian friend, 
—‘I beseech thee” as a personal favor, for my son Onesimus, 
“whom I have begotten in my bonds”—who has been converted 
by attending on my preaching in the prison, “ which in time 
past was to thee unprofitable,”—a negligent and a fraudulent ser- 
vant—*“ but now profitable,” disposed to be useful “to thee and 
to me: whom I have sent again ; thou therefore receive him, that 
is mine own bowels’”—one dear to me as a son,—“‘ whom I would 
have retained with me, that in thy stead he might have minis- 
tered to me in the bonds of the gospel,” rendering such friendly 
oflices as you yourself would do if here. “But without thy 
mind would I do nothing ;” I would not keep him without thy 
free consent; “that thy benefit”—the good which your servant 
would do to me—* should not be as it were of necessity, on your 
part, but willingly.” This language does not imply that Phile- 
mon had a hold upon Onesimus as his slave, for it is such lan- 
guage as one gentleman of honor and delicacy would use toward 
another with respect to a servant in any capacity. Suppose the 
servant of an old friend of the writer in New Haven should come 
to New York and enter into his service as a domestic ; and while 
in that relation should become converted, and then should ac- 
knowledge that he or she had left New Haven wrongfully, in vio- 
lation of a contract, or by dissimulation and fraud. Suppose it 
was a girl or a boy who had been bound out to that friend and 
whose time had not yet expired. Would it be honorable in the 
writer to keep the servant in such circumstances? Should he 
not write to his friend and say, “ Your servant is at my house, is 
much changed in character and of great value to me ; but being 
now willing to return to you, I would on no account detain him 
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or her without consulting your pleasure.”’ The language of Paul 
is perfectly consistent with the supposition that Onesimus was 
not a slave, but a freedman held by contract to certain services, 
which by running away he had failed to perform. 

Paul next suggests that the temporary loss of Onesimus may 
in the end be a gain to Philemon, since he will now return with 
a much improved character—‘ For perhaps he therefore departed 
for a season, that thou shouldst receive him forever.”—But how 
should he receive him? ‘“ Not now asa servant,” not as a slave 
surely, not even as a dovdo:, a servant bound in any sense, “ but 
above a Jovdor—a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much 
more to thee, both in the flesh—as a part of thy domestic estab- 
lishment—and in the Lord.” Whatever Onesimus had before 
been as a doido:, that he was not to be hereafter. “If thou count 
me therefore a partner,—or an intimate friend—receive him as my- 
self.” Paul wished moreover to have the past cancelled, so that 
Onesimus might be introduced to the confidence of Philemon, 
and so he adds, “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
put that on mine account ; [ Paul have written it with mine own 
hand, I will repay it.” Isit not probable that Onesimus had 
previously sustained the relation of a confidential servant, in 
which he had been unfaithful, and now Paul would not have 
him required even to make good that deficiency of service, but 
received as a brother in Christ? It is palpable that Paul in send- 
ing back Onesimus did not even dream that he should become a 
slave. Whatever relation he may hitherto have sustained to 
Philemon, in whatever capacity he may have served him, it was 
the wish of Paul that he should not be treated as in that inferior 
relation, but received as a Christian brother and an equal. Such is 
the plain sense of the letter ; such the impression which it makes 
on every candid mind. This is also the interpretation of the 
ablest Biblical commentators, such as DeWette of Germany and 
Mr. Barnes of our own country. The view of the latter is so 
appropriate that we will give it in his own words. 

“It would be impossible for Philemon to comply with the wishes breathed 
forth in this letter, and meet exactly the desires of Paul in the case, and yet 
retain Onesimus as a slave, or regard him as property, as a ‘chattel’—as a 
‘thing.’ For if he had been formerly a slave ; if this is the fair meaning of 
the word dova0s—then this is expressly declared. Thus in v.16 he is com- 
manded to receive him Nor now as a servant—ovxete Gs Sovdxor. If he had been 
a slave before he did not wish that he should be received as such now, 
or regarded as such any longer. How could Philemon comply with the 
wish of the Apostle and yet regard Onesimus as a slave? The very at- 
tempt to do it would be directly in the face of the expressed desire of Paul, 
and every moment he held him as such he would be disregarding his wishes. 
He desired him to receive and treat him, in ail respects, as a Christian brother 
—as one redeemed, as a man :—above a servant, a brother beloved! How could 
he do this, and yet regard and treat him as a slave? Js it treating one as a 
Christian brother to hold him as property ; to deprive him of freedom ; to con- 
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sider him an article of merchandize ; to exact his labor without compensation ? 
Would the man himself who makes another a slave suppose that he was treated 
as a Christian brother, if he were reduced to that condition? Would he feel 
that his son was so regarded if he was made aslave? There are no ways of re- 
conciling these things. It is impossible for a master to regard his slave as, in 
the proper and full sense of the phrase, ‘a Christian brother” He may, indeed, 
esteem him highly as a Christian; he may treat him with kindness; he may 
show him many favors ; bud he regurds him also as wis stave; and this fact 
makes a difference wide “as froin the center thrice to the utmost pole” in his 
feelings toward him and other Christians. He is nof on a level with them as a 
Christian. The notion of his being his slave mingles with all his feelings to- 
ward him, and gives a coloring to all his views of him. He can not but feel, 
if he himself is under the influence of religion, that that slave, if he were 
treated in al] respects as a Christian, would be as free as himself; would have 
a right to his time, and skill, and liberty; would be permitted to form his own 
plans, and to enjoy the avails of his own labor; and would be secure from the 
possibility of being sold. 

“Suppose now that Paul, after a short interval, had actually come to the 
residence of Philemon, as he expected to, and had found him regarding and 
treating Onesimus as a slave, would he have felt that Philemon had complied 
with his wishes? Did he ask this of him? Did he not request just the con- 
trary? Would it not be natural for him to say to him that he had nor received 
him as he wished him to? And how would Piilemon reply te this 7” 

Paul desired Philemon to receive Onesimus as he would re- 
ceive himself, or his son. If Paul had visited Philemon, would 
Philemon have clapped chains upon him and have sent him out 
into the field to work under the lash? or would he have held 
him to any sort of compulsory service? Would Philemon have 
given such a reception to Timothy the adopted son of Paul? 
No more could he have treated Onesimus asa slave. 

Our last inquiry relates to the character of Philemon, to whom 
Onesimus was returned. This is an important link in the chain 
of argument. If Onesimus was a fugitive slave and was sent 
back as such,—which we do not at all admit,—to what sort of a 
master was he returned? Philemon was a Christian; a convert 
of Paul, and an intimate personal friend of the Apostle. In this 
very letter Paul requests him to prepare for him a lodging against 
his next visit to Colosse. Paul knew hitn well, and had so much 
confidence in him as a kind and candid Christian man that he 
was willing to trust Onesimus in his hands. Onesimus knew 
him also, and was willing to go back aad to put himself at the 
disposal of Philemon. lf then Onesimus was a slave, the fact 
that he was sent back, with his oven consent, to such a master, 
gives no warrant for sending back by force every fugitive slave 
to any and every master. The example of Paul admits of ne 
such latitude. 


We have now examined the four sections of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill of the New Testament. Under the first section it is 
doubtful whether the bill treats at all of fugitive siaves. ‘The 
term dotios does not prove it, and there is no evidence that Onesi- 
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mus was a slave. Under the second section, it is plain that no 
authority or coercion was used to restore the fugitive slave, if 
such he was. 

Under the third section, it is evident, that the fugitive was not 
sent back to be again a slave, if such he was before, but to be a 
freeman, a friend, and a brother in Christ: While from the fourth 
section it appears, that he was sent back to one who recognized 
his own obligations to Christ, and who would treat him accord- 
ing to the law of justice and the kind spirit of the gospel. 

We are quite willing that this New Testament Bill should be 
compared section by section with any Fugitive Slave Law of a 
later date. We do not think there has been any improvement 
upon the original bill as drafted by Moses and illustrated by Paul 
—though we are living in a free country and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Upon that bill we take our stand. That 
is our law as Christians in relation to this matter. And now 
what is the utmost that the example of Paul requires or even 
warrants with respect to the surrender of fugitives from service ? 
Admitting that Onesimus was a slave,—of which there is no 
adequate proof—what is the utmost which that example requires 
of a Christian citizen? A fugitive comes to a Christian citizen, 
one who is a Christian minister, (for we wish a definite and strong 
case, ) and expresses a desire to return to his master; that master is 
known to be a benevolent and Christian man; the slave is quite 
willing to trust himself in his hands, but wishes this minister to aid 
his return and to intercede for him with his master that he may 
be freed from certain liabilities. ‘The minister complies with the 
request, and sends him back to his master, his own friend, with 
the earnest request that he will receive and treat him as a Chris- 
tian,—just as he would treat himself. In such a case he might 
perhaps feel that he was imitating Paul. But suppose a man 
comes to him and says; 

“Sir, lam a run-away slave, will you not help me to a place 
of safety.” 

“ A run-away slave! And do you come to me, a minister of 
the gospel, to countenance you in running away from the mas- 
ter whom God has placed over you? It is my duty to send you 
back as Paul sent back Onesimus.” 

“Ah sir,” he replies, “ but I am a Christian, and for the love of 
the Savior who bought us with his blood, I pray you have pity 
upon me.” 

“ A Christian indeed! And do you not know that it is the 
duty of servants to obey their masters, and that it is your duty 
to return to yours?” 

* But, Sir, my master is cruel, and I carry with me the marks 
of the lash and of the brand; I can not have the Bible; I am 
torn away from my wile and children ; how can I go back to be 
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whipped and tortured and made wretched? I had rather die 
first.” 

“ Well, if you will not be persuaded, I must try other means ;” 
—so seizing him by the collar, this minister of Christ calls to 
the bystanders, the posse comitatus, ‘‘ What, ho! here is a run- 
away slave, help me to secure him for his master.” And with 
that they bind the struggling fugitive with ropes, and drag him 
to a commissioner to await the appearance of a claimant; and 
having thus discharged his duty to “ Conscience and the Consti- 
tution,” he draws upon the treasury of the United States for five 
dollars and expenses as by law provided. Now is he not a saint? 
Does he not walk in the footsteps of the Apostle Paul? Is he 
not a glorious representative of the spirit of Christianity? Is he 
not a worthy follower and minister of the Lord Jesus Christ ?— 
The slave indeed expected different treatment from a minister of 
Christ, but he did not know how much light has been shed upon 
the gospel duty of catching negroes, by the discussions of poli- 
ticians and other learned and godly men. 

Does any one believe that the mau who wrote this epistle to 
Philemon would be a slave-catcher under modern law? Would 
Paul have laid hands upon James Hamlet to force him back to 
slavery? He would have rotted in jail first. In the time of 
Paul, the Roman law respecting fugitives was stringent and se- 
vere. A runaway slave could not be lawfully received or har- 
bored ; to conceal him was furtwm—theft. The master was 
entitled to pursue the fugitive, and it was the duty of all the 
authorities to aid in his arrest; there was also a class of men 
called fugitivarti,—a despicable class, as such men must ever 
be,—whose business it was to recover fugitives; and yet Paul 
retained Onesimus for some time as his own servant, and finally 
sent him back only when he was willing to go. As Christians 
we dare not, in this matter, go beyond the example of the Apos- 
tle Paul. 

But what if the laws require us to go farther and make it penal 
for us to recognize a fugitive slave as a man and a Christian, and 
to minister to his necessities. How shall we regard such a law? 
‘That is a question which every man must answer for himself ac- 
cording to the light which God has given him. We will answer 
it by asking another. ‘The constitution of the republic of Chili 
establishes the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state te the exclusion of all others. Suppose that there was such 
an article in the Constitution of the United States—how ought 
we to regard it? Suppose the law of the land, instead of guard- 
ing religious liberty, should require all citizens to worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church—how ought we 
to act under such a law? Or suppose that Congress should pass 
an act legalizing polygamy or kidnapping, should we feel bound 
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in conscience to carry out its provisions? These questions may 
help to shu w that not every thing which is passed into a human 
statute is binding on the conscience before God. But how shall 
we act toward an unrighteous law—a law demanding what con- 
science and the word of God forbid? We know how the Puri- 
tans acted under the oppressive measures of Land and the tyran- 
nical Stuarts, and we are accustomed to praise them, as does 
Hume, as the fathers of civil and religious liberty. We know 
how the martyrs and confessors of the Christian faith in all ages, 
have acted under laws that did violence to their religious convic- 
tions. ‘These have been orderly and peaceable citizens, support- 
ing government, making no rebellion, but choosing to suffer the 
penalty of unrighteous laws, rather than to sin against God by 
obeying such laws. Nearly all that is noble and heroic in history, 
nearly all that has been accomplished for the emancipation and 
the progress of the race, stands connected with the decision, the 
self-denial and the snuifering of these conscientious, these “ obsti- 
nate’ men. As to what is duty toward fugitives from slavery, 
let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind. (The laws of 
the free states know no such thing as a slave; and for our part, 
living where personal liberty and life are made secure, we shall 
never acknowledge any man in the streets of our abode to be 
anything but a man, having the same right to walk the streets 
and breathe the air, the same right to protection in life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, that God has given us. If to act 
on such a principle be an imiynity to be punished by the judge, 
then do we accept the penalty; saying with Paul before Festus, 
“for if I be an offender, or have committed anything worthy of 
death, I refuse not to die.” ‘The fugitive shall have bread; he 
shall have money; he shall have shelter; though at the cost of 
fines and imprisonment. 

Some will denounce such language as treason, and will thereat 
fly into paroxysms of eloquence about the Constitution and the 
Union. We are guite willing to take our stand by Prof. Stuart, 
aud say, “ In such acase, obedience to a human law is crime; it 
is treason against the Majesty of Heaven and earth.” The Pro- 
fessor applauds Dr. Palmer of Charleston, 8S. C., for having told 
Gov. Hayne, “ that he should not obey the law” which forbade 
him to teach the blacks to read ; a law which the Professor thor- 
oughly denounces as “ unlawful, anti-Christian,” and “an inva- 
sion of the high prerogatives of Heaven’s court.” In this matter 
of treason, therefore, we find ourselves in excellent company both 
at the North and at the South. But és if treason simply to refuse 
to obey a civil law, while we offer no violence, stir up no rebell- 
ion, but accept its penalty and thus render a passive obedience ? 
The Quakers have uniformly refused to obey any law relating 
to military service; yet the Quakers are everywhere most 
peaceable and orderly citizens. ‘The Constitution itself is an 
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amendable instrument, and in order to procure its amendment, if 
that is required, we must discuss the bearing of laws enacted to 
carry out its provisions, and if those laws are opposed to con- 
science, then must we peaceably but firmly oppose such laws, and 
suffer ull the hour of full redress. 

Some are perplexed because they do not find in the epistle to 
Philemon an express prohibition or denunciation of slavery, inas- 
much as the epistle throughout borders upon the subject, and the 
occasion would seem to have been a fit one for expressing the 
mind of the Spirit with regard to this institution. But if Phile- 
mon was not in any proper sense of the term a slave-holder, there 
was no occasion to advert to the subject of slavery in a letter to 
him ; and even if he was a slaveholder, would not the apostle have 
been less likely to discuss the general subject of slavery in a fa- 
miliar letter to a friend than in his more formal letters to the 
churches? In this letter the Apostle plainly teaches Philemon 
his own duty, and gives him instructions which, if followed, 
would soon cause him to cease all connection with slavery ; and it 
was doubtless better to approach him thus upon the side of per- 
sonal friendship and Christian principle and affection, than to give 
him an argument against slavery in the abstract. Christ and the 
Apostles were more concerned to introduce principles into the 
world than to apply those priuciples to specific institutions; the 
application of principles was left to time; they were infused into 
society like leaven, and the progress of light and inquiry makes 
more palpable the meaning of the precepts of the gospel and the 
extent of their application. It is so with slavery. ‘The princi- 
ples of the gospel are opposed to it. Its doctrine of the unity and 
the essential equality of the human race—the doctrine of a true 
aud universal brotherhood among all men made of one blood by 
one Father; its doctrine of redemption for all alike, and of the 
absolute equality of all believers, in rights and privileges ; its pre- 
cepts of charity, of justice, and of huniility; its golden rule, and 
its doctrine of mau’s immortality—these are all diametrically op- 
posed to slavery, and these can not prevail without overthrowing 
slavery, wherever and however it exists; therefore it is that 
slavery hates the Bible, and therefore it is that we must oppose 
slavery with the Bible. But first of all we must retrieve the Bible 
itself from the dishonor put upon it by those who would use its 
toleration of evils in remote ages, because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, to bolster up oppression in this nineteenth century. Let 
all Christians act up to the Bible in their spirit and conduct to- 
ward all mankind, and by personal holiness and impartial benevo- 
lence conspire to render complete and universal the reign, already 
begun, of truth, liberty and love—the reign of the Redeemer, who 
caine, according to the sublime promises of inspired prophecy, to 
preach deliverance to the captives and the opening of the prison 
doors to them that are bound. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Ange tg delivered at the Royal Institution, in 
the years 1804, 1805 and 1806. By the late Rev. Sipney Smirn, M. A. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Tue most remarkable thing about these lectures, is, as it seems to us, that 
they actually breathe the breath of a vigorous life into Scotch Metaphysics. It 
is certainly no small proof of the genius of Sidney Smith that he could have 
devoted five years to that particular form of philosophy, analyzing, classifying 
and reducing to rule the various workings of the human mind, and yet retain 
so much that is genial and spontaneous in the working of his own mind. We 
really think there is more life, more that is the natural growth of genius, in 
these fragments than is to be found—may we be permitted to say it—in all the 
works of Dugald Stewart. Not that the philosophical doctrines are either 
better or worse, but “there is a vein for the silver” throughout the whole. Far 
are we from saying that the field of philosophy, as cultivated by Scotch labor- 
ers, is a barren waste; but sure we are there are some spots which have been 
made by our author far more verdant than others, so much so that they irre- 
sistibly remind one of the familiar oasis in the desert. But these spots have 
been pretty well rifled by preceding critics, and nothing remains for us but a 
few desultory remarks upon the successive lectures. 

The Introductory Lecture contains a defense of Metaphysics. In repelling 
the argument against metaphysics, founded upon the extravagant opinions of 
some of its professors, the author refers, of course, to Bishop Berkeley ; and, in 
so doing, he asks whether “there is any one out of bedlam who doubts of the 
existence of matter.” We may admit the universality of the belief in the ex- 
istence of matter, but that does not relieve us of the philosophical problem, to 
explain the grounds of that belief. The real question is not as to the fact, but 
as to the explanation of our belief in the fact. For, the reasons almost univer- 
sully given for the belief are as really false as the belief itself is true. Dr. 
Johnson, with the stamp of Jove, brought his foot down on the earth and said, 
“thus I refute Berkeley.” With most persons, also, this belief is an inference, 
instead of being, as it really is, an intuition. This reply of our author, no doubt, 
satisfied his audience; but it ought not to have satisfied them, and would not, 
if they had understood the whole case. The next two lectures give a history 
of philosophy, but they are very imperfect, and are valuable only for detached 
remarks. The succeeding lectures, which are on “the Powers of External 
Perception,” “on Conception,” “on Memory” and “on Reason and Judgment,” 
are also fragmentary and call for no special remark. But the ninth lecture, 
“on the Conduct of the Understanding,” is full of wise and truthful remarks, 
and the young student can hardly read it too much. We would also recom- 
mend to his attention the nineteenth lecture, which is on the same subject. 
The first eight lectures are, as we have already said, imperfect; but the ninth, 
together with the remaining eighteen, are as the author left them. 

The discussion on Wit and Humor, in the tenth and eleventh lectures, is not 
only quite satisfactory in point of doctrine, but it contains much just criticism. 

In the lecture on Taste, which is the twelfth, the author examines the theory 
of Alison on the subject. Never, perhaps, did a philosophical theory, in a phi- 
losophical age, obtain so much reputation with so little reason. Error is some- 
times respectable, because of the intellectual vigor with which it is maintained. 
But this theory seems to us to be nothing more than a pretty conceit. Mr. 
Alison.was a most amiable man, of the greatest suavity of manners, and of re- 
fined taste; and the kindness with which his treatise was received by his con- 
temporaries is an honorable tribute to him and to them. For they all make a 
show of receiving what in fact they reject. Dugald Stewart, who would be 
thought to adopt it, quietly removes the corner-stone of the whole edifice in 
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rejecting the doctrine of Mr. Alison, that “mere matter is unfitted to produce 
any kind of emotion,” while Mr. Jeffrey, who is a professed follower, rejects the 
other main principle of the theory, that our sense of beauty consists not merely 
in the associations of ideas suggested by material things, but “in a connected 
series or train of such ideas.” Our author rejects both. 

We must pass over entirely the four lectures on the Beautiful and the Sub- 
lime. The best lectures in the book are the seventeenth and eighteenth, “ on 
the Faculties of Animals.” Our author does the poor brutes justice. He 
boldly avows and proves, at least we think so, that “animals have the same 
sort of faculties as man.” We do not know of an abler discussion of this sub- 
ject, or a more satisfactory refutation of the common objections. 

The remaining lectures are on the “ Active Powers of the Mind,” and on 
“Ffabit.” But we are obliged to forbear making any remarks upon them, 
though we think our author has taken a very heavy burden upon himself in 
attempting to support the doctrine of Hartley, that “all our passions are de- 
rived from pleasure and pain, guided by association.” 


Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by Wituram Beartie, M.D., 
one of his executors. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
82 Cliff Street. 1850. 

WE are glad to see at length a biography of Thomas Campbell. It was 
full time that the merits of this great poet should be placed in their true light. 
Much that was prejudicial to his fair fame had been so extensively circulated 
in literary gossip and many mischievous or malicious anecdotes had been so 
often repeated, that there was danger they would find their way into the per- 
manent history of literature. These volumes are just what was needed, to 
vindicate his character and give him his true position among his contempora- 
ries. Campbell appears here, as he really was: as a scholar deeply read in 
classic and modern literature, and as an author on the one hand, patiently en- 
during the drudgery of daily toil for a livelihood, and on the other, polishing 
with unceasing care and unerring taste those poems, on which he would rest his 
claim for a permanent place in English literature—in Lyric poetry, we think, 
the very highest place. In all the domestic relations of life, as a son, asa 
brother, as a husband, as a father, as a friend, his character appears not only 
without reproach but adorned with no common virtues. As a public man, he 
was known before as the liberal supporter of freedom and the friend of the 
oppressed everywhere. 

Dr. Beattie, the editor of these volumes, was, for many of the last years of 
Campbell's life, his family physician and most intimate friend. But, besides 
this, some years before his death, Campbell had requested Dr. Beattie to be 
his biographer, a request which was repeated on his death bed. With this in 
view, he early placed in his hands “ every document necessary for that portion 
of his history, which belongs to the public.” Dr. Beattie, moreover, was, per- 
haps, the only man, who knew what Campbell really was. As he himself says ; 


“Tt will be granted, perhaps, that they who only knew Campbell as he ap- 
peared in society, in public meetings, or even the privacy of domestic life, had 
but a one-sided view of his character. In sickness, solitude, and depression, 
where I had occasion during many years to watch, advise, and converse with 
him, the thoughts of his heart were unreservedly thrown open—the nobler qual- 
ities of his mind brought into new and strong light. At such moments his 
words had a solemn weight, a depth of meaning, an earnestness of expression, 
which contrasted very strongly with his ordinary conversation, and brought to 
mind the best thoughts of his best poems. Before the world, the sparkling 
graces of his mind were easily discovered—they played lightly on the surface. 
The hidden treasures of his heart—the fountain of his poetry—lay deeper; its 
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living waters were only drawn forth in seasons of trial, sorrow, sickness. In 
his sober estimate of life—in the contemplation of a future existence—they 
flowed with an inspired and refreshing sound. To these outpourings—often 
reserved only for the physician—I must always revert when | attempt to con- 
vey a just impression of the poet’s character.” 


The work, however, is mostly an auto-biography, being made up principally 
of Campbell’s own journals and letters. Dr. Beattie has judiciously allowed 
Campbell to speak for himself, and has thus given the public what is always 
most interesting and useful—a real life. 


Abbott's Histories. The history of Cyrus the Great, by Jacob Abbott. The 
history of Darius the Great, by the same. The history of Alexander 
the Great, by the same. The history of Hannibal, by the same. The his- 
tory of Julius Cesar, by the same. he history of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
by the same. The history of Queen Elizabeth, by the same. The history 
of William the Conqueror, by the same. The history of Alfred the Great, 
by the same. The history of Charles the First, by the same. The history 
of Charles the Second, by the same. The history of Maria Antoinette, by 
the same. With Maps and Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
&2 Cliff street. 

Tuese works have the very peculiar merit of uniting the charms of romance 
with the instructions of authentic history. And how is this done? In the 
first place, by adhering strictly to facts; in fhe second place, by making such 
selection of facts as shall give a clear conception of the characters and of the 
transactions which are described ; and, in the third place, by presenting these 
facts as objects external to the mind of the author and so projected as to be easily 
conceived and pictured in the mind of the reader. Without a strict adher- 
ence to fact, there might be the charms of fiction, but not of course the in- 
structions of history: without the right selection of facts, there may be essen- 
tial falsehood even in strictly adhering to fact; while with the right selection 
of facts without the proper presentation of them, there is little profit and no 
pleasure. To ascertain facts requires extensive reading and sound and criti- 
cal judgment. In this respect Mr. Abbott is not deficient, though we do not 
regard him as superior to many other writers. It is enough to say on this 
point, that these works may be depentled upon as authentic history. As to the 
selection of facts, there is required insight to penetrate to the character, mo- 
tive, cause or principle which underlie the facts and which gave birth to them 
joined with a poetic feeling, which instinctively seizes upon those materials and 
those only, which are necessary to a perfect representation of a character or 
transaction. Mr. Abbott possesses both of these requisites in a very good de- 
gree. He has also avoided an error into which many historians have fallen, 
who are possessed of a vivid imagination. There is a great difference between 
a poetical and an historical selection of facts. It would be possible, for exam- 
ple, to give a character of Mary, Queen of Scots, drawn from facts without 
admixture of fiction, which should be historically false, though it might be 
poetically true—which might be true to human nature, but false to that indi- 
vidual nature. Macaulay has not always observed this distinction. Some of 
his descriptions are poetical as contradistinguished from historical. The dis- 
tinguished personages whom Mr. Abbott describes, appear only in their indi- 
vidual cliaracter. But the peculiar and characteristic merit of Mr. Abbott asa 
writer consists, we think, in the faculty which he possesses, in a very uncom- 
mon degree, of giving objectivity to whatever he describes. Every fact is 
made to stand forth as an object to be seen by the reader, in the same way as 
the figures stand out in a good painting. Nor is this mere perspicuity of style, 
which addresses itself only to the intellect. A very dull writer may be un- 
derstood. We speak of something much higher, of a power which affects the 
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imagination and fills the mind with pictures, thus giving activity to the intel- 
lect, and strength to the attention. It is this impulse, to make every descrip- 
tion easy of re-creation in the mind of the reader, which has led our author, 
though perhaps unconsciously, to fill his volumes with the sort of engravings 
and maps which we find in them—not ornaments—not altogether helps to ge- 
ography—but pictures addressed to the eye in aid of the verbal descriptions. 
Both of these united make these volumes very pleasant and interesting reading. 

Having given our reasons for the assertion that these volumes unite the 
charms of fiction with the instructions of authentic history, we have nothing 
more to do than to recommend them to our readers. The father of a family 
could hardly do a better thing for his household than to add these works to his 
library. 


Confessions of an English Opiuwm-eater, and Suspiria de Profundis. By 
Tuomas DeQuincy. Itimo, pp. 275. 
Biographical Essays. By Tuomas DeQuincy. Imo, pp. 284: Boston, Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 1°50. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Aut lovers of books which are books, ought to be grateful to the publishers 
of these beautiful volumes—for the plan which they conceived and have 
executed in part, to give to the American public, the collected writings of 
DeQuincy. We hope most earnestly that they will make an ample collection 
from his scattered and various papers. Asa writer of pure and natural En- 
glish he is hardly surpassed—as a critic he is one of the few who give new 
beauties to our favorite authors. There are passages from his biographical 
sketch of Shakspeare which are worth whole volumes of declamatory rant on 
the great Dramatist. Now and then there is in his writings a startling and 
solemn reference to the supernatural and unseen world; as also touching and 
awful pathos as he wakens the strongest and tenderest feelings of man’s nature 
which draw and hold the reader as by a magic spell. And yetin his strangest 
reveries, good sense is everywhere present, and good taste is rarely offended. 
We trust that the “Letters to a young man whose early education had been 
neglected,” will not be forgotten or omitted in the collection. 


The Architecture of Country Houses; including designs for Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Villas, with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes of 
Warming and Ventilating. With three hundred and twenty illustrations. 
By A. J. Downtna, author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” “ Hints 
to persons about building,” &c. 8vo, pp. 484. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 
Tuose who are acquainted with Mr. Downing’s former works, on reading 

the title page of this his last one, if they had not ordered it in advance on the 
bare announcement of a new work by this author, will at once desire to pos- 
sess it. For the benefit of any of our readers who may not yet know Mr. 
Downing as an author, we will say that Mr. D. is a standard authority on the 
whole subject of House Building and Planting, by which we mean, too, some- 
thing more than mere carpentry and market gardening. He will tell you how 
to make a house something more than a mere shed to keep off the weather and 
furnish a place in which to set a table and put beds. He will show you an 
intimate connection between the shape and structure of your domicil and the 
deepest springs of taste and feeling, and demonstrate to you the moral and 
esthetic qualities of a velvet lawn or a vine covered porch. In short he will 
give you new ideas of what that blessed English word “home” means, and 
will give home a higher place than before in your esteem. 

We have marked this book for a more extended and formal notice at a fu- 
ture time. For the present, therefore, we will sum up our judgment of it by 
saying it is worth its cost to any man who may purchase it. If he is about to 
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build a structure of no more account than a woodhouse or barn, he will find 
hints in this book which will enable him to save more than its price. And if 
he has no prospect of matrimony or need of a dwelling house for a dozen years 
to come, he can well afford to lose the interest on his investment for that 
length of time, while he employs his leisure hours occasionally in reading and 
inwardly digesting what Mr. Downing has here spread before him. 


The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Detailing the 
labors of the Farmer in all their variety and adapting them to the seasons of 
the year, as they successively occur. By Henry Streruens, F.R.S.E., Au- 
thor of the “ Book of the Farm,” etc. Assisted by Joun P. Norton, M. A., 
Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co., 70 Fulton street and 54 Gold street. 1850. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. Nos, 1-9. 

Mr. Srernens supposes that the best among existing ways, for a young 
man to acquire a thorough knowledge of farming, is to become a pupil in the 
house of a good practical farmer. He thinks the papil should commence his 
pupilage with the beginning of the agricultural year—* that is in the beginning 
of the winter,” and should make himself acquainted with all the operations of 
the several successive seasons. But as it is impossible for the farmer always 
to be at hand to give the requisite explanations, Mr. Stephens supposes very ra- 
tionally, that a book written solely with reference to the wants of such a class 
of students would be of very great value. 

“ By it,” to use the words of the author, “the practice of experienced far- 
mers might be communicated to the pupil. By consulting that which had been 
purposely written for his guidance, while carefully observing the import of 
daily operations,—which are often intricate, always protracted over consider- 
able portions of time, and necessarily separated from each other,—he would 
acquire that import in a much shorter time than if left to be discovered by his 
own sagacity.” 

Mr. Stevens has given an idea of what such a work should be, which we 
wil] repeat in his own words as the best account we can give of his own book. 

“Such a book, to be a useful instructor and correct guide, should, in my es- 
timation, possess these qualifications. Its principal matter should consist of a 
clear narrative of all the labors of the farm as they occur in succession, includ- 
ing the reasons why each piece of work is undertaken. While the principal 
operations are thus being narrated, the precise method of executing every kind 
of work, whether manual or implemental, should be minutely described. Such 
a narrative will show the pupil, that farming is really a systematic business, 
having a definite object in view, and possessing the means of attaining it; 
and the reasons for performing every piece of work in one way, rather than 
another, will convince him that it is an art founded on rational and known prin- 
ciples. The perusal of such a narrative, with its reasons having a common 
object, will impart a more comprehensive and clear view of the management 
of a farm ina given time, than he could acquire by himself by witnessing ever 
so many isolated operations. The influence of the seasons on all the labors 
of the field is another consideration which should be attended to in such a 
book. In preparing the ground, and during the growth of the crops, the la- 
bor appropriated to each kind of crop terminates for a time, and is not resumed 
until a fit season arrives. These periodical cessations from labor form natural 
epochs in the progress of the crops toward maturity, and afford convenient 
opportunities for performing the work peculiarly adapted to each epoch; and, 
since every operation must conform with its season, these epochs correspond 
exactly with the natural seasons of the year. I say with the natural seasons, 
in contradistinction to the common annual seasons, which are entirely conven- 
tional. Such a necessary and opportune agreement between Jabor and the 
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natural seasons, induces a corresponding division of labor into four great sea- 
sons, bearing the same names as the annual seasons. Each operation should 
therefore be described with particular reference to its appropriate season.” 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Stephens’s own book corresponds very 
well to this ideal. We should suppose that there are a good many young far- 
mers, and a good many young men, sons of intelligent farmers, who might 
become as it were pupils on their own farms, to whom this book would be of 
great value. But farming in England is conducted on a much more enlarged 
and expensive system than with us, and as a consequence many of the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Stephens in their application to American farming need 
much qualification. Prof. Norton’s netes, however, are well adapted to this 
purpose, and wil] make the book as valuable for the American as for the En- 
glish farmer. 

The work will be comprised in about twenty-one numbers of sixty-four 
pages each. It will contain eighteen or twenty engravings on steel, and more 
than six hundred wood engravings. The engravings thus far are of a superior 
character. The work is now publishing in Edinburgh, and “the American 
edition is printed from the stereotype plates imported for this purpose.” The 
cost of the work is only five dollars. 


The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the United States. By Extas 
Loomts, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University 
of the City of New York. New York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 257. 
Professor Loomis has rendered a very acceptable service to the reading 

public in general, but more especially to educated men, by presenting to them 
a connected and systematic view of the great discoveries with which the 
science of astronomy has been recently signalized. Many who have felt a 
strong interest in truths so grand in themselves, and so ennobling to the human 
mind, have been able to obtain only disjointed fragments, through the periodi- 
cal press, and have sought in vain for a lucid exposition of them in terms di- 
vested, as far as possible, of the language of the schools. The present work 
appears to us exceedingly well fitted to answer their wants. If they have been 
puzzled, for want of more full and luminous explanations, to understand some 
points in the history of the discovery of Le Verrier’s pianet, Neptune ; if they 
wish to know how the case stands with the little planets, .4steroids, the number 
of which has recently been multiplying upon us so rapidly; if they would fully 
understand what has lately been achieved among the satellites of Saturn and 
Uranus—what conclusions were formed respecting the great comet of 1843, 
(the most remarkable of our times,) and respecting the several other comets 
which have since made their appearance in our system, or are soon expected— 
what great things have been done among the starry heavens in measuring the 
distances of the stars, in tracing the motions of the great machine of the 
universe, and in resolving into stars those wonderful objects, the Nebule ; if 
they would learn more exactly what progress this noble science is making in 
our own country, by the rapid acquisition of powerful telescopes, and the erec- 
tion of well-furnished observatories ; and, finally, if they would fully understand 
the new and most perfect method of finding the longitude by means of the 
electric telegraph, one of the finest results of that admirable invention ; we can 
assure them that they will find all the information they desire in this valuable 
work of Professor Loomis. 


The Works of Washington Irving. New Edition Revised, Vol. XIV. Con- 
quest of Granada. New York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 

Havine spoken on several occasions of late, of this edition of the works of 
Washington Irving, we need say no more now than that the present work is 
worthy of a high place among the historical writings of the author, and that it is 
printed in Mr. Putnam’s very superior style of publication. 
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Europe, Past and Present: .4 Comprehensive Manual of European Geography 
and History ; with Separate Descriptions and Statistics of each State, and a 
Copious Inder. By Francis H. Uncewrrrer, LL.D. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, and 49 Bow Lane, Cheapside, London. 1850. 


In the first place, we will try to give an idea of the contents of this book. 
There is first a general view of Europe, under the several heads of Mountain 
ranges, Inland seas, bays, sounds and straits, Lakes, Rivers, Natural Products, 
Animals, Races of Men, Religions, State of Civilization, and List of the In- 
dependent states. Next follows the Social and Political History of Europe. 
In treating of the political history, the author commences with “the Migra- 
tion of nations” at the dissolution of the Western Roman empire and traces 
the establishment of the several nations in the different countries and the rise 
of the chief princely families—bringing the account down to the middle ages, 
In treating of the social history he gives a condensed description of the state 
of European culture in the middle ages, under the following heads; Improve- 
ment of warlike or military conditions; Agriculture; Foundations of new 
towns and cities ; Commercial interconrse and rudiments of history; a more 
general efficiency and propagation of Christianity and the extension of the 
clerical power; the foundation of universities and the generalizatien of other 
schools; the gradual improvement of Sciences and Fine Arts: Crusades: ori- 
gination of free citizens and corporations: New progress of Science and Art: 
the invention of Gunpowder, the Art of Printing, the Reformation, the dis- 
covery of America, and of the passage to the East Indies. 

After these general views, the author takes up each separate state, and in giv- 
ing an account of them, pursues in each the same order—as follows: first, the 
statements about the area and population, surface, soil, natural products, man- 
ufactures, commerce and trade, public finances, form of government, army 
and navy, and the orders of honor; secondly, the history, beginning where the 
general history left off; thirdly, the topography, or an account of the principal 
places within the several smaller divisions of the state. 

In the second place, we would state that the materials have been drawn from 
official and other documenis which can be entirely relied on, and that besides 
the author himself has visited most of the European countries. It must, there- 
fore, be a work of undoubted authority. 

In the third place, we would say, that there is nothing superfluous in the 
work ; and everything is stated in the most precise and condensed manner. 
The author, with an occasional German construction and expression, has writ- 
ten it in very good English. The book is printed in small but distinct type, 
and contains 671 pages. 

Finally, we recommend the work to every intelligent man, as one most con- 
venient and useful to have within one’s reach. 





The Psalms Translated and Explained. By J. A. ALexanper, Prof. in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. Il. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner, 145 Nassau street. 1850. New Haven, T. H. Pease. 

Tuts second volume of the above work is now upon our table. From the 
examination we have been able to give it we are prepared to reiterate what 
we had to say, of a commendatory nature, in our notice of the volume. And 
we are sorry to qualify in any degree our commendation of a work which for 
the most part we like exceedingly. From the known doctrinal affinities of the 
author, we were prepared to expect, in the explanation of occasional passages, 
the adoption of terms and phrases, to us objectionable. 

We have not been altogether disappointed in this respect. We think, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to enter our protest against the interpretation which 
the author has forced we think upon certain passages. Such interpretations, 
however, are few, and in some instances, as in the fifty-eighth Psalm, where 
the phraseology of the text afforded him the opportunity, he has foreborne to 
use it, On the whole we greatly admire the work as far as yet completed 
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for its intellectual and moral excellence as well as for the fine style in which 
Messrs. Baker & Scribner have given it to the public. Indeed we have as- 
signed it the place of honor on our table over any other English work on the 
Psalms. 


Rural Hours. By a Lady. New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
London: Putnam’s American Agency. 1850. 

Tue great merit of this volume, and it has very great merit, is, that it is 
written “in perfect good faith.” There is a style of composition, though few 
persons have nerve and self-denial enough to write in it, which always charms ; 
it consists in honestly calling things by their right names, “a knave, a knave, 
and a spade, a spade.” ‘This style holds the same place in literature as the 
Dutch School holds in painting. A very good example of it occurs to us in Mr. 
Dana’s “ 'T'wo Years before the Mast.” Though that volume describes merely 
the ordinary events of a common whale-ship, every reader is delighted with the 
book, yet few of them would be delighted to take the writer’s place on ship- 
board. We dwell upon this peculiarity of style, because we have not lately 
met with so good an example of this kind of writing as the present volume con- 
tains. Nor is it an easy matter to write in this way, though it might seem to 
be so: it requires minute observation, sound sense, refined taste, and a certain 
simplicity and sincerity of character. If, now, any of our readers should ask 
us what they will find in this volume, we reply they will find in it a record of 
what was actually seen and observed by a lady of great intelligence and refine- 
ment, during the several seasons of the year, beginning Saturday, March 4th, 
1848, and ending Wednesday, February 28th, 1849, and all set down “ with 
simplicity and in earnest.” 


Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero. With notes for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By E. A. Jounson, Professor of Latin in the University of the 
City of New York. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1850. 

Tuts edition of “Select Orations of Cicero,” contains in addition to the 
four orations against Cataline, those for the Manilian law, for Marcellus, for 
Ligarius, for King Deiotarus, for the poet Archias, and for Milo. These have 
usually been considered ainong the orations, which from their subjects and lan- 
guage, are best suited to interest the student, and serve as an introduction to 
all the public discourses of the great Roman orator. The editor, in selecting 
his text, has been careful to consult the publications of the ablest critics. For 
the better understanding of these orations, he has furnished for each a histori- 
ca] account of the occasion on which it was pronounced, and a full and clear 
analysis of its contents. The notes are designed to remove such difficulties 
as the student may meet with in the statements of facts, and in the allusions 
of the speaker, to clear up obscurities arising from any unusual construc- 
tion of language, and to point out and explain peculiarities of syntax. It is a 
question of no inconsiderable importance, how far an editor should proceed in 
furnishing aid to the student. He may say too little or too much. The stu- 
dent may be discouraged or become superficial, for lack of assistance, or he 
may be rendered indolent by having every thing furnished to his hands. The 
editor of this selection seems to have hit upon a just medium. The student 
will find himself assisted, but in such a way as to require his own constant 
labor and effort. A trial of this work can hardly fail to make obvious its 
adaptedness to the wants of those for whom it is designed. 


Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine. No. V. October, 1850. 

Forty-Frive thousand copies of this number were issued as the first edition, 
and before our number reaches our subscribers, wil] be all sold, so that if any of 
our readers, who have not bought it, should be induced to do so by our notice, 
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their only chance is in the second edition. The intellectual wants of the com- 
munity seem to be two-fold and capable of being satisfied only by a two-fold 
literature, by a literature which is for the present time and a literature which is 
forall time. “The proof” of the former is in “the eating of the pudding,” and 
forty-five thousand copies devoured, shows, we think, both a well-set table and 
a good appetite. “The proof” of the latter is the “second sober thought” of 
al] the greatest minds of all ages, but of that we need not speak. We observe 
the success of this enterprise has called forth some splenetic remarks from the 
London Times, in which the writer talks “ of the Baronial House” of the pub- 
lishers. We have never seen any Baronial Halls, but we remember nothing in 
Cliff street, which corresponds to the pictures we have formed of them. But, 
however that may be, any Baronial House might be justly proud of accom- 
plishing as much that is noble and worthy of praise as the Publishing House 
in Cliff street. 


—— — — — — ee 


Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the far Interior of South Africa. With notices 
of the native tribes, and anecdotes of the chase of the lion, elephant, hippopota- 
mus, giraffe, rhinoceros, &c. By Rovateyn Gorpon Cummine, Esq., of 
Altyre. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 
1850. 

Tus title-page states precisely what will be found in the book. It is a nar- 
rative of personal adventures merely. It adds nothing, we believe, to our 
knowledge of Natural History, and very little to our knowledge of Geogra- 
phy. It contains some fine descriptions of scenery in parts of South Africa, 
which had not before been visited by any white man, but the far greater por- 
tion of the volume is taken up with the narration of the daily hunting-life of 
the writer. These accounts are deeply interesting, though we often feel even 
indignant at the fool-hardy daring, which could venture life in such useless 

rils. For our own part, we thought his African servant, who often refused 
to follow him, much the wiser—barbarian? The author fell in with those wor- 
thy missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Moffat and Rev. Mr. Livingston for whom he 
seeins to have felt great respect. How ought their humane and useful labors, 
to have rebuked him for his! 


Daily Bible Ilustrations: being Original Readings for a Year, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, /Intiquities, and The vloxy. Especially 
designed for the family circle. By Joun Kir ro, D. D., F . S. A., Editor of 
“the Pictorial Bible,” * Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” etc., ete. Moses 
and the Judges. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broad- 
way. 1850. 

Iw our May Number we gave an account of this work, the contents of which 
consist of short papers upon particular portions of Scripture in regular series, 
and the design of which is to furnish a separate article for each day of the 
year. We repeat with imcreased confidence, from the examination of the 
present volume, the commendation which we then bestowed upon the work. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution ; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of 
the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics and Traditions of the War for Inde- 
ndence. By Benson J. Lossine. With six hundred engravings on wood, 
y Lossing & Bartlett, chiefly from original sketches by the author. New 

Y hae Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. Nos. 5—7. 


Ix our August Number, we gave an account of this work and expressed our 
opinion of its very great value. Its publication in numbers affords us an op- 
portunity to speak of itagain. And it is with no little pleasure that we refer 
our readers to a gentleman so worthy of commendation as the author of this 
work. Mr. Lessing does the whole himself, visiting the scenes, drawing the 
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sketches, engraving the drawings and writing the narrative. Nor is it with him, 
a work merely in the way of his business, but one, as we are told, and which is 
manifest from the book itself, which he prosecutes with a deep personal interest. 
These illustrations are not like ordinary illustrations, which are either mere 
ornaments or pictorial representations of the contents of the book; they are 
for the most part exact drawings of persons and objects, which must scon 
pass away. ‘The book, therefore, when finished, will not only be extremely 
interesting, but of great utility. We have no doubt it will have, as it most 
certainly deserves to have, a very great circulation. 


Railway Economy: A treatise on the New Art of Transport, its Management, 
Prospects and Relations, Commercial, Financial and Social, with an Expo- 
sition of the Practica] Results of the Railways in operation in the United 
Kingdom, on the Continent and in America. By Dtonysius LARDNER, 
D.C.L., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 
1850. &vo, pp. 142. 

Tus is the first attempt, we believe, to treat in a formal and scientific man- 
ner of the subject of railroads. As such, it is a work of great merit, though 
from the deficiency of statistics and the short time in which these roads have 
been extensively used, some of the conclusions may have to be hereafter con- 
siderably modified. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de Offictis Labritres. With English notes selected and trans- 
lated from the editions of Zumpt and Bonnell. By Tuomas A. Tuacuer, 
Assistant Professor of Latin in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1850. 

A coop edition of “Cicero de Officiis” such as would fully meet the wants 
of the student, has long been a desideratum in our literary community. This 
deficiency seems now to be supplied. The editor has furnished from the best 
sources an ample and clear exposition of the design of the author in this trea- 
tise, and of the course of thought in its several parts. Care has been taken 
to secure the most approved text. The commentary is copious without any 
superfluities. The various historical allusions are sufficiently illustrated, and 
such cases of syntax and construction, as might embarrass the student, are 
fully explained. This work of Cicero on morals is on many accounts one of 
the most valuable which has come down to us from antiquity. For general 
correctness of sentiment, even when brought to the Christian standard, and 
for beauty of language and illustration, it has ever been highly prized by the 
learned. Such a production in its present form, must be acceptable not only 
to instructors and to students in the early stages of their literary course, but 
to that class of scholars, who having been for some time devoted to other pur- 
suits, wish to revive or extend their classical knowledge. 


The Logic and Utility of Mathematics, with the best methods of instruction ex- 
plained and illustrated. By Cuarzies Davies, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 375. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1850. 

Tuts work enters a field that has been but little treated of, in the elementa- 
ry books of this country. It is clear but not profound. It accomplishes well 
all that the author designed, which was to show the relation of the principles 
of the Deductive Logic to mathematical processes. The first part consists of 
an extended exhibition of Logic—taken principally and avowedly from 
Whately. The second treats of mathematics as a branch of Logic in the 
several divisions of arithmetic, geometry, algebra, analytical geometry and the 
calculus. We regard it as a very valuable addition to the series of text-books 
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by which the author is so favorably known. The views of mental training and 
of the objects which should be aimed at in the school and college are sound 
and well adapted to the times. The relation of the mathematics to Logic is 
justly conceived and the importance of the study of Logic as a preparation 
and aid to mathematical studies is ably vindicated. For this last reason we 
would commend the work to the particular attention of the board of examiners 
at West Point, for 1849, whe in their sapience, recommended the disuse of 
logic as altogether superfluous in an institution, in which the mathematics are 
the chief study! 


-? Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By Moses Srvart, lately Prof., &c. 
ovo, pp. 1%. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. ; 

Tue veteran exegete of our country, has with characteristic zeal and indus- 
try given the last days of his student-life to the most perplexing books of the 
sacred volume—the Apocalypse and the Book of Daniel. We may be assured 
that he has made himself familiar with the works of all preceding interpre- 
ters and has given us the most useful single work on the mysterious prophet, 
which can be found in the English language. Prof. Stuart differs from the 
majority of English interpreters, and follows the modern continental school of 
critics who believe in prophecy at all. 


Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, designed for a tert-book and for private read- 
ing. By Husparp Winsiow, A.M. 12mo, pp. 414: Boston, Crocker & 
Brewster. 

T ats treatise so far as we can judge from a hasty perusal has been prepared 
with zeal and energy and shows the workings of an active mind. We re- 
ceived the volume too late to be able to furnish a critical revision, but can safely 
commend it as a useful and interesting book. 


Astrea:—The Balance of Illusions. .4 Poem delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Sociely of Yale College, August 14,1850. By Oviver Wenpew. 
Homes. 18mo, pp. 39. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. New Ha- 
ven: T. H. Pease. 


Tus poem is bright, witty, condensed, polished, and sensible—and well 
worth the reading, as is all the poetry of this universal favorite. What can be 
finer in its way than the following lines on President Stiles : 

“TIow the great Master, reverend, solemn, wise, 
Fixed on his face those calm majestic eyes 

Fu!! of grave meaning, where a child might read 
The Hebraist’s patience and the Pilgrim’s creed, 
But warm with flashes of parental fire 

That drew the stripling to his second sire; 

How kindness ripened, till the youth might dare 
Take the low seat beside his sacred chair, 

While the gray scholar, bending o’er the young, 
Spelled the square types of Abraham’s ancient tongue, 
Or with mild rapture stooped devoutly o’er 

His small coarse leaf, alive with curious lore ; 
Tales of grim judges, at whose awful beck 
Flashed the broad blade across a royal neck, 

Or learned dreatns of Israel’s long lost child 
Found in the wanderer of the western wild.” 


We regret the necessity which compels us to postpone several notices which had 
been prepared, but we have come to the end of ow volume—and more. 





